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PREFACE 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  the  proprietors  both  of 
The  Fortnightly  Review  and  of  The  Times  for 
courteous  permission  to  quarry  among  my  past 
contributions  to  these  two  great  publications.  No 
one  of  the  chapters  included  in  this  book  is  a  bald 
reprint  of  what  has  already  been  published,  but  the 
permission  to  utilize  and  adapt  such  portions  of  my 
work  for  the  two  publications  in  question  as  I  have 
wished  to  present  afresh  with  numerous  additions  has 
been  a  great  privilege,  which  I  acknowledge  with  the 
utmost  gratitude. 

Constantinople,  July,  1923. 
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FIVE  YEARS  OF  EUROPEAN 

CHAOS 

CHAPTER  I 

SOME  AFTERMATHS  OF  THE  PEACE 

IT  is  said  of  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  that,  when  the  main  lines  of 
the  European  settlement  had  been  definitely 
decided,  he  approached  one  of  the  principal  authors 
and  congratulated  him  on  his  labours  in  the  words, 
"  Je  vous  felicite,  Monsieur,  d 'avoir  conclu  un  traite 
de  paix  sur  toutes  les  bases  d'une  guerre  juste  et 
durable."  Whether  true  or  not  the  story  is 
frequently  cited  in  the  countries  of  the  vanquished 
Powers  and  is  not  seldom  quoted  also  by  those  people 
who  have  consistently  maintained  that  the  series  of 
treaties  concluded  in  Paris  were  doomed  from  the 
outset  to  disappointment  and  failure,  and  who  point 
triumphantly  to  the  present  unsettled  and  discon- 
tented state  of  Europe  as  a  justification  of  their  views. 
It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  whether 
we  consider  only  the  belligerent  Powers,  both  victors 
and  vanquished  alike,  or  whether  we  consider  also 
the  neutral  States,  there  is  not  a  single  Power  in 
Europe  to-day  which  is  not  profoundly  dissatisfied 
with  the  actual  situation,  and  that  there  are  many, 
apart  from  the  losers,  who  would  be  only  too  happy 
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if  the  world  could  again  revert  to  what  it  was  in  July, 
1914.  The  countries  of  the  Entente  without  any 
exception  are  disillusioned  and  disappointed  because 
they  were  led  on  by  the  wild  and  irresponsible 
promises  of  their  leaders  into  harbouring  fantastically 
exaggerated,  if  not  absurdly  impossible,  dreams  of  a 
millennium  in  which  all  they  would  have  to  do  would 
be  to  sit  still  for  the  next  fifty  years  or  so  and  rake 
in  the  tribute  from  their  conquered  enemies,  On  the 
other  hand  no  one  of  the  defeated  Powers  has  really 
accepted  the  settlement  as  being  either  just  or 
permanent.  It  may  suit  the  purpose  just  now  of 
Bulgaria  loyally  to  execute  all  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Neuilly,  or  again  of  Austria  to  fling  herself  into 
the  arms  of  the  League  of  Nations,  but  anybody  who, 
like  myself,  has  had  occasion  to  travel  up  and  down 
Europe  since  the  Armistice  with  practically  no  inter- 
ruption is  surely  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  such 
peace  as  reigns  in  Europe  to-day  rests  upon  the  most 
unstable  bases  and  that  sooner  or  later  a  really  serious 
attempt  will  be  made  to  throw  the  work  of  1919  and 
1920  again  into  the  melting-pot.  The  really  remark- 
able thing,  in  all  the  circumstances,  is  that  the  settle- 
ment should  have  been  accepted  with,  relatively,  as 
little  difficulty  as  it  has.  When  one  sees  what  Turkey 
has  gained  by  her  intractability  and  persistence,  and 
when  one  considers  in  all  its  bearings  the  surprising 
resistance  made  by  Germany  in  the  Ruhr,  the  Allies 
may  warmly  congratulate  themselves  on  having  had 
comparatively  so  little  trouble  with  Germany  and  with 
Austria-Hungary,  and  they  may  even,  if  they  are 
honest  with  themselves,  have  cause  to  bless  that  rigid 
military  discipline  which  has  so  far  survived  defeat 
and  demoralization  as  to  make  possible  the  execution 
of  many  onerous  conditions  the  enforcement  of  which 
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in  the  face  of  really  determined  opposition  would 
have  been  virtually  impossible. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  very  unfair  and  wrong  to 
attribute  the  present  state  of  Europe  exclusively  to 
the  terms  of  the  various  treaties.  Important  tracts 
of  territory  which  once  were  busy  and  thriving  are 
to-day  lying  ruined  by  the  mere  physical  fact  of  the 
Great  War ;  the  wealth-producing  capacity  of  an 
important  proportion  of  the  Continent  has  been 
destroyed ;  there  is  still  lee-way  to  be  made  up  before 
all  the  necessary  manufacturing  machinery,  agricul- 
tural implements  and  means  of  communication  shall 
have  been  restored  to  what  they  were  in  1914.  This 
work  of  reconstruction  has  been  painfully  slow.  The 
Englishman,  perhaps,  is  not  a  good  hater,  or,  if  he  can 
hate,  he  is  too  sensible  to  allow  his  hates  and  dislikes 
to  interfere  permanently  with  his  own  material 
prosperity  or  with  the  general  comfort  and  civilization 
of  the  world.  Not  so  the  peoples  of  some  Continental 
nations,  and  especially  of  those  Central  European 
States  which  were  formed  either  wholly  or  in  part 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy. 
As  will  be  seen  in  Chapter  III  much  of  the  misery 
which  has  come  upon  the  unfortunate  Austria,  as  also 
to  a  less  degree  upon  Hungary,  has  been  due  to  the 
war-inflamed  spirit  of  Chauvinism  which  has  bitten 
into  some  of  these  mushroom  States,  and  which  even 
now  seriously  threatens  their  national  prosperity  and 
existence.  The  maintenance  of  armaments  is  a  case 
in  point.  It  would,  of  course,  be  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  the  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  men 
which,  under  the  Peace  Treaties,  constitute  the 
regular  armies  of  present-day  Germany,  Austria  and 
Hungary  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  represent  the  total 
number    of    men    who   are    receiving    regular    and 
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scientific  military  training  in  these  three  countries. 
But  when  considerable  allowance  has  been  made  for 
the  existence  of  well-trained  forces  masquerading  as 
gymnastic  societies,  tourist  associations  and  what  not, 
and  when,  moreover,  allowance  has  been  made  for 
the  secret  production  of  artillery,  aeroplanes  and 
poisonous  gases,  it  is  a  curious  commentary  on  the 
upshot  of  "  the  war  to  end  war  "  to  find  that  Europe 
is  as  much  an  armed  camp  as  ever  and  that  young  and 
struggling  States  which  are  far  from  being  able  to 
balance  their  budgets  and  which  have  enormous 
problems  to  solve  before  they  can  draw  level  with  the 
general  European  standard  of  civilization  are  main- 
taining grotesquely  inflated  armaments  paid  for  out 
of  loans  contracted  without  any  regard  to  sound 
finance.  ^Esop's  fable  about  the  frog  which  tried  to 
blow  itself  up  to  be  as  big  as  a  bull  has  lost  none 
of  its  point  since  it  was  first  told,  and  one  only 
wonders  whether  some  of  the  political  frogs  which 
croak  so  loudly  on  the  borders  of  Germany  and  Russia 
will  realize  the  futility  of  their  plans  before  they  have 
distended  themselves  to  a  fatal  degree. 

Equally,  if  not  even  more  pernicious  than  all  these 
military  preparations  has  been  the  narrow-minded  idea 
that  each  one  of  the  States  which  now  go  to  make  up 
the  jig-saw  map  of  Central  Europe  could  be  sufficient 
unto  itself.  In  speaking  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Hungarian  Peace  Bill,  Mr.  Asquith  declared 
that 

It  was  one  of  the  greatest  blots  upon  this  series  of  treaties 
that  the  Great  Powers  had  not  insisted,  as  a  condition  of  the 
grant  of  autonomous  rule  to  these  communities,  that  they 
should  remain,  what  had  been  the  one  virtue  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire,  namely  an  economic  unit.  The  Powers 
had  imposed  economic  limitations  upon  these  States,  but  they 
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ought  to  have  gone  a  great  deal  farther  and  have  prevented 
them  from  erecting  all  kinds  of  artificial  barriers  between 
themselves  which  were  retarding  the  re-establishment  of  full 
industrial  life  in  that  part  of  Europe. 

Excellent  as  this  criticism  was  in  theory  it  was,  how- 
ever, impossible  to  carry  into  effect,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  grave  interference  with 
the  independence  of  foreign  States  than  the  dogmatic 
declaration  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  what  particular 
form  of  fiscal  policy  they  should  each  and  jointly 
follow.  Even  if  Mr.  Asquith's  advice  had  been 
followed  no  great  results  would  have  ensued  so  long 
as  the  spirit  of  petty  Chauvinism  and  obstructionism 
remained  as  virulent  as  it  originally  was.  New  States, 
like  young  children,  learn  most  thoroughly  what  they 
find  out  for  themselves  by  experience,  and  until  all 
these  creations  or  re-creations  of  the  Great  War  had 
discovered  that  their  first  notions  hurt  themselves  at 
least  as  much  as  they  hurt  their  neighbours  it  was 
quite  useless  to  preach  reasonableness  to  them.  Many 
of  these  States  are  still  far  from  realizing  how  inter- 
dependent Nature  and  past  history  has  made  them. 
Little  by  little,  however,  this  conception  is  dawning 
upon  them,  and  they  are  accepting  the  teaching  of 
that  clever  and  level-headed  politician,  Dr.  Benes, 
who  insisted  nearly  three  years  ago  that  if  peace  and 
quiet  were  to  be  secured  in  Central  and  South-Eastern 
Europe  a  new  political  and  economic  system  would 
have  to  be  created  which  would  entail 

a  definite  understanding  between  us  [Czecho-Slovakia]  and 
Austria,  between  us  and  Hungary,  between  Austria  and 
Hungary,  between  us  and  Jugoslavia,  between  Jugoslavia  and 
Austria,  between  Jugoslavia  and  Hungary,  between  Roumania 
and  all  these  States,  in  the  matter  of  communications,  post, 
telegraphs,  navigation,  various  finance  and  banking  regula- 
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tions,  the  exchange  of  goods  and  commercial  treaties  whether 
parcellary,  short-termed  or  renewable ;  it  would  entail  entering 
by  degrees  upon  a  system  of  unfettered  economics  and  freer 
trade,  guarding  of  course  at  the  same  time  all  the  essential 
and  vital  interests  of  this  State. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  advocating  this 
policy,  which  he  has  already  developed  with  marked 
success,  Dr.  Benes  was  on  the  only  possible  right 
lines,  and  that  if  all  the  Central  European  States 
really  give  effect  to  the  various  agreements  now  sub- 
sisting on  paper  a  return  of  prosperity  will  be  marked 
in  this  quarter  of  the  Continent  as  soon  as  general 
world  conditions  have  improved. 

The  view  has  often  been  put  forward  that  when 
the  Germans  crumpled  up  in  1918  it  would  have  been 
a  simple  matter  to  impose  a  lasting  treaty  upon  the 
defeated  States  by  following  one  or  other  of  two  bold 
but  totally  opposed  policies.  The  one  policy  would 
have  been  to  have  treated  the  enemy  with  generosity. 
Advocates  of  this  policy  recall  that  Germany  had 
hitherto  been  the  ally  of  Great  Britain  in  her  Con- 
tinental wars,  and  that  whereas  Europe  depends 
economically  upon  German  industry,  energy  and 
capacity,  our  former  enemies  need  free  access  to  the 
resources  and  trade  of  the  British  Empire.  "We 
might,"  argued  one  writer,  "whether  the  French 
approved  or  not,  have  imposed  far  less  onerous  con- 
ditions, and  an  indemnity  which  the  Germans  could 
have  paid  off  in  reasonable  time.  Such  a  policy  would 
have  been  possible,  for  it  would  have  had  the  con- 
currence of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  would  have  been  the  best  in  the  interests 
both  of  France  and  of  Britain."  It  is  quite  possible 
that  this  writer's  view  is  thoroughly  sound,  but  when 
we  consider  the  frame  of  mind  of  France  even  to-day 
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it  is  impossible  to  think  that  such  a  solution  could 
have  been  imposed  by  us  and  the  United  States  upon 
the  other  Allies  in  1919 — even  if  the  public  opinion 
of  these  two  countries  had  been  ripe  for  such  a  reversal 
of  all  that  had  been  dinned  into  them  for  over  four 
years  of  warfare.  If  the  French  love  for  la  gloire 
had  been  satisfied  by  the  formality  of  French  and 
Allied  troops  marching  through  the  Brandenburger 
Thor  and  up  Unter  den  Linden,  and  if  again  French 
fears  for  their  future  security  had  been  allayed  by 
the  proposed  joint  backing  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  it  is  quite  possible  that  France  would 
have  been  much  more  reasonable  and  calm  than  she 
has  been,  and  that  something  more  on  the  lines  of 
Mr.  J.  M.  Keynes'  arguments  might  have  been 
arranged.  But  even  in  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  persuade 
not  only  France  but  other  of  the  Allies  to  accept  this 
standpoint  without  reserve,  and  the  more  probable 
result  would  only  have  been  to  have  brought  out 
even  sooner  those  wide  divergencies  between  the 
members  of  the  Entente  which  are  at  the  root  of  the 
present  instability  in  Europe. 

The  second  alternative,  according  to  the  same 
writer,  would  have  been  to  have  dismembered  the 
German  Empire  by  the  verdict  of  battle.  If  this 
policy,  for  which  the  writer  finds  "fair  prospects  of 
lasting  success,"  had  been  decided  upon 

Prussia  might  have  been  reduced  to  her  former  proportions 
and  separated  from  the  Reich.  Bavaria  might  have  been 
united  to  Austria,  and  the  same  choice  might  have  been  per- 
mitted to  Baden,  Wurtemberg  and  Saxony.  The  frontiers  of 
France  might  simply  have  been  carried  forward  to  the  Rhine 
as  they  were  in  1795.  The  proposal  would  not  have  been 
fiercely  resented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  left  bank  in  1919; 
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but,  should  such  an  annexation  be  attempted  in  the  years  to 
come  as  a  penalty  for  failure  to  liquidate  the  indemnity,  it 
will  meet  with  a  very  different  reception.  Such  a  settlement 
would  in  all  probability  have  eliminated  the  danger  of  German 
military  revival  against  France  by  reviving  the  historical 
division  of  German  interest,  nor  could  it  have  been  stigmatized 
as  contrary  to  justice  or  historical  development  since  the  life 
of  the  German  Empire  had  been  so  brief  an  experiment  and 
so  oppressive  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Here,  again,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  admit  that 
this  policy  could  have  been  carried  out  as  simply  as 
all  that.  There  were,  of  course,  in  1919,  as  indeed 
there  still  are  to-day,  a  certain  number  of  German 
cranks  who  would  cheerfully  sacrifice  the  unity  of  the 
Reich,  but  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  nation, 
I  am  convinced,  would  never  accept  such  a  settlement 
as  permanent.  When  I  was  in  Munich  in  October, 
1920,  I  discussed  this  very  point  with  M.  Dard,  the 
French  Minister,  and  with  Mr.  Smallbones,  then 
British  Consul  there,  and  M.  Dard  said  most 
emphatically  that  he  was  not  working  for  separ- 
atism, as  he  was  convinced  that  separatism  would 
vanish  in  the  face  of  a  new  war,  and  that  therefore 
France  would  not  allow  Austria  to  join  a  South 
German  Confederation  if  such  an  entity  were  created. 
I  again  discussed  this  policy  when  I  was  in  Munich 
about  a  year  later  at  the  time  of  the  Erzberger 
murder.  This  murder  was  the  occasion  of  a  violent 
quarrel  between  Bavaria  and  the  Central  Government, 
but  even  so  all  those  Bavarians  with  whom  I  spoke 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  Bavaria  hiving  off  from  the 
Reich.  They  said  quite  candidly  that  even  if  they 
had  had  such  an  inclination  they  would  certainly  not 
play  what  was  so  obviously  France's  game,  and  the 
conviction  with  which  they  all  spoke  helped  not  a 
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little  to  explain  the  quantities  of  patriotic,  anti- 
Entente  literature  which  bulked  more  largely  in  the 
booksellers'  windows  in  Munich  than  it  did  in  Berlin. 
Only  in  one  contingency,  I  was  assured,  was  a  separa- 
tion conceivable — if  a  genuinely  Bolshevist  Govern- 
ment were  to  be  established  in  Berlin.  But  even  so, 
my  informants  hastened  to  add,  the  split  would  only 
be  temporary ;  as  soon  as  ever  parliamentary  govern- 
ment and  order  had  been  re-established  there  Bavaria 
would  come  back  again  into  the  national  fold.  The 
Bavarian,  in  short,  may  be  as  cantankerous  as  he  will 
towards  his  compatriots  over  domestic  affairs,  but  in 
questions  involving  relations  with  foreign  Powers  he 
is  and  will  remain  as  good  a  German  as  anybody  else. 
If,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  without 
considerable  qualifications  and  reserves  the  feasibility 
of  the  two  alternatives  above  quoted,  it  can  at  least 
be  claimed  for  them  that  they  represent  a  definite 
and  intelligible  policy.  Unfortunately,  however,  for 
Europe  and  for  the  world  as  a  whole,  the  Allied  states- 
men, handicapped  by  the  ridiculous  boasts  and 
promises  they  had  made  to  their  peoples  during  the 
war,  did  not  venture  to  advocate  the  policy  of 
moderation — even  if  they  had  the  far-sightedness  to 
realize  that  it  was  really  in  their  best  interests — while 
on  the  other  hand  they  had  not  sufficient  self-control 
to  abstain  from  coquetting  with  the  policy  of  dis- 
membering Germany.  The  story  is  told  of  a  certain 
dear  old  lady  that  when  it  was  pointed  out  to  her  that 
her  fox  terrier's  tail  ought  to  be  docked  she  gave  her 
consent  provided  the  operation  were  done  kindly  and 
only  a  small  piece  of  the  tail  taken  off  at  a  time.  No 
such  humanitarian  motives  have  animated  the  Allies, 
but  their  treatment  of  Germany  has  been  no  less 
illogical  and  vacillating.     The  French,  in  particular, 
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have  inclined  to  the  belief,  or  affected  to  believe,  that 
the  Revolution  of  November,  1918,  was  no  true 
revolution.  There  is,  of  course,  no  doubt  that  a  large 
proportion  of  Germans  would  welcome  back  the 
monarchy,  not  necessarily  out  of  exuberant  affection 
and  loyalty  for  the  House  of  Hohenzollern  but  as 
promising  a  more  stable  government  and  a  more 
consistent  policy  than  has  been  steered  by  the 
numerous  administrations  since  the  Armistice.  It  is 
impossible  to  have  it  both  ways.  If  there  had  been 
a  really  bloody  revolution  and  a  reign  of  Bolshevist 
terror,  one  of  the  first  peoples  to  feel  the  effects  and 
to  face  the  perils  of  a  Red  Germany  united  to  a  Red 
Russia  would  have  been  France.  The  democracy 
which  Germany  has  now  set  up  was,  in  the  circum- 
stances, about  as  suitable  as  could  have  been  devised, 
and,  if  one  considers  the  length  of  time  that  the 
Hohenzollerns  had  ruled  in  Prussia,  was  at  least  as 
convincing  a  form  of  democracy  as  the  Third  Republic 
which  sprang  from  the  collapse  of  Napoleon  III.'s 
Empire.  Ordinary  common  sense  and  political 
wisdom  would,  it  might  have  been  thought,  have 
counselled  the  Allies  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
German  Majority  Socialists  and  of  those  other 
moderate  elements  which  were  conducting  a  double 
campaign  against  the  forces  of  Reaction  and  of 
Bolshevism.  Very  little  such  encouragement  has 
been  displayed.  On  the  contrary  the  "Bodies" 
have  been  informed  indiscriminately  in  the  French 
Press  that  no  faith  was  placed  in  their  hypocritical 
professions,  and  that  since  by  their  surrender  they 
avoided  a  crushing  military  defeat  in  the  field  they 
must  now  be  dismembered  piecemeal  and  at  the  same 
time  pay  reparations  on  an  economically  unsound 
scale.      There  is  no  question  at  all  that  Germany 
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could  have  paid  much  more  than  she  has  done ;  many 
Germans  have  quite  frankly  admitted  as  much  to  me, 
excusing  themselves  on  the  thoroughly  unsound  plea 
that  as  the  sum  demanded  was  impossibly  high  it 
was  vain  to  make  a  proper  effort.  I  have,  however, 
little  doubt  that  if  the  Allies  had  shown  more  encour- 
agement to  the  right  people  they  would  have  obtained 
much  more  than  they  ever  will  get  now,  and  Europe 
would  have  been  spared  much  of  the  chaos  in  which 
she  is  still  floundering. 

The  great  disservice  which  France  has  done  not 
only  to  herself  but  to  all  Europe  has  been  the  occupa- 
tion with  Belgium  of  the  Ruhr.  The  threat  of  the 
occupation  was  a  most  valuable  trump-card  so  long 
as  it  was  unplayed ;  played,  it  has  essentially  weakened 
France's  position  and  prestige  and,  as  will  be  seen  in 
Chapter  VI,  has  had  the  very  disconcerting  effect  of 
re-uniting  Germany  to  a  degree  unknown  since  the 
first  few  weeks  of  the  war.  The  strong  probability 
of  this  development  ought  to  have  been  foreseen  by 
all  students  of  Germany  history  since  the  Armistice. 
But  the  gradual  moral  recuperation  of  the  German 
people  appears  to  have  been  but  faintly  appreciated 
in  a  France  which  seemed  to  be  even  more  afraid  of 
her  conquered  enemy  than  she  had  been  of  the 
Germany  of  1914,  and  which,  disregarding  the  moral 
factors,  was  concentrating  her  attention  upon  the 
purely  material  resources  of  the  foe  and  was  falling 
into  constant  hysterics  every  time  that  the  officers  of 
General  Nollet's  Mission  discovered  a  pickelhaube  or 
a  fowling-piece  on  the  farmstead  of  some  Prussian  or 
Bavarian  Junker.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
French,  when  they  came  seriously  to  push  forward 
their  so-called  historical  "  Rhine  Policy,"  made  three 
capital  miscalculations. 
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In  the  first  place,  France,  misled  by  her  agents 
into  over-estimating  the  undeniable  centrifugal  forces 
at  work,  was  reckoning  with  a  Germany  which  existed 
long  ago  but  has  no  real  existence  to-day.  Louis 
XIV.  broke  in  upon  a  country  ravaged  by  the  horrors 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  a  country  in  the  throes  of 
dissolution,  a  country  where  the  individual  sovereign 
States  were  no  longer  held  together  by  any  appreci- 
able political  ties.  Similarly,  a  century  later  the 
French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  confronted  the 
decaying  corpse  of  the  old  Empire  in  which  the  fire 
of  feeling  for  national  unity  had  died  down  almost 
to  nothing,  and  where  there  were  no  obstacles  to  the 
creation  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  The 
hopeless  and  disastrous  miscalculation  of  Napoleon 
III.  in  1870,  one  would  have  thought,  ought  to 
have  counselled  the  French  to  go  more  slowly  and 
diplomatically  to  work,  but  they  evidently  decided 
that  the  defeat  of  1918  was  enough  to  obliterate  the 
forty  years  of  greatness  to  which  Bismarck's  genius 
had  brought  the  country.  The  proverbial  verdict 
on  the  Bourbons  might  well  be  given  a  wider 
application. 

The  second  great  mistake  of  the  French  consisted 
in  the  false  belief  that  they  had  a  contribution  to 
make  to  German  culture.  The  France  of  Louis 
XIV.  had  represented  the  height  of  intellectual  and 
social  culture.  The  French  Revolution,  in  com- 
parison with  the  old-fashioned  and  torpid  ancien 
regime  of  Western  Germany,  had  possessed  an 
intrinsic  superiority  and  could  point  to  political 
progress,  to  a  more  enlightened  and  untrammelled 
form  of  society,  to  all  the  glamour  of  attractive  and 
noble  theories.  All  these  attributes  are  held  to  be 
wanting  in  the  French  invaders  of  to-day.      They 
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have  burst  into  Germany  with  empty  hands,  wrote 
the  distinguished  Heidelberg  Professor  Hermann 
Oncken,  and  "  they  have  nothing  to  offer  us,  and  can 
no  longer  entice  us  aside  by  any  means.  Politically, 
economically,  socially,  technically,  even  culturally 
they  represent  an  older  and  superseded  type."  And 
so  Professor  Oncken  assured  his  readers  that  France 
grows  pale  with  envy  when  she  contemplates  the 
immense  superiority  wherewith  Germany  is  bringing 
her  technical,  economic,  intellectual,  and  organizing 
capacity  into  play.  In  an  access  of  patriotic  fervour 
the  centralisation  of  French  bureaucracy  and  the 
supremacy  under  its  democratic  veneer  of  French 
capitalism  was  contemptuously  compared  with  the 
"  many-sidedness  of  German  self -administration,  the 
social  outlook  on  life  of  the  German  State,  the  living 
forces  of  organization  of  the  German  economic  world. 
.  .  .  Where,  then,  is  that  something  new,  that 
quality  of  leadership,  that  promise  of  a  future,  which 
this  plunderer  can  inscribe  upon  his  banners?  Is  it 
to  be  found  in  the  association  of  the  old  militarism 
with  coloured  troops,  in  the  union  of  the  old  thoughts 
of  hegemony  with  the  business  of  a  professional 
politician,  or  is  it  simply  the  profound  falsity  of  a 
phraseology  which  is  accustomed  to  listen  only  to 
itself?" 

Finally,  according  always  to  the  same  authority, 
the  third  fundamental  error  of  the  French  has  been 
in  trying  to  wage  this  economic  war  of  conquest  with 
old-fashioned  weapons,  whereas  it,  as  being  an 
absolutely  unprecedented  phenomenon  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  can  only  be  won  by  the  most  modern 
weapons.  The  French  have  undertaken  to  break 
down  with  tanks  and  troops  ' '  the  resolute  discipline 
and  political  sense  of  honour  of  our  working  classes, 
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the  creative  abilities  of  our  captains  of  industry,  the 
loyalty  and  conscientiousness  of  our  officials,  the 
spirit  of  solidarity  which  will  produce  entirely  new 
forms  of  life  and  entirely  new  weapons.  In  a  word, 
this  militarism  of  yesterday  is  fighting  against  the 
moral  and  organizing  forces,  now  properly  awake  for 
the  first  time,  of  a  nation  which  is,  above  all,  deter- 
mined to  be  a  free  nation  and  which  in  the  common 
movement  of  resistance  finds  its  fundamental  force 
still  deeper  in  the  eternal  mother-soil  of  its  existence." 
Thus  France  has  not  only  involved  herself  and  her 
Allies  in  a  costly  undertaking  which  has  failed  dis- 
mally to  produce  the  results  expected  by  her  but  she 
has  also,  on  the  showing  of  Professor  Oncken,  who 
does  not  stand  alone  in  his  opinions,  contrived  to 
arouse  contempt  for  her  political  and  industrial 
development  in  the  eyes  of  her  observant  adversary. 

This  calamitous  enterprise  would  not,  however, 
have  been  the  disaster  that  it  has  proved  if  it  had  not 
still  further  accentuated  the  vastly  divergent  interests 
and  policies  of  the  principal  Entente  Powers.  The 
existence  of  these  divergencies  was,  to  be  sure,  no 
new  thing  in  January,  1923.  With  the  exception  of 
the  chapter  dealing  with  the  Civil  War  in  Ireland 
each  one  of  the  succeeding  chapters  will  make  it  plain 
that  the  fundamental  source  of  the  various  crises 
through  which  Europe  has  passed  in  the  last  four 
years  and  a  half  has  been  the  inability  of  the  Allies 
to  pursue  a  reasonably  common  policy.  Crisis  after 
crisis  has  arisen  and  swollen  to  dangerous  proportions, 
either  because  the  Allies  appeared  to  have  no  policy 
at  all  or  else  held  such  hopelessly  conflicting  views 
that  that  firm  action  which  might  have  been  effective 
at  the  outset  if  known  to  be  pursued  by  a  really  united 
Entente  was  either  not  taken  at  all  or  was  finally 
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taken  in  the  last  minute  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  rob 
it  of  much  of  its  efficacy.  The  faults  have  certainly 
not  been  all  on  the  one  side.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in 
particular  was  about  the  worst  type  of  politician  from 
the  French  point  of  view  which  it  would  be  possible 
to  conceive,  and  the  reiterated  description  of  him  as 
insaisissable  was  the  clearest  proof  how  the  painfully 
logical  and  often  unadaptive  minds  of  the  French 
failed  to  follow  his  genius  for  improvisation  and  for 
readjusting  the  details  of  his  policy  according  to  the 
constantly  changing  circumstances  of  the  interna- 
tional situation.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  line  of 
policy  followed  by  Great  Britain  has  won  much  more 
general  acceptance  than  that  pursued  by  France,  and 
every  month  now  that  passes  tends  to  make  it  clearer 
that  the  French  have  been  much  less  conciliatory 
than  the  British,  not  only  in  their  mutual  relations 
but  also  in  their  dealings  with  the  world  in  general. 
In  the  parody  on  Southey,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  "Rejected  Addresses,"  the  Glendoveer  comes 
forward  and  says  : 

"  I  am  a  blessed  Glendoveer, 

'Tis  mine  to  speak  and  yours  to  hear." 

France  often  speaks  in  much  the  same  terms.  But 
the  world  which  trembled  before  a  France  as  yet 
unspoilt  by  victory  and  supported  by  the  willing  and 
loyal  co-operation  of  Great  Britain,  Italy  and  the 
United  States  of  America  is  no  longer  so  ready  to 
quail  before  a  France  which  has  so  heedlessly  and 
needlessly  estranged  her  old  friends  by  her  petulance 
and  rancour  and  has  already  forfeited  much  of  the 
esteem  and  prestige  in  which  she  was  held  in  the  new 
States  of  Central  Europe. 

That  the  map  of  Europe  will  be  in  another  twenty 
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years  what  it  is  to-day  can  hardly  be  supposed  by  any 
intelligent  person.  The  chances  that  the  petty  Baltic 
States,  for  example,  will  survive  at  all  must  be  con- 
sidered as  very  slight,  and  the  only  question  is  whether 
they  will  be  gobbled  up  by  Germany  or  by  Russia. 
So  long  as  Russia  remains  frankly  and  really 
Bolshevist  there  is  not,  so  far  as  one  can  at  present  for- 
see,  any  likelihood  of  profound  alterations  in  the 
existing  situation.  There  is  much  anxiety  in  some 
quarters  as  to  a  military  union  between  Germany  and 
Russia.  It  is  hard  to  understand  such  a  fear  to-day. 
There  is  little  or  nothing  in  common  between  the 
practice  of  Bolshevism  as  carried  out  by  Lenin, 
Trotsky  and  their  comrades  and  the  essentially 
orderly  and  disciplined  bureaucracy  which  has  hither- 
to managed  to  maintain  itself  in  Berlin.  The 
Bolshevism  which  has  established  itself  in  Russia  was 
able  to  seize  the  supreme  power  owing  not  only  to 
the  general  fermentation  and  disorganization  of  that 
vast  and  rotten  organism  but  also  to  the  character- 
istics of  the  Slav  mind  with  its  vague  mysticism  and 
idealism.  The  danger  that  this  pernicious  creed 
would  spread  outward  to  the  Slav  elements  in  Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia  and  Jugoslavia  was  at  one  moment 
much  greater  than  was  generally  recognized,  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  principal  achievements  of  these 
States  that  they  should  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
within  their  borders  conditions  tolerable  enough  to 
have  checked  the  spread  of  Moscow  propaganda. 
The  Russian  type  of  Bolshevism  never  made  any 
effective  appeal  to  the  masses  of  the  German  and 
Hungarian  peoples,  and  any  lurking  danger  here  from 
such  infectious  ideas  will  certainly  vanish  as  soon  as 
these  nations  have  recovered  self-confidence  and  a 
measure  of  material  comfort  and  prosperity.     That 
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Russia  will  eventually  shake  off  Bolshevism  in  its 
original  and  most  virulent  form  is  open  to  no  doubt 
whatever.  The  rule  of  the  Bolshevists  has,  in  fact, 
already  undergone  great  and  far-reaching  modifica- 
tions and  will  undergo  many  more  before  it  is  either 
overthrown  or  is  merged  insensibly  into  some  more 
truly  democratic  form  of  government.  When  that 
comes  to  pass  and  real  law  and  order  have  been 
re-established  in  Russia  there  will  be  a  busy  time  for 
diplomacy.  For  Russia  may  then  elect  either  to 
throw  in  her  lot  with  Germany  and  thus  form  a  solid 
block  stretching  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
or  she  may  make  herself  the  active  champion  of  the 
other  Slavonic  peoples,  and,  with  her  outposts  at 
Warsaw,  Prague,  Sofia  and  Belgrade  bring  the 
Europe  which  revolted  against  a  Teutonic  hegemony 
face  to  face  with  the  danger  of  a  Slavonic  hegemony 
with  its  infinitely  lower  standard  of  culture  and 
political  development.  Neither  of  these  two  altern- 
atives is,  happily,  unavoidable,  but  the  chances  of  the 
one  or  of  the  other  coming  about  will  be  materially 
increased  so  long  as  the  victorious  partners  in  the  late 
war  fail  to  act  in  harmony  together ;  cannot  screw  up 
enough  magnanimity  to  cut  themselves  adrift  from 
cant  phrases  and  to  realize  that  their  beaten  foes 
are,  after  all,  human  beings  like  themselves;  and, 
above  all,  do  not  do  something  tangible  to  prove  that 
they  do  truly  represent  a  nobler  conception  of  human 
life  and  that  all  the  mottoes  inscribed  upon  their 
banners  in  1914  were  not  mere  insincere  humbug. 


B 


CHAPTER  II 

FOUR  MONTHS'  BOLSHEVISM  IN  BUDAPEST 

IF  ever  there  was  a  revolution  which  ought  to  have 
been  foreseen  and  which,  nevertheless,  burst 
upon  an  unprepared  world  with  startling 
abruptness  it  was  surely  the  Bolshevist  outbreak 
which,  in  the  closing  days  of  March,  1919,  made  Bela 
Kun  dictator  of  Hungary,  and  for  over  four  months 
kept  that  proud  and  unhappy  country  beneath  the 
tyrannous  yoke  of  a  vile  Jewish  mafia. 

When  the  demoralized  and  defeated  troops  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  army  poured  back  home  from  the 
Piave  and  the  final  breaches  were  being  made  on  all 
sides  in  the  walls  of  the  old  Habsburg  Empire 
Hungary  was  already  in  a  much  more  turbulent  and 
seething  condition  than  was  generally  known  or  even 
suspected.  All  through  the  year  1918  there  had  been 
serious  unrest  and  strikes,  and  the  first  revolution  of 
31st  October  which  had  brought  Count  Michael 
Karolyi,  a  son-in-law  of  Count  Julius  Andrassy,  to  be 
President  of  Hungary  with  Herr  Berinkey  as  Prime 
Minister  was  obviously  destined  at  some  later  date  to 
be  followed  by  another  upheaval.  Although  the 
Cabinet  contained  a  majority  of  bourgeois  Ministers 
the  revolutionary  bourgeois  parties  were  weak 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  only  really  strong 
organizations  were  those  of  the  working  classes, 
though  even  among  them  there  were  distinct  differ-. 
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ences  of  opinion  between  the  Social-Democrats  and 
the  Communists.  But  these  differences  tended 
gradually  to  disappear  as  the  condition  of  the  people 
grew  steadily  and  generally  worse.  A  very  potent 
factor,  undoubtedly,  was  the  continuance  of  the 
blockade  by  the  Entente,  which,  by  cutting  off  raw 
materials  and  other  necessary  imports,  checked  the 
re-starting  of  the  factories  and  drove  ever  higher  the 
prices  for  articles  of  daily  consumption  in  a  land  some 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  area  of  which  was  now  in  foreign 
occupation  and  which  was  suffering  from  unaccus- 
tomed deficiencies  in  wood,  coal,  iron,  salt  and  sugar. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Herr  Kunfi,  Minister  of 
Education,  endeavoured  to  explain  to  the  world 
through  the  Syndicalist  Conference  held  in  Berne  in 
January,  1919,  and  through  private  conversations 
with  the  present  writer  what  the  inevitable  upshot 
must  be.  It  was  in  vain  that  my  old  school  friend, 
Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett,  the  distinguished  war- 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  sent  to  his 
newspaper  the  most  vivid  and  accurate  forecasts  of 
the  impending  catastrophe.  The  war- weary  peoples 
of  Europe  had  little  or  no  interest  in  the  troubles 
of  Hungary ;  such  politicians  as  were  even  mildly 
concerned  with  the  fate  of  the  Karolyi  regime  were 
wholly  preoccupied  for  the  time  being  with  the  newly 
assembled  Conference  of  Versailles ;  and  when,  after 
a  Communist  riot  in  the  streets  of  Budapest,  Bela 
Kun  and  several  of  his  principal  colleagues  were 
flung  into  prison  and  narrowly  escaped  lynching  by 
the  infuriated  mob,  it  was  comfortably  supposed  that 
matters  had  been  grossly  exaggerated  and  that  the 
Communist  bogy  was  now  laid  to  rest.  Never  was 
there  a  more  disastrous  miscalculation.  In  just  a 
month's  time,  before  even  the  sullen  scars  upon  his 
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ugly  scalp  had  properly  healed  over,  Bela  Kim  was 
released  from  his  cell  to  help  in  forming  that 
Government  which  he  so  rapidly  dominated  and 
which,  before  its  collapse  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  August,  had  been  on  the  verge  of  plunging 
all  Central  Europe  at  least  into  renewed  chaos  and 
bloodshed. 

It  must  remain  for  ever  an  open  question  whether, 
if  the  Allied  generals  and  diplomats  had  been  at  once 
firmer  and  more  tactful,  Bolshevism  in  Hungary 
might  not  have  been  averted  altogether.  Hungarian 
sensitiveness  had  already  been  deeply  wounded  by  the 
story  that,  when  Count  Karolyi  and  some  of  his 
Ministers  went  to  pay  their  respects  to  General 
Franchet  D'Esperey,  the  Frenchman,  after  saluting 
the  Hungarian  President,  listened  with  growing 
astonishment  to  the  list  of  his  Cabinet  and  finally 
turned  to  him  with  the  words,  "  Comment,  vous 
etes  tombi  si  has?  "  Again  the  Hungarians  per- 
sistently maintained  that  the  terms  of  the  armistice 
and  of  the  military  convention  had  not  been  duly 
observed  by  the  Allies  who  had,  they  said,  advanced 
their  troops  beyond  the  lines  assigned  to  them.  This 
dispute  was  brought  to  a  head  by  the  de  Lobit  note 
which,  briefly,  called  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Hungarian  troops  from  the  Roumanian  line  of 
demarcation  so  as  to  leave  a  sharply  defined  neutral 
zone,  and  insisted  upon  the  recognition  of  the  new 
boundaries.  Conflicting  accounts  have  been  given  of 
what  happened  between  Count  Karolyi  and  Colonel 
Vix,  then  head  of  the  Interallied  Mission  in 
Budapest,  when  the  note  was  presented  and  a  reply 
demanded  within  eight  hours.  Possibly  there  was  a 
reciprocal  misunderstanding,  for  it  seems  quite  certain 
that  the  note  was  not  intended  to  fix  the  political 
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boundaries  of  Hungary,  and  Colonel  Vix  steadily 
maintained  that  nothing  was  said  about  political 
boundaries.  Anyway,  both  sides  completely  lost 
their  heads,  and  when  within  forty-eight  hours 
Ashmead-Bartlett  and  I  arrived  in  Budapest  every- 
thing, though  outwardly  fairly  calm,  was  in  a  state  of 
hopeless  uncertainty  and  confusion.  When  the 
terms  of  the  note  had  become  known  the  bourgeois 
Ministers  had  at  once  declined  to  have  anything 
further  to  do  with  an  intolerable  situation,  and  seized 
the  opportunity  to  withdraw  from  the  Cabinet  on  the 
pietext  of  patriotism.  The  Social-Democrats  had, 
therefore,  to  decide  on  their  undivided  responsibility 
whether  to  comply  with  or  to  reject  the  note.  If 
they  complied  with  the  note  they  would  have  had 
to  fight  on  a  double  political  front ;  against  the 
Chauvinists  who  would  have  accused  them  of  betray- 
ing the  country  to  the  Roumanians,  Czechoslovaks 
and  Jugoslavs,  and  against  the  discontented 
proletariat  who  were  being  egged  on  by  the  Com- 
munists to  make  impossible  monetary  claims.  On  the 
other  hand  rejection  of  the  note  meant  immediate 
war  with  Roumania  and  the  danger  of  armed  risings 
by  the  Communists.  A  third  solution — the  frank 
surrender  of  the  government  to  the  Communists — 
was  justly  dreaded  by  the  party ;  but  this,  neverthe- 
less, was  what  in  effect  occurred  because  the  so-called 
compromise  with  the  Communists,  involving  as  it  did 
acceptance  of  the  Soviet  principles,  at  once  put  the 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  energetic  extremists,  and 
the  initial  proclamation  of  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat,  together  with  other  Bolshevist  doctrines, 
very  quickly  answered  the  question 

"  Who  is  the  Potter,  pray,  and  who  the  Pot?  " 
This  rapid  outcome  to  that  historic  afternoon  and 
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evening's  deliberations  put  the  Interallied  Mission  in 
a  quandary.     The  main  odium  fell  upon  the  French, 
as  the  populace  believed,  or  were  taught  to  believe, 
that  Colonel  Vix  had  not  merely  delivered  the  note 
but  had  himself  drawn  it  up.      French  officers  and 
men  were  openly  insulted  in  the  streets  of  Budapest 
and  the  headquarters  of  their  Mission  were  under 
the  constant  supervision  and  occupation  (or  "  protec- 
tion "  as  Kun  affected  to  call  it)  of  the  Red  Army. 
All  French  officers  entering  or  leaving  the  building 
had  their  revolvers  taken  away  from  them,  and  one 
officer  actually  had  his  badges  of  rank  torn  off  in  the 
street,   amid  the   cheers   of  the   spectators,    at   the 
bidding  of  a  Red  officer.     Nor  were  the  French  the 
only  sufferers.     The  Allied  flags  flying  outside  the 
Hotel  Ritz  and  elsewhere  were  shot  at  and  taken 
down.     Two  British  Monitors  which  came  hurrying 
up  from  Baja  and  reached  Budapest  on  22nd  March 
were  fired  upon,  and  an  Allied  officer  was  wounded 
during   the   voyage   up   the   Danube.      Guns   were 
trained  upon  these  vessels  during  their  twenty-four 
hours'  stay  in  Budapest,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
hinder  or  altogether  prevent  their  departure  by  the 
sowing  of  three  lines  of  mines  in  the  river.      Again 
two  British  motor-launches  belonging  to  the  Danube 
flotilla  were  also  seized  by  the  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Government    and    interned    and   their    crews    were 
forced  to  come  ashore — a  flagrant  act  of  war  which 
was  explained  away  by  the  absurd  excuse  that  the 
crews  had  deserted  their  ships  and  that  the  vessels 
had    consequently    been    kindly    occupied    by    the 
Bolshevists.     In  spite  of  these  studied  insults  and 
acts  of  hostility  Bela  Kun  was  professing  the  most 
peaceful  intentions,  and  either  was  denying  the  facts 
altogether  or  was  declaring  his  ignorance  of  them  and 
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his  reluctance  to   imagine  that   such   things   could 
possibly  occur  in  a  Bolshevist  Budapest. 

From  the  very  outset  Bela  Kun  was  the  main 
driving  power  of  the  Bolshevists.  So  far  as  I 
personally  was  concerned,  and  I  often  had  occasion 
to  meet  him,  he  was  outwardly  polite  and  obliging. 
The  son  of  a  small  country  attorney  somewhere  in  the 
Siebenbiirgen  district  and  of  Jewish  extraction,  Kun 
had  been  one  of  the  less  reputable  types  of  Hungarian 
journalists  known  popularly  as  "  revolver  journalists," 
that  is  to  say  virtual  blackmailers.  He  had  been  a 
prisoner  of  war  in  Russia  and  he  had  there  come  into 
contact  with  Lenin  from  whom  he  had  imbibed  the 
red  milk  of  Bolshevism.  In  appearance  he  was  a  sort 
of  white  negro,  and  his  sallow,  parchment-coloured 
skin  gave  one  the  impression  that  if  ever  another 
Charlotte  Corday  should  arise  in  Budapest  she  would 
find  the  Hungarian  Marat  almost  anywhere  rather 
than  in  his  bath.  He  was  not  a  man,  any  more  than 
were  his  colleagues,  of  any  real  originality  of  thought, 
but  he  had  a  most  portentous  capacity  for  hard  work, 
and  he  was  absolutely  unscrupulous  in  what  he  said 
or  did  in  the  furtherance  of  those  Bolshevist  ideals  in 
which  he  quite  genuinely  believed.  He  was  wont 
himself  to  go  down  to  Csepel  Island,  just  below 
Budapest,  and  thence  "  wireless  "  himself  to  Moscow 
and  get  the  advice  and  instructions  of  his  master  and 
friend,  Lenin.  On  one  such  occasion,  after  he  had 
brought  off  some  successful  stroke  and  had  received 
congratulations,  he  replied  as  follows  :  "  I  am  very 
proud  of  being  one  of  your  best  pupils,  but  I  think 
that  in  one  respect  I  am  superior  to  you,  namely  in 
the  question  of  mala  fides.  I  think  I  know  the 
Entente  very  well.  In  this  war  only  a  state  of 
armistice  can  occur  but  never  peace."     This  private 
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message  was  intercepted  by  a  brilliant  Hungarian 
intelligence  officer  who  was  frequently  able  to 
communicate  to  the  Allies  information  on  the 
strength  and  movements  of  the  Red  Armies  and  who 
has  since,  I  am  happy  to  say,  had  a  distinguished 
career  under  Admiral  Horthy.  This  hostility  to  the 
Entente  was  not,  indeed,  long  concealed,  and  on  one 
occasion  when  addressing  the  Soldiers'  Council  Bela 
Kun  openly  declared  :  "I  know  only  one  thing — 
namely  what  helps  the  proletariat  and  what  injures  the 
proletariat.  I  am  ready  to  lie  to  Imperialists  so  that 
perhaps  I  even  blush  at  what  I  do,  for  I  maintain  that 
it  is  a  dishonourable  act  to  tell  the  truth  to  the 
bourgeoisie  if  this  truth  should  hurt  the  proletariat." 
Kun  at  any  rate  acted  up  to  even  his  own  ambitious 
standard  of  mendacity.  Immediately  upon  our 
arrival  in  Budapest  Ashmead-Bartlett  and  myself 
drew  up  a  questionnaire  (modestly  limited  out  of 
deference  to  President  Wilson  to  13  points)  in 
which  we  asked  for  explanations  of  the  occurrences 
mentioned  above,  and  put  various  other  queries  of 
international  importance  at  the  moment.  Not  only 
did  Kun  impudently  deny  facts  which  we  had  either 
witnessed  ourselves  or  had  obtained  at  first  hand  from 
the  Entente  officers  concerned,  but  he  expressed  the 
warmest  desire  for  peace  with  all  the  world  at  the 
moment  when  the  de  Lobit  note  still  remained 
unanswered,  when  the  nucleus  of  the  Red  Army  was 
being  feverishly  formed,  and  when  the  town  was 
placarded  with  insulting  and  contemptuous  references 
to  the  hated  Roumanian  Boyars.  In  our  own  case  he 
was  guilty  of  a  deliberate  breach  of  faith.  We  had 
agreed  together  to  send  to  The  Times  and  Daily 
Telegraph  our  questionnaire  and  Kun's  replies, 
judging  that  his   answers  would  clear   up  for  the 
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British  public  an  ambiguous  situation.  In  reply  to 
our  thirteenth  question  which  ran,  "  Will  the  Soviet 
Government  allow  these  questions  and  answers  as  they 
stand  to  be  cabled  without  alteration  to  London  in 
English  after  they  have  been  duly  verified  by  the 
representative  of  the  Soviet  Government?  "  Kun 
had  answered  "  Sehr  gerne  " — "  Very  readily." 
But  in  spite  of  his  written  word,  a  copy  of  which  is 
to-day  before  me  as  I  write,  both  our  articles 
incorporating  this  joint  feature  were  suppressed 
without  our  knowledge,  and  we  had  the  mortification 
subsequently  of  finding  that  the  first  picturesque 
"interview"  had  been  granted  to  my  friend,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Segrue,  now  correspondent  in  Berlin  for  the 
Daily  News,  who  reached  Budapest  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours,  if  not  longer,  after  us. 

It  is  still  my  firm  personal  conviction  that  if 
Colonel  Vix  and  his  colleagues  had  taken  up  a  strong 
line  from  the  very  start,  and  had  insisted  upon  the 
immediate  occupation  of  Budapest  by  an  adequate 
interallied  force  the  Bolshevists  would  have  fallen 
without  a  blow  being  struck.  The  Bolshevists,  it  is 
true,  professed  to  snap  their  fingers  at  the  Paris 
Conference,  and  Bohm — one  of  the  most  presentable 
and  agreeable  members  of  the  Government — -who 
subsequently  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Red 
Army  showed  no  little  military  intelligence  for  a  man 
who  had  been  in  private  life  a  commercial  traveller  in, 
and  repairer  of,  typewriting  machines,  assured  me 
solemnly  that  even  if  the  Entente  did  send  troops  to 
Hungary  our  men  would  certainly  refuse  to  fight. 
All  this  talk  was,  of  course,  arrant  rubbish.  For  the 
first  three  weeks  or  so  of  their  tyranny  the  Reds 
could  probably  not  have  mustered  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  men,  though  it  was  difficult  to  form  an  exact 
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estimate  owing  to  the  custom  of  granting  recruits  a 
fortnight's  pay  and  some  rations,  which  practice 
induced  many  men  to  make  a  grand  tour  of  all  the 
recruiting  stations  in  turn.  The  Bolshevists  were, 
and  remained  extremely  short  of  any  artillery,  and 
the  equipment  of  most  of  the  men  was  shocking. 
But  the  difficulty  of  the  Entente  was  to  find  white 
troops  whose  arrival  would  not  have  the  effect  of 
uniting  the  whole  country  against  them.  A  single 
division  of  British  or  American  troops  dispatched 
without  delay  would  probably  have  entered  Budapest 
without  firing  a  shot  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
populace,  more  especially  if  in  announcing  their 
dispatch  the  Entente  had  made  it  quite  clear  that  they 
had  no  wish  to  interfere  in  a  purely  party  sense,  and 
that  the  returning  refugees,  who  would  of  course  have 
been  mainly  the  aristocracy  and  wealthy  business  men, 
would  not  be  allowed  to  come  back  under  the  Allies' 
skirts  and  exact  a  bloody  retribution.  The  know- 
ledge that  Entente  troops  were  on  their  way  would 
almost  certainly  have  encouraged  the  bourgeoisie  to 
resist  the  demand  for  disarmament,  and  one  would  not 
have  seen  the  spectacle  of  literally  cart-loads  of  rifles, 
sporting  guns  and  revolvers  being  driven  up  and 
unloaded  in  the  building  of  the  Pester  Lloyd. 
Although  the  extremist  section  of  the  Government 
very  quickly  dominated  their  more  moderate  mem- 
bers the  Jewish  mafia  remained  to  the  very  end  a 
somewhat  heterogeneous  association  of  rapscallions, 
and  not  only  were  the  small  peasantry,  despite  the 
early  realization  of  the  Bolshevists  that  the  com- 
munization  of  the  land  would  be  a  fatal  mistake, 
resolutely  hostile  to  Bela  Kun  and  his  gang,  but  even 
in  Budapest  and  the  other  large  towns  there  were  large 
sections  of  the  working  population  who  had  no  love 
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for  the  theory  and  practice  of  Bolshevism,  and  who 
would  have  been  quite  content  with  some  form 
of  more  orthodox  Socialist  government.  Unfortun- 
ately, however,  the  Powers  of  the  Big  Entente  could 
not,  or  would  not  find  the  requisite  troops,  and  the 
subsequent  half-hearted  and  halting  operations  by  the 
armies  of  what  is  now  the  Small  Entente  had  the 
anticipated  effect  of  rallying  to  the  Red  flag  many 
Hungarians  who,  much  as  they  may  have  disliked 
their  Jewish  tyrants,  were  still  imbued  with  feelings 
of  national  patriotism  and,  having  no  other  better 
occupation  on  hand  for  the  moment,  were  quite 
content  to  fight  against  the  despised  Czechs  and 
Roumanians. 

One  effort,  indeed,  was  made  by  the  Great  Powers 
to  come  to  an  amicable  understanding  with  the 
Bolshevists.  At  the  very  beginning  of  April,  when 
the  revolution  was  not  a  fortnight  old,  General 
Smuts  was  solemnly  sent  by  the  Supreme  Council  to 
investigate  "  certain  problems  arising  out  of  the 
Armistice  on  which  the  Supreme  Council  desire 
further  information."  His  arrival  caused  great  joy 
among  the  Bolshevists,  and  the  British  flag,  which  had 
disappeared  from  the  Hotel  Ritz  since  the  departure 
of  the  Allied  Missions,  again  floated  from  the 
windows.  This  elaborate  tomfoolery  was,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  entirely  wasted,  as  during  his  brief  visit  of 
barely  twenty-four  hours  General  Smuts  never 
left  his  special  train,  and  received  here  not  only 
Bela  Kun  and  certain  colleagues  but  Commander 
Williams-Freeman,  R.N.,  the  only  allied  officer  to 
remain  when  the  rest  left  Budapest,  Ashmead- 
Bartlett  and  myself.  The  Smuts  mission  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  calamitous  failure.  In  addition  to  his  desire 
for  obtaining  a  trustworthy  account  of  the  actual 
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situation  in  Hungary  the  General  had  been 
empowered  to  offer  to  raise  the  economic  blockade  if 
the  Bolshevists  would  agree  at  last  to  accept  the  terms 
of  the  still  outstanding  de  Lobit  note.  Bela  Kun, 
whether  sincerely  or  not,  was  apparently  inclined  to 
favour  this  proposal,  and  it  was  obvious  that  General 
Smuts  took  a  more  charitable  view  of  the  Bolshevist 
standpoint  than  those  of  us  who  had  already  had  a 
short  fortnight's  experience  of  the  Kun  regime. 
Anyway,  Kun,  who  had  gone  off  to  Csepel  Island  to 
get  advice  by  "  wireless  "  from  Moscow,  suddenly 
reappeared  at  the  railway  station  with  quite  a 
different  case,  and  General  Smuts  to  the  astonishment 
and  anger  of  the  Bolshevists  ordered  a  locomotive  and 
went  straight  back  again  to  Paris.  The  same 
evening  Bela  Kun  issued  the  following  typical 
communique  which  is  worth  reproduction  in  full  as  it 
illustrates  admirably  the  skilful  propaganda  methods 
of  the  Bolshevists  : 

For  the  first  time  since  November  1st  the  Entente  has  had 
diplomatic  pourparlers  with  the  Hungarian  Government, 
because  until  now  all  negotiations  were  of  a  military  character. 
General  Smuts  has  not  come  as  a  general,  but  as  diplomatic 
representative  of  the  Entente.  This  is  the  proof  that  the 
Hungarian  Soviet  Government  is  the  first  strong  Government 
since  the  revolution  in  Hungary. 

The  negotiations  are  progressing  in  a  serious  spirit,  and 
there  is  not  the  least  sign  which  would  suggest  that  the 
Entente  wants  to  undertake  military  operations  against  us. 

The  General  received  in  a  very  friendly  spirit  the  proposi- 
tion which  we  made — namely  that  parallel  with  the  Paris 
Conference  there  should  be  a  conference  at  Prague  or  Vienna, 
at  which  all  the  new  States  formed  from  the  former  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy  should  be  represented.  This  conference 
should  be  held  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  parties  repre- 
sented should  be  the  Hungarian  Soviet  Republic,  the  German- 
Austrian    Republic,    the    Jugoslav    State,    the    Czechoslovak 
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Republic  and  the  Kingdom  of  Roumania.  TEe  conference 
should  decide  the  question  of  the  several  political  frontiers,  a 
question  which  does  not  possess  the  greatest  interest  for  us, 
and  also  all  economic  questions. 

The  Hungarian  Soviet  Government  hopes  that  the  result 
of  this  conference  will  make  it  possible  for  the  different 
nationalities  of  the  old  Dual  Monarchy  to  live  together  in  a 
more  friendly  way  and  under  better  terms.  The  Government 
believes  that  this  conference  will  do  away  with  all  nationalist 
and  imperialistic  ideas,  because,  while  it  does  not  take  its 
stand  on  the  basis  of  territorial  integrity,  it  opposes  the 
imperialistic  and  aggressive  settlement  of  the  questions  at 
issue. 

The  negotiations  with  General  Smuts  are  not  yet  over, 
and  not  all  questions — as,  for  example,  that  of  the  neutral 
zones — have  been  settled.  The  Hungarian  Government  dis- 
played a  conciliatory  attitude  on  the  question  of  the  life  and 
property  of  foreigners,  and,  therefore,  hopes  that  General 
Smuts  will  work  for  the  strengthening  of  our  position.  We 
exclude  nationalistic  questions  on  our  own  side,  and  take  our 
stand  on  tKe  Socialistic  basis — in  other  words  we  concern 
ourselves  only  with  the  social  situation  of  the  workmen  of 
the  occupied  territories  and  protest  against  the  barbarous 
treatment  they  have  received. 

This  communique  had  been  prepared  before  it  was 
known  that  General  Smuts  had  suddenly  come  to 
realize  that  any  further  stay  in  Budapest  would  be  a 
pure  waste  of  time.  Quite  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing features  of  it  was  the  proposed  subsidiary 
international  conference,  and,  to  give  the  devil  his 
due,  Bela  Kun  deserves  some  credit  for  having 
foreseen  the  vital  necessity  of  the  Danubian  States 
coming  together  and  making  such  reciprocal  economic 
agreements  as  were  subsequently  arrived  at  at  Porto 
Rosa  and  elsewhere.  But,  however  excellent  the 
proposal  was  in  theory,  it  was  altogether  premature  at 
that    moment    as    Kim's    programme    would    have 
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seriously  trenched  upon  the  competence  and  activities 
of  the  Conference  of  Versailles.  Moreover,  there  was 
only  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  Kun's  real  and 
immediate  object  was  to  obtain  official  international 
"  recognition  "  of  his  Government  and,  further,  that 
the  Bolshevists  would  have  utilized  the  Conference  as 
an  opportunity  for  making  propaganda  in  favour  of 
their  cause.  My  conviction  that  this  was  the  case  had 
a  curious  and  not  uninstructive  little  sequel.  Not 
only  did  I  telegraph  in  this  sense  to  The  Times,  but  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  sending  a  message  of  warning 
in  a  similar  sense  through  one  of  General  Smuts'  staff 
to  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  great  Viennese  newspaper,  the  Neue  Freie  Presse, 
with  the  request  that  it  might  be  published.  This 
was  promptly  done,  and  the  next  time  that  I  was  in 
Vienna  I  called  upon  my  friend  to  thank  him.  He 
acknowledged  my  thanks  by  inquiring  whether  I  had 
yet  made  my  peace  with  the  Budapest  correspondent 
of  his  journal.  In  answer  to  my  inquiries  he 
explained  that  since  the  message  I  had  sent  had  been 
printed  in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  in  the  form  of  a 
telegram  from  Budapest  the  Bolshevists  had  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  been  sent  by  the  regular 
Budapest  correspondent,  and  that  despite  his  pro- 
fessions of  innocence  he  had  been  flung  into  prison  for 
a  week ! 

General  Smuts's  departure  had  other  amusing 
consequences  which,  at  the  risk  of  a  somewhat  long 
digression,  are  worth  telling  as  showing  Bolshevist 
methods  of  procedure.  It  had  been  intended  to  give 
the  General  a  banquet  on  the  night  of  4th  April  in 
the  Hotel  Ritz.  When  he  decided  so  unexpectedly 
to  return  to  Paris  it  was  too  late  to  countermand  the 
dinner  which  was  accordingly  converted  into  a  dinner 
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in  honour  of  the  Foreign  Press.  My  place  was 
between  Bohm  and  Agoston,  and  directly  opposite  to 
me  were  Pogany,  Ashmead-Bartlett,  and  Geza 
Herczeg.  These  and  various  other  names  are  on  the 
menu  which  serves  to  remind  me  that  a  first-rate 
dinner  it  was,  washed  down  with  plenty  of  excellent 
local  wine.  Agoston,  who  claimed  to  come  from 
Alsace-Lorraine  originally,  and  who  certainly  spoke 
excellent  French  and  German  together  with  some 
halting  English,  was  really  an  interesting  companion. 
He  was  a  teacher  of  history  and,  curiously  enough  for 
a  man  who  now  belonged  to  the  Jewish  mafia,  had 
published  a  strongly  anti-Semitic  work.  Pogany, 
who  with  much  less  reason  fancied,  like  the  late  Lord 
Northcliffe,  that  he  resembled  Napoleon  and  rather 
prided  himself  on  having  served  through  the  war,  was, 
I  remember,  largely  occupied  with  telling  us  about  a 
great  historical  drama  on  Napoleon  which  he  had 
written  but  had  failed  to  get  produced.  However,  as 
soon  as  the  Bolshevists  came  into  power  this  lack  of 
discernment  on  the  part  of  the  theatrical  managers 
was  quickly  got  over,  and  Budapest  enjoyed  for 
several  days  the  advantage  of  seeing  this  masterpiece. 
Bohm  also  became  very  confidential  in  the  course  of 
dinner,  and  mentioned  that  it  was  intended  to  use 
forged  English  banknotes  for  propaganda.  He  was 
furious  afterwards  when  this  statement,  which  I 
repeated  to  Ashmead-Bartlett,  was  printed  in  The 
Times  and  Daily  Telegraph,  and  he  declared  that  it 
was  only  a  joke,  and  in  any  case  dinner-table 
conversation  should  never  be  repeated — an  unim- 
peachable doctrine  which,  however,  I  should  never 
hesitate  to  break  in  my  country's  interest.  The 
dinner  party  did  not  break  up  till  midnight,  and  then 
several  of  us  adjourned  to  Ashmead-Bartlett 's  rooms, 
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in  order  to  introduce  one  or  two  Bolshevists  to  whisky. 
Bohm,  in  particular,  took  to  it  very  kindly,  and  it  was 
a  comic  sight  to  see  the  future  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Red  Army  obligingly  consent  to  exercise  his 
old  trade  and  set  right  some  defect  in  Ashmead- 
Bartlett's  typewriter.  This  free  indulgence  in  wine 
and  spirits  was  the  stranger  in  that  by  one  of  the 
earliest  Bolshevist  decrees  teetotalism  was  strictly 
enjoined  upon  everybody. 

However,  the  outbreak  was  a  very  good  thing  as  it 
turned  out  for  a  young  Hungarian  friend  of  ours, 
Count  Edward  Zichy.  At  the  request  of  Comman- 
der Freeman  the  Bolshevists  had  very  nobly  consented 
to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  Commander 
Freeman,  Ashmead-Bartlett,  and  myself.  As  a  rule 
we  only  availed  ourselves  of  this  privilege  to  drink 
wine  up  in  our  own  rooms  in  the  Ritz,  but  one  warm 
day  we  broke  through  our  custom  of  not  drinking 
wine  in  the  restaurant  where  the  unfortunate 
Hungarians  had  to  be  content  with  water.  We  were 
joined  at  luncheon  by  Teddy  Zichy,  and  we  so 
exasperated  him  by  inquiries  as  to  the  bouquet  of  his 
water  that  he  snatched  up  one  of  our  half-empty 
glasses  and  drained  it.  Two  days  later  Ashmead- 
Bartlett  was  astonished  to  get  a  note  from  him  in 
prison  saying  that  he  had  been  reported  for  breaking 
the  law  against  wine-drinking  and  asking  for  help. 
Of  course  Ashmead-Bartlett  promptly  went  up  to  the 
Foreign  Office  and,  after  explaining  the  circum- 
stances, requested  his  release.  This  was  steadily 
refused  for  a  time  until  Agoston  was  reminded  of 
that  night  in  Ashmead-Bartlett 's  rooms.  Agoston 
even  then  pleaded  that  that  was  an  exceptional 
occasion,  but  Ashmead-Bartlett  said  that  if  young 
Zichy  were  not   let   out   of  prison  we   should   at 
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once  inform  our  newspapers  that  the  People's 
Commissaries  in  Hungary  thought  nothing  of 
breaking  their  own  laws  which  they  forced  upon  the 
rest  of  the  population.  When  he  had  then  strolled 
back  to  the  Ritz  the  first  person  who  greeted  him  was 
Zichy.  Zichy  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  wild 
harum-scarum  young  man  who  afterwards  caused  a 
sensation  in  New  York  by  running  off  with  an 
American  girl  on  the  very  morning  that  she  was  to 
have  been  married  to  an  American  suitor.  Not  so 
very  long  after  his  release  he  suggested  to  me  that  we 
should  have  a  small  dance  in  his  parents'  otherwise 
empty  flat  in  the  Esterhazy-utca.  Though  it  was 
now  nearly  midsummer  all  the  men  guests  arrived  at 
the  Ritz  in  big  overcoats,  and  we  crammed  into  our 
pockets  the  bottles  of  wine  which  I  had  ordered  up 
into  my  rooms.  Away  we  all  went  in  three  or  four 
open  horse-cabs,  but  just  as  the  leading  cab,  in  which 
young  Zichy  was,  pulled  up  at  the  door  of  the  house 
I  heard  something  said,  and  then  to  my  astonishment 
saw  all  the  guests,  gentlemen  and  ladies  alike,  get  rid 
of  their  wine  bottles,  jump  out  of  the  cabs,  and  rush 
away  as  hard  as  they  could  go.  I  went  forward  to 
ask  Zichy  what  was  the  matter  and  he  dragged  me 
inside  in  obvious  alarm.  Immediately  on  the  opposite 
corner  of  the  street  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
notorious  "  Friends  of  Lenin."  This  body  of  men 
who  had  been  officially  dissolved  by  Bohm  under  their 
original  title  of  the  "  Legion  of  Terror,"  comprised 
all  the  choicest  blackguards  of  the  Bolshevist  army, 
and,  having  reconstituted  themselves  under  their  new 
name,  were  known  to  be  ready  for  any  villainy. 
One  of  these  formidable  scoundrels  had,  it  seems, 
been  standing  in  Zichy's  doorway  when  we  all  drove 

up,  and  when  Zichy,  clanking  with  bottles,  jumped 

c 
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out  of  the  cab  the  man  stepped  out  of  the  darkness 
and  asked  Zichy  what  he  had  in  his  coat.  As  the 
Red  soldier  had  moved  off  Zichy  and  I  carried  the 
remaining  bottles  into  his  flat  and  sat  down  to  await 
developments.  After  about  an  hour,  as  nothing  had 
happened,  I,  acting  on  my  privilege,  drank  one 
bottle  of  wine,  but  Zichy  absolutely  refused  to  touch 
a  drop.  At  his  request,  however,  I  agreed  to  sleep 
the  night  there.  The  following  morning  as  I  was 
going  out  the  hall-porter  told  me  that  about  two- 
thirty  a.m.  seven  "  Friends  of  Lenin  "  had  come  to 
arrest  the  young  Count,  but  on  being  told  that  an 
English  officer  (which  was  then  untrue)  was  sleeping 
in  the  flat  they  had  cursed  and  gone  away.  After 
making  a  point  of  showing  myself  before  the  soldiers' 
building  I  went  back  and  told  Zichy  what  had 
occurred,  and  we  soon  collected  some  of  the  male 
guests  of  overnight  and  drank  all  the  wine  before  the 
Reds  had  time  to  change  their  minds.  Very  shortly 
after  this  Zichy  went  off  to  Vienna  armed  with  one  of 
the  strangest  passports  which  anyone  can  ever  have 
possessed.  Ashmead-Bartlett  and  I  cut  up  and  then 
pasted  together  so  that  the  addresses  should  not  be 
visible  two  of  the  special  vivid  red  envelopes  in  which 
urgent  "  copy  "  is  posted  to  London  newspaper 
offices.  We  then  parodied  the  style  in  which  the 
British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
commends  the  holder  of  a  passport  to  the  world  at 
large,  stamped  it  liberally  in  red  sealing  wax  with  a 
beautiful  old  Tuscan  coin  which  Zichy  wore  on  his 
watch-chain,  and  signed  it  jointly  with  some 
magnificent  signatures  and  titles.  Kun  ought  to 
have  been  delighted  with  such  a  pre-eminently  scarlet 
document,  but  curiously  enough  Zichy  escaped  over 
the  frontier  without  having  to  produce  it,  though  he 
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was  compelled  to  show  it  to  an  Austrian  guard,  and 
had  some  trouble  in  making  him  accept  it. 

After  General  Smuts 's  return  to  Paris  the 
Bolshevists  settled  down  to  preparations  for  the 
inevitable  war,  and  to  the  attempted  execution  of 
their  idiotic  legislation.  Some  of  the  decrees  were 
too  childish  for  words,  and,  though  the  extreme 
penalty  was  not  often,  if  ever,  exacted  on  this  score, 
any  breach  of  them  was  so  generally  punishable  by 
heavy  fines  or  death  that  they  might  almost  have  been 
countersigned  by  the  White  Queen.  Speaking  in 
February,  before,  therefore,  the  second  revolution, 
Pogany,  then  President  of  the  Soldiers'  Council, 
declared  in  a  significant  but  quite  unnoticed  warning 
speech  : 

The  political  revolution,  though  apparently  at  an  end, 
was  in  reality  only  beginning  and  would  be  succeeded  by  a 
social  revolution  which  would  only  end  when  they  had 
completely  crushed  the  old  system.  There  was  a  revolu- 
tionary Government,  but  it  had  not  power  over  the  country. 
The  question  was  whether  the  Government  was  willing  to 
carry  through  quickly  the  revolutionary  transformation. 
They  gave  them  a  limited  time  to  demolish  the  old  system 
and  the  sources  of  its  power.  If  they  wanted  to  be  the 
masters  they  must  crush  the  present  landowners,  capitalists 
and  clergy. 

This  plain  warning,  which  so  clearly  shows  the 
exact  parallel  between  the  Bolshevist  methods  in 
Hungary  and  in  Russia,  was  begun  to  be  carried  into 
execution  with  feverish  rapidity.  As  has  already 
been  mentioned  the  Communists  recognized  from  the 
outset  that  the  peasants  were  no  friends  to  their 
doctrines,  and  Kun  himself  told  me  in  an  interview 
that  the  failure  of  the  Karolyi  policy  was  due  to  the 
objection  of  the  majority  of  the  peasants  to  the  sub- 
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division  of  the  land.  The  peasants  realized  that 
a  sub-division  of  the  soil  was  more  than  ever 
economically  unsound  at  that  moment  when  there 
was  such  a  lack  of  machinery,  oxen,  and  other 
requisites.  Kun  accordingly  made  up  his  mind  that 
only  large  holdings  were  to  be  communized,  and  he 
adopted  the  not  uningenious  sj^stem  whereby  all  the 
produce  from  any  given  estate  should  be  divided  up  in 
the  first  instance  between  the  workers  on  that  estate 
to  the  extent  of  their  actual  needs,  and  the  remaining 
surplus  was  then  to  be  distributed  by  a  central 
authority  to  the  town  and  other  industrial  workers, 
the  peasants  receiving  in  exchange  machinery  and 
such  other  goods  as  they  might  require.  This  system, 
it  was  calculated,  would  make  the  internal  trade  of  the 
country  very  largely  an  affair  of  book-keeping,  and, 
in  so  far  as  it  permitted  the  recall  of  a  portion  of  the 
rapidly  growing  mass  of  paper  money,  was  intended 
to  help  to  raise  the  value  of  the  Hungarian  krone. 
The  Bolshevist  episode  was,  however,  too  short-lived 
to  allow  of  any  judgment  being  passed  on  this  scheme. 
The  measures  aimed  at  finance  and  industry  were 
more  drastic  and  more  indefensible.  Kun  favoured 
the  cancellation  of  all  internal  national  loans  above 
ten  thousand  kronen,  and  justified  the  confiscation 
and  sale  of  diamonds  and  golden  jewellery  on  the 
score  that  minerals  such  as  copper  had  already  been 
seized  during  the  war  for  national  purposes,  and  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  gains  of  the  war  profiteers 
had  been  spent  in  the  purchase  of  diamonds.  All 
personal  property,  in  fact,  above  a  very  small  amount 
was  to  be  seized  without  indemnity,  and  there  was, 
with  few  exceptions,  no  security  for  banks,  shops, 
hotels,  houses,  furniture,  objects  of  art  or  what  not. 
No  man  was  to  be  allowed  to  possess  more  than  two 
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suits  of  clothes,  four  shirts,  two  pairs  of  boots,  and 
four  pairs  of  socks.  Women  were  to  be  similarly 
rationed,  and  I  remember  the  dismay  of  a  disgustingly 
rich  Roumanian's  wife  who  came  to  ask  my  advice, 
and  admitted  that  she  had  seventy  different  dresses  in 
her  wardrobe.  I  can  well  believe  it,  as  I  never 
remember  to  have  seen  her  wear  the  same  dress 
twice. 

The  clergy,  too,  were  picked  out  for  especially 
harsh  treatment.  In  company  with  the  insane,  with 
criminals,  with  shopkeepers  employing  a  paid  assistant 
they  were  declared  incapable  of  either  the  active  or 
passive  right  of  franchise,  and,  with  the  abolition  of 
ecclesiastical  taxation,  they  were  in  future  to  subsist 
on  the  donations  of  their  faithful  followers.  Services 
were,  indeed,  still  tolerated  in  the  churches,  though 
there  was  for  a  moment  an  idea  of  turning  the  St. 
Stephanskirche  into  a  cinematograph,  but  religious 
teaching  was  strictly  prohibited  in  all  schools,  and 
clerical  professors  and  teachers  were  only  to  retain 
their  posts  if,  besides  passing  a  test  of  their  Bolshevist 
orthodoxy,  they  gave  up  their  religious  orders.  In 
substitution  for  the  prayers  which  formerly  marked 
the  beginning  and  the  close  of  the  school  hours  were 
now  to  come  "  the  rhythmically  expressed  utterances 
of  the  proletariat  spirit  ' '  and  at  the  end  of  the  school 
playtime  the  children  were  to  sing  the  Marseillaise  and 
the  Internationale.  Among  the  mass  of  other 
impossible  and  half-baked  decrees  was  the  absurd 
regulation  that  the  owners  of  houses  with  bath- 
rooms were  to  throw  them  open  all  Saturday  to  poor 
children  and  to  provide  all  the  requisite  light, 
heating,  and  towels ;  the  abolition  of  servants ; 
the  abolition  of  "tipping,"  and  the  reservation 
at  specially  low  prices  of  the  majority  of  the  seats  in 
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the  theatres,    cinemas,    and    Opera  House  for   the 
proletariat. 

If ,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  Big  Entente  had  only 
taken  a  firm  and  decided  course  of  action  from  the 
very  outset  instead  of  sending  Kun  a  series  of  ultimata 
which  he  swallowed  with  the  same  light-heartedness 
as  he  did  his  morning  breakfast,  or  if  only  the  troops 
of  the  Small  Entente  had  been  resolutely  launched 
upon  Budapest  this  disastrous  chapter  in  Hungarian 
history  would  have  been  quickly  closed.  When 
towards  the  close  of  April  the  Roumanians  had 
occupied  the  town  of  Szatmar  and  thus  gained  the 
gateway  to  the  great  Hungarian  plain  Kun,  in  a 
speech  of  great  frankness,  admitted  that  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  Red  levies  had  stood  their  ground, 
and  that  the  Roumanians  were  everywhere  attacking 
"  with  a  preponderance  of  numbers  and  better 
weapons,  and  with  a  more  complete  equipment  than 
that  which  the  young  army  of  the  young  proletarian 
State  possesses."  Unfortunately,  from  whatever 
motives,  the  Roumanians  did  not  immediately  follow 
up  their  overwhelming  advance,  and  the  Communists, 
inspired  by  the  undeniably  courageous  leadership  of 
such  men  as  Kun,  Bohm,  and  Pogany,  were  given  a 
breathing  space,  and  were  able  to  reorganize  their 
army  to  such  an  extent  that  they  subsequently 
inflicted  serious  reverses  upon  the  young  Czechoslovak 
army,  and  threatened  to  create  an  extremely  grave 
military  situation.  Enthusiasm  had  been  artificially 
lashed  up  in  Budapest  by  a  most  portentous  celebra- 
tion of  1st  May.  Literally  millions  of  kronen  were 
expended  upon  draping  Budapest  in  red.  The  only 
parallel  that  suggests  itself  is  the  outburst  of  Turkish 
national  fanaticism  in  the  autumn  of  1922 ;  but  even 
Constantinople  and  the  Turkish  countryside  were  not 
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so  red  as  was  Budapest  on  that  May  Day  when  all  the 
pillars  and  outline  of  the  royal  palace,  the  iron 
girders  on  the  bridges,  the  lamp-posts  in  the  streets 
and  so  forth  were  swathed  in  miles  upon  miles  of  red 
baize  so  that  poor  Budapest  had  almost  the  air  of  a 
patient  stricken  down  with  a  bad  attack  of  gout. 
The  Communists,  too,  were  greatly  heartened  by  the 
early  realization  that  the  refugee  Magyar  nobles  and 
officers  were  quite  incapable  of  provoking  any  serious 
opposition  to  them.  The  part  played  by  certain  of 
these  emigres  was,  in  fact,  far  from  obeying  the 
dictum  noblesse  oblige.  Tucked  away  in  the  safety 
of  their  Viennese  retreat  a  small  party  of  these 
aristocrats  attempted  to  concoct  fantastic  plans  for 
the  reconquest  of  their  country  which  either  came  to 
nothing  owing  to  the  sheer  imbecility  of  their 
conception  and  execution  or  led  to  local  and 
spasmodic  risings  among  the  unhappy  Hungarian 
peasants  which  were  ruthlessly  stamped  out  in  blood 
by  the  sadistic  Szamuelly  and  his  gangs  of  ferocious 
cut-throats.  The  more  serious  minded  among  the 
Hungarians  flocked  round  the  provisional  Government 
set  up  at  Szegedin,  and  by  their  choice  of  Admiral 
Horthy  first  as  Minister  of  War  and  soon  after  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  national  forces  showed 
that  they  were  anxious  and  ready  to  act  in  a  sober, 
patriotic  spirit.  But  Horthy 's  little  contingent  was 
not  too  favourably  looked  upon  by  the  countries  lately 
in  arms  against  Hungary,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  not  only  was  this  force  starved  in  arms  and 
ammunition,  but  it  was  prevented  from  actively 
taking  the  field  from  a  fear  that,  when  once  the 
Bolshevists  had  been  swept  from  power,  Horthy  and 
his  men  would  rally  all  the  country  round  them  and 
would,  as  was  only  too  likely,  have  swept  the  armies 
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of  the  Small  Entente  outside  the  old  boundaries  of 
Hungary.  Freed,  then,  thanks  to  the  lack  of  policy 
or  conflicting  jealousies  of  the  Powers,  from  any 
anxieties  over  the  refugee  Magyar  nobles,  over  the 
Roumanians,  and  over  the  combined  forces  of  the 
French  and  Serbs  in  the  south,  the  Communists  were 
able  to  knock  the  Czechs,  under  the  indifferent 
leadership  of  the  Italian  General  Piccioni,  into  the 
proverbial  cocked  hat  and  not  only  penetrated  a 
considerable  distance  into  Slovakia,  but  even  at  one 
moment  threatened  Austria,  in  which  country 
Wiener  Neustadt  was  notoriously  a  hot-bed  of 
Communism  while  certain  battalions  of  the  militarily 
quite  inefficient  Volkswehr  in  Vienna  were  known  to 
have  strong  Bolshevist  sympathies. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  cheap  military 
triumphs,  the  position  of  the  Bolshevists  was  gradually 
growing  more  and  more  untenable.  The  real  feeling 
of  many  people  was  shown  by  an  incident  at  the  Hotel 
Ritz  one  evening  when  there  were  circumstantial 
reports  of  the  collapse  of  the  Government.  Although 
there  was  the  usual  posse  of  Red  Guards  loafing  about 
the  entrance  hall,  the  band  was  egged  on  and 
plucked  up  enough  courage  to  play  the  famous 
"  Rakoczky  "  march.  Hungarian  officers  ventured 
to  reappear  with  all  their  medals  and  badges  of  rank, 
and  everybody  drank  to  the  fall  of  Kun.  Suddenly  a 
detachment  of  Red  Guards  sent  round  from  the 
neighbouring  Hotel  Hungaria,  which  had  been 
converted  into  a  Bolshevist  fortress  and  housed  Kun 
and  other  leaders,  appeared  in  the  Ritz  and  began  to 
make  arrests.  There  was  a  general  panic  and 
stampede.  The  leader  of  the  Zigeuner  orchestra  and 
one  of  his  sons  were  hauled  off  to  the  Hungaria 
where  the  father  was  informed  that  unless  his  second 
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son  was  forthcoming  within  two  hours  the  first  would 
be  shot.  The  second  son,  as  it  happened,  had  fled 
upstairs  to  the  rooms  of  the  British  Naval  Mission 
where  he,  together  with  various  other  terrified  people, 
implored  the  protection  of  Commander  Williams- 
Freeman.  Anybody,  indeed,  of  British  nationality 
was  beset  by  frightened  hotel  guests,  and  both 
Ashmead-Bartlett  and  myself  were  compelled,  willy- 
nilly,  to  stuff  our  pockets  with  valuable  diamonds  and 
other  jewellery  worth  thousands  of  pounds  which  was 
simply  thrust  into  our  hands  by  various  ladies,  many 
quite  unknown  to  us  personally.  Eventually, 
Commander  Freeman  succeeded  in  arranging  matters 
with  Kun,  and  one  was  able  to  relieve  oneself  of  the 
responsibility  of  being  a  peripatetic  jeweller's  shop, 
but  it  was  a  curious  comment  on  Hungarian  gratitude 
that  when  Commander  Freeman  finally  returned  to 
his  rooms  he  found  that  the  scared  refugees  had  been 
wandering  about  and  had  almost  entirely  gobbled  up 
a  large  ham  which  was  lying  on  his  bedroom  table, 
and  which  we  had  been  looking  forward  to  as  our 
breakfast  for  a  week. 

Externally  the  two  events  which  made  the 
collapse  of  Bolshevism  obviously  only  a  question 
of  time  were,  first,  the  attack  by  six  Hungarian 
Monitors  on  the  Hotel  Hungaria  on  24th  June,  and 
secondly  the  Bolshevist  compliance  with  the  orders  of 
General  Pelle  (who  with  his  generals  Mittelhauser  and 
Hennocque  had  now  given  French  leadership  to  the 
Czechs)  to  cease  their  advance  into  Slovakia,  and 
retire  to  the  demarcation  line.  The  attack  of  the 
Monitors  was  of  little  military  value  in  itself,  and, 
being  only  supported  by  a  gallant  rising  by  a  small 
band  entrenched  in  the  Cadets'  Military  College, 
achieved  nothing  beyond  giving  Kun  the  surprise  and 
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shock  of  his  life,  and  ripping  several  ugly  gashes  in  the 
river  facade  of  the  hotel.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
generally  commented  that  revolutions  frequently 
break  out  first  among  sailors,  and  Kun  did  not  feel 
strong  enough  to  take  vengeance  on  the  cadets  and 
others  after  their  surrender.  This  was,  indeed,  his 
original  intention,  and  preparations  were  made  to 
erect  scaffolds  in  the  famous  Andrassy-utca.  Owing 
to  the  illness  and  absence  in  Vienna  of  Commander 
Freeman  I  was  at  that  moment  acting — quite 
unofficially — as  the  British  Representative  in  Buda- 
pest, and  Colonel  Romanelli,  the  head  of  the  Italian 
Military  Mission  which  had  returned  to  Budapest 
some  little  time  before,  asked  me  to  join  him  in  a 
letter  of  protest  to  Kun.  As  I  was  purely  there  in 
my  capacity  as  a  correspondent,  and  had  only 
undertaken  the  task  of  acting  British  representative 
in  order  to  oblige  our  representative  in  Vienna,  and 
to  be  in  a  position  to  supply  him  secretly  with 
information  which  I  could  not  otherwise  have  pro- 
cured, I  felt  bound  only  to  aid  Colonel  Romanelli  in 
drafting  the  protest,  and  to  leave  him  to  sign  it  alone. 
The  letter,  anyway,  which  was  very  firmly  worded, 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  Colonel  Romanelli  was 
afterwards  presented  with  a  sword  of  honour  in 
recognition  of  his  having  saved  some  seventy  young 
men  from  hanging. 

If  this  incident  proved  clearly  that  the  Bolshevists 
were  not  so  indifferent  to  the  demands  of  the  Entente, 
when  energetically  made,  as  they  professed  to  be,  the 
acceptance  of  General  Pelle's  command,  issued  at  the 
instructions  of  Paris,  settled  the  Bolshevists'  fate. 
So  long  as  the  Reds  were  successfully  harrying  the 
Czechs  they  were  able  to  appeal  to  the  patriotic 
instincts  of  the  masses,  while  the  circumstance  that 
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the  sources  of  many  of  the  raw  materials  so"  urgently 
needed  by  the  country  lay  in  districts  of  old  Hungary 
now  beyond  the  demarcation  line,  enabled  them  to 
justify  their  professed  indifference  to  territorial 
boundaries  on  the  specious  plea  that  they  were  only 
seeking  economic  justice.  I  happened  to  have  gone 
out  to  Bohm's  headquarters  at  Godollo,  the  charming 
summer  resort  built  by  Maria  Theresa,  to  have  tea 
with  him  on  the  very  afternoon  that  General  Pelle's 
telegram  arrived.  Bohm  was  obviously  very  much 
perturbed,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  saloon  of  the 
railway  car  which  formed  his  G.H.Q.  in  a  wonderful, 
ill-fitting  khaki  uniform  with  broad  red  and  gold 
bands  on  the  cuffs.  He  naively  inquired  whether  his 
uniform  was  not  very  like  that  of  a  British  General, 
and  I  remember  shocking  one  of  his  staff  when,  after 
complimenting  Bohm  on  his  smart  appearance,  I  told 
him  I  was  disappointed  to  find  him  converted  into 
such  a  fire-eater,  and  that  he  should  have  had  crossed 
typewriters  on  his  epaulettes  as  a  memento  of  his  old 
civilian  occupation.  Bohm  told  me  quite  frankly  that 
it  had  been  decided  by  the  Inner  Council  of  the 
People's  Commissaries  to  comply  with  the  demands 
of  the  Entente,  and  he  was  apparently  under  small 
illusion  as  to  what  the  effect  would  be.  Bv  a  curious 
paradox  contradicting  their  alleged  principles  the 
Hungarian  Bolshevists  throve  only  on  military  and 
chauvinistic  expansion.  Retirement  and  retreat  were 
fatal  to  them;  and,  with  the  capital  suffering  daily 
more  and  more  from  the  refusal  of  the  peasants  to 
accept  the  Bolshevist  "  white  "  money  (as  opposed  to 
the  blue-tinted  notes  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank) 
and  even  to  sell  supplies  for  "  blue  "  money,  and 
again  with  the  hopeless  collapse  of  the  Soviet  and 
Socialist  theories  in  the  factories  negotiations  and 
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intrigues  were  quickly  begun  in  Vienna  for  the 
supersession  of  the  predominantly  Communist  mafia 
by  a  purely  Social-Democratic  Government.  Every- 
thing, as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  ready  for  the  peaceful 
withdrawal  of  Kun  and  Company  on  4th  August  when 
a  last  desperate,  and  at  the  same  time  half-hearted 
attack  by  the  Bolshevists  upon  the  Roumanian 
position  on  the  Tisza  (Theiss)  finally  precipitated 
matters  and  led  at  once  to  the  fall  of  the  Communists 
and  to  the  Roumanian  occupation  of  Budapest. 
Of  the  prominent  Bolshevist  leaders  the  majority 
managed  to  escape  into  Austria  or  elsewhere,  but  the 
bloodthirsty  Szamuelly,  contrary  to  the  general  report 
that  he  had  committed  suicide,  was  caught  in  an 
attempt  to  cross  the  Leitha,  and  his  body  was  found 
with  twenty-eight  bullet  wounds  in  it. 

But  the  collapse  of  the  Bolshevist  regime  brought 
no  real  relief  for  a  long  time  to  the  sadly  distraught 
Hungary.  Once  again  the  fatal  vacillation  and 
mutual  jealousy  of  the  Powers  made  Hungary  the 
plaything  of  rival  amateur  policies  and  ambitions. 
Terribly  as  they  had  suffered  during  the  Great  War, 
and  great  as  had  been  their  provocation,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  that  the  Roumanian  occupation 
of  Hungary  reflected  credit  either  upon  their  High 
Commissioner  M.  Diamandi  or  upon  General  Hol- 
ban's  troops.  The  levies  exacted  in  retribution  for  the 
war-time  levies  of  the  Hungarians  in  Roumania  were 
carried  out  on  an  altogether  exorbitant  scale,  and 
there  is  only  too  much  reason  for  supposing  that 
even  certain  highly  placed  officers  gave  way  to  cor- 
ruption and  private  looting.  Many  of  the  Roumanian 
officers  certainly  were  quite  unable  to  behave  them- 
selves as  gentlemen,  and  there  was  a  general 
disposition  to  act  as  though  Roumania  had  won  a 
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glorious  triumph  over  Hungary  whereas  she  had  really 
never  encountered  anything  but  lukewarm  opposition 
from  a  small  minority  of  the  true  Magyar  people. 
This  conduct  was  extremely  distasteful  not  only  to 
the  members  of  the  Romanelli  Mission  but  also  to  the 
officers  under  Admiral  Troubridge,  who  was  forced  to 
intervene  sharply  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  the 
interests  of  fair  play  and  in  defence  of  the  common 
rights  of  all  the  Allies  which  were  being  arrogantly 
disregarded  by  the  Roumanians.  Meanwhile  in  the 
south  and  west  some  of  the  more  violent  Magyar 
officers  such  as  Lieutenant  Hejjas  and  Captain 
Pronay,  disregarding  the  orders  or  better  judgment 
of  Admiral  Horthy  and  others,  were  sweeping  the 
country  with  their  irregular  bands,  and  were  carrying 
out  that  "  White  Terror  "  which  was  so  trumpeted 
abroad  in  the  Jewish  organs  of  the  Press  that  had 
said  little  or  nothing  about  the  "  Red  Terror  "  for 
which  such  a  gruesome  vengeance  was  now  being 
taken.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  many 
bestial  excesses  were  committed  by  the  maddened 
"  Whites,"  a  certain  number  of  whom  had  lost  not 
only  property  but  relatives  under  the  Kun  tyranny, 
but  even  the  report  of  the  British  Joint  Labour 
Delegation  to  Hungary,  May,  1920,  unpleasant 
reading  as  it  is,  did  not  attribute  to  the  reaction 
one  quarter  of  the  outrages  which  were  greedily 
telegraphed  back  to  England  and  elsewhere  by 
some  notoriously  unbalanced  and  prejudiced  corres- 
pondents. Nor  was  this  all.  While  the  Roumanians 
were  busily  working  for  some  alleged  form  of  union 
with  Hungary  under  the  Roumanian  Crown  or  under 
a  Roumanian  Prince,  while  some  Italians  had  visions 
of  seeing  an  Italian  Prince  on  the  throne  of  St. 
Stephen,    while   some    Magyars   were   canvassing   a 
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British  candidate  and  others  began  to  think  again  of 
King  Karl,  that  ambitious  political  weathercock  Herr 
Friedrich  suddenly  attempted  a  bold  coup  d'etat  by 
constituting  himself  Prime  Minister  and  calling  the 
Archduke  Joseph  to  the  Governorship  of  Hungary. 
The  Archduke  Joseph  is  a  kindly  gentleman  and 
a  sincere  patriot,  the  only  one  of  the  Habsburgs, 
perhaps,  who  ever  really  won  the  affections  of  the 
Magyars,  and  he  had  gained  much  popularity  among 
the  soldiers  during  the  war  by  the  unaffected  way  in 
which  he  had  shared  in  their  trials  and  looked  after 
their  interests.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  first  revolu- 
tion he  had  withdrawn  to  his  estate  at  Alcsuth,  and 
even  Bela  Kun  had  not  ventured  to  interfere 
materially  with  the  country  gentleman  who  was  living 
there  quietly  as  Herr  Joseph  Habsburg.  Kun's 
anxiety  not  to  outrage  him  unduly  was,  in  fact, 
illustrated  by  a  curious  little  incident  which  proved  at 
once  Kun's  wonderful  memory  for  details  and  his 
lurking  ambition  to  consolidate  his  position  by 
standing  well  with  the  Big  Entente.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  May  Major  Edward  Borrow  came  to  Budapest 
bearing  a  private  letter  from  King  George  to  the 
Archduke,  and  requested  Kun's  permission  to  deliver 
it  at  once  in  person.  Kun  at  first  undertook  to 
deliver  the  letter,  but  when  Major  Borrow  naturally 
refused  to  part  with  the  letter  Kun  accepted  this 
standpoint  and  only  stipulated  that  Major  Borrow 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  certain  man  who  would 
not  arrive  in  Budapest,  he  said,  until  the  following 
day.  When  Major  Borrow  finally  executed  his 
mission  he  found  the  Archduke  indisposed  and  in  bed 
and  wondering  why  a  Bolshevist  emissary  had  arrived 
overnight  with  one  of  his  uniforms.  Kun's  quick 
brain  had  remembered  that  Archduke  Joseph  had  no 
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uniforms  down  at  Alcsuth,  and  had  deliberately  found 
excuses  for  a  day's  delay  in  order  that  the  Archduke 
might,  if  he  were  well  enough  to  rise  from  his 
sick-bed,  greet  King  George's  messenger  in  the 
appropriate  attire.  That  was  surely  the  genius  of 
propaganda. 

The  Archduke  was  still  down  at  Alcsuth  when 
Herr  Friedrich  and  his  adherents  persuaded  him  that 
the  Peidl  Government,  which  had  just  taken  over 
Kun's  inheritance,  was  little  if  any  better  than  its 
predecessor,  and  that  he  had  a  mission  to  save  his 
country.  The  Archduke  accepted  the  task  and, 
according  to  Herr  Friedrich 's  statement,  found 
ready  support  among  the  representatives  of  the 
Entente  missions  now  flocking  back  into  Budapest. 
If  this  is  true  these  representatives  did  not  display 
much  political  acumen.  It  was  left  to  the  newspaper 
correspondents  to  point  out  the  inadvisability  of 
a  Habsburg,  however  disinterested  his  motives, 
attempting  so  soon  to  stand  again  at  the  head  of  the 
Hungarian  State.  This  view  was  that  adopted  by 
the  Paris  Conference,  and,  although  Herr  Friedrich 
managed  to  retain  the  premiership  until  after  the 
departure  of  the  Roumanians  and  the  triumphal  entry 
of  Admiral  Horthy  and  his  Szegedin  army  into 
Budapest  on  16th  November,  and  though  he  was  only 
compelled  to  relinquish  office  with  great  difficulty  by 
Sir  George  Clerk,  the  Archduke  Joseph  was  forced 
to  withdraw  again  from  his  post  in  a  very  short  time. 

With  the  arrival  in  Budapest  of  Admiral  Horthy 
on  that  wet  and  cheerless  Sunday  morning  the  baleful 
interlude  of  Hungarian  Bolshevism  may  be  said  to 
have  terminated.  For  many  months,  indeed,  its 
aftermath  was  actively  felt.  The  excesses  of  the 
Irregulars  continued  with  almost  unabated  vigour. 
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Men  were  seized  and  flung  into  prison  or  into 
concentration  camps,  and  retained  there  without  trial 
for  several  months  on  the  mere  suspicion  that  they  had 
abetted  the  Bolshevist  cause.  There  were  many  trials 
of  notorious  Communist  leaders,  fourteen  of  whom 
were  hung  on  the  morning  of  18th  December  alone, 
and  there  were  frequent  minor  outbursts  against  the 
Jews  who  were  cordially  detested  not  only  on  account 
of  the  mere  fact  that  they  were  Jews  but  also  because 
they  had  been  so  prominently  connected  with  the 
Communist  interlude  and,  further,  because  they  had 
been  the  principal  war  profiteers.  Little  by  little, 
however,  Admiral  Horthy  managed  to  consolidate  his 
authority  and  to  restore  some  order.  In  this  he  was 
well  backed  up  during  his  short  term  of  power  by 
Herr  Huszar  who  had  finally  been  selected  by  Sir 
George  Clerk  as  the  best  available  man  to  form  an 
administration  acceptable  to  the  Entente.  Herr 
Huszar  was  one  of  the  most  unaffected  persons 
imaginable,  and  a  man  of  great  physical  strength  and 
endurance.  He  was,  I  fancy,  a  good  deal  more 
reactionary  than  Sir  George  Clerk  suspected  when  he 
put  him  in  the  place  of  the  arriviste  Herr  Friedrich, 
but  he  certainly  had  a  difficult  period  of  office, 
coinciding  as  it  did  with  the  General  Elections  and 
with  the  summoning  of  the  Hungarian  Peace  Delega- 
tion to  Paris  to  receive  the  first  draft  of  the  Treaty  of 
Trianon.  Hungary  has,  moreover,  been  well  served 
by  the  succeeding  Prime  Ministers,  Count  Teleki,  a 
distinguished  geographer,  and  Count  Bethlen,  who 
comes  of  old  and,  I  fancy,  formerly  royal  Transyl- 
vanian  stock.  Count  Bethlen,  in  particular,  has  been 
a  distinct  success,  and  in  spite  of  the  more  or  less 
violent  incidents  which  are  bound  to  arise  from  time 
to  time  among  so  impetuous,  chivalrous,  and  naturally 
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pugnacious  a  people  as  the  Magyars  there  are  welcome 
signs  that  even  some  of  the  hotheads  are  at  last 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  world  has  moved  forward 
since  1914,  and  it  might  even  be  said  that  with  all  its 
horrors  and  its  national  disgrace  and  humiliation  that 
four  months'  Bolshevist  interlude  in  1919  was  not  an 
absolutely  unmixed  evil. 


D 


CHAPTER    III 

Austria's  fight  for  life 

IT  is  hardly  open  to  serious  argument  that,  with 
the  special  and  abnormal  exception  of  Russia, 
no  country  has  been  more  hardly  hit  by  the 
result  of  the  Great  War  than  the  present  Austrian 
Republic.  A  small  and,  on  the  whole,  unproductive 
fraction  of  the  proud  Dual  Monarchy,  the  Austria 
of  to-day  is  a  sickly  patient  who,  after  being  brutally 
sandbagged  and  garotted  by  her  enemies,  was  then 
roughly  treated  by  them  on  principles  scarcely  more 
scientific  than  those  of  Doctor  Sangrado,  and  even 
now  when  more  humane  and  practical  treatment  is 
being  applied  has  still  before  her  a  long  period  of 
convalescence  before  she  can  be  said  to  have  success- 
fully won  her  fight  for  life. 

To  the  average  Englishman  accustomed  to  regard 
the  Austrian  as  a  gentle,  music-loving  creature,  whose 
proverbial  Gemutlichkeit  made  him  fonder  of  his 
Cafe  than  of  his  business  and  whose  role  in  life  before 
the  war  appeared  to  be  the  export  of  velour  hats, 
musical  comedies  and  ladies'  brocade  slippers,  there 
has  always  been  some  mystery  in  the  harsh  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain.  He  was  always  taught 
to  believe  that  the  Austrians  were  very  distinct  from, 
and  had  no  love  for,  the  Prussians  and  other  northern 
Germans,  and  if  he  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
intimately  an  Austrian  family  or  if  he  had  thoroughly 

SO 
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appreciated  the  typically  Viennese  comedies  of  Arthur 
Schnitzler  he  brought  back  nothing  but  pleasant 
memories  of  his  visit  to  the  country  and  the  comfort- 
ing assurance  that  so  easy-going  a  folk  were  ideal 
Allies  for  the  Kaiser,  who  could  hardly  count  upon 
them  for  support  in  the  prosecution  of  his  dreams  of 
Weltpolitik  and  European  hegemony.  Such  views 
were,  of  course,  hopelessly  superficial  and  left  entirely 
out  of  consideration  all  the  burning  questions  of  mal- 
administration and  of  the  many  subject  nationalities 
which  went  to  make  up  the  "  Ramshackle  Empire." 
This  is  no  place  to  discuss  the  theories  and  arguments 
of  such  writers  as  Mr.  H.  Wickham  Steed  and  Dr. 
Seton  Watson,  and  of  their  imitators  who  have  seen 
in  the  old  Habsburg  Empire  little  beyond  a  corrupt 
organization  under  which  Austria,  and  especially 
Vienna,  grew  fat  upon  the  labour  of  the  other 
provinces  and  bred  up  a  race  of  decadent  bureaucrats 
and  officers  whose  personal  charm  of  manner  could 
not  compensate  for  the  fact  that  they  were  luxurious 
parasites  existing  upon  the  sweat  of  the  brow  of  the 
Czech  and  of  the  Jugoslav.  In  theory  alone  there 
was  a  very  strong  case  indeed  to  be  made  out  by  all 
these  champions  of  the  subject  and  to  some  extent 
oppressed  nationalities,  but  the  events  of  the  last  four 
years  have  gone  far  to  justify  the  indignation  of  Herr 
Bauer,  then  Austrian  Foreign  Minister,  when,  in 
criticizing  the  draft  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  he 
declared  that  he  could  not  understand  "  the  incoher- 
ence with  which  territories  were  assigned  to  Czecho- 
slovakia, sometimes  on  historical  grounds,  sometimes 
on  ethnographical,  geographical  or  commercial 
grounds,"  and  when  he  maintained  that  these  argu- 
ments were  always  used  to  the  advantage  of  the  victors 
and  the  disadvantage  of  the  vanquished,  with  the 
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result  that  after  the  neighbouring  States  had  seized 
everything  of  value  on  German  Austrian  territory  the 
residue  was  a  State  incapable  of  existence.  Equally 
true,  though  not  perhaps  quite  in  the  sense  in  which 
he  meant  it,  was  the  epigrammatic  verdict  of 
President  Seitz  :  "  The  Treaty  is  a  terrible  one,  but 
it  is  more  terrible  for  the  Entente  than  for  us.':  The 
years  since  the  Armistice  have,  in  fact,  proved  only 
too  clearly  in  more  than  one  instance  that  any  attempt 
to  redraw  the  map  of  Europe  on  purely  ethno- 
graphical lines  is  bound  to  cause  lasting,  if  not  per- 
manent, dislocation  of  trade  and  commerce  and 
finance,  and  that  if  the  Austrians,  for  example, 
realizing  that  their  frontier  provinces  were  more 
suitable  for  agriculture  and  industry  than  their  own 
home  provinces,  proceeded  to  develop  and  organize 
their  Empire  accordingly  they  were  acting  on 
rational  and  economically  sound  lines  and  were  not 
necessarily  obsessed  by  the  selfish  idea  of  aggrandiz- 
ing the  capital  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

But  the  Austrians  themselves  are  by  no  means  to 
be  acquitted  of  a  share  in  the  responsibility  for  the 
present  lamentable  condition  of  their  country.  At 
first,  indeed,  it  looked  as  if  they  were  going  to  weather 
the  crisis  with  comparative  dignity  and  success.  It 
was  the  proud  vaunt  of  Austria  that  she  had  managed 
to  absorb  quickly  and  quietly  into  her  new  military 
organization,  the  Volkswehr,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  her  demoralized  home-coming  troops,  whereas,  in 
spite  of  the  boasted  power  of  organization  of  Prussia, 
her  northern  ally  had  gone  temporarily  all  to  pieces 
and  Spartacist  riots  had  made  a  walk  in  the  streets  or 
in  the  Thiergarten  of  Berlin  a  distinctly  unpleasant 
pastime.     The  original  formation  of  the  Volkswehr 
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undoubtedly  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  Dr. 
Deutsch,  Minister  for  War,  and  safeguarded  Austria, 
and  particularly  Vienna,  from  many  disturbances  in 
the  months  immediately  following  the  collapse  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy.  But  unluckily  Dr.  Deutsch  and 
his  companions  could  not,  in  the  long  run,  resist  the 
desire  to  convert  what  should  have  been  a  national 
into  a  predominantly  party  machine,  and  in  their 
anxiety  to  avoid  including  any  of  the  old  royalist 
elements  in  the  force  they  ended  by  constituting  an 
armed  body  which  was  strongly  imbued  with  ideas 
about  the  rule  of  the  proletariat  and  which  for  a  con- 
siderable period  contained  one,  if  not  more,  frankly 
Communist  battalions.  The  strength  of  this  body, 
which  had  little  or  no  real  military  significance,  was 
gradually  reduced  at  the  orders  of  the  Entente  and 
a  number  of  the  more  undesirable  elements  were 
combed  out,  but  even  the  new  army  which  eventually 
replaced  Dr.  Deutsch's  creation  was  heartily  disliked 
by  the  agrarian  Catholic  party  of  Christian-Socialists 
because  owing  to  the  pay  and  terms  of  service  not 
being  sufficiently  good  to  attract  the  peasants  it 
contained  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Volkswehr 
and  was  mainly  recruited  from  the  urban  elements. 

But  the  formation,  control  and  organization  of  the 
military  forces  was  only  one  among  many  factors 
which  unhappily  combined  to  increase  the  natural 
difficulties  of  the  young  and  struggling  Republic. 
Unlike  the  Hungarians,  who  for  a  long  time  refused 
to  hold  national  elections  because  they  did  not  wish 
to  appear  to  acquiesce  even  by  implication  in  the 
admission  that  the  majority  of  the  territories  then  in 
foreign  occupation  were  to  be  permanently  torn  from 
them,  the  Austrians  had  held  a  General  Election  at 
the  beginning  of  February,  1919.     It  was  one  of  the 
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tamest  elections  imaginable,  and  I  remember  that  as 
I  drove  out  through  the  snowy,  sludgy  streets  to 
Klosterneuburg,  my  Austrian  host,  a  typical 
specimen  of  the  old  order,  told  me  disdainfully  that 
all  the  decent  people  were  away  enjoying  winter 
sports  on  the  Semmering,  and  that  only  the  rabble 
would  vote  in  Vienna.  How  far  this  baleful  aloof- 
ness affected  the  final  results  I  am  unable  to  say,  but 
the  upshot  of  the  General  Election  was  to  return  the 
two  great  warring  parties,  the  Christian-Socialists 
and  the  Social-Democrats,  to  parliament  in  such  equal 
numbers  that  a  strong  Government  by  one  party  was 
out  of  the  question  and  a  thoroughly  unsatisfactory 
Coalition  had  to  be  formed.  This  fundamental 
opposition  between  a  "black"  countryside  and  a 
4 '  red  ' '  Vienna  paralysed  from  the  outset  all  attempts 
at  legislation  and  is,  in  fact,  even  to-day  at  the  root 
of  much  of  the  trouble  in  Austria.  Both  parties  have 
inclined  to  prefer  their  own  petty  interests  to  the 
national  good,  and  their  mutual  hostility  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  added  difficulty  to  the  various  foreign 
well-wishers,  whether  official  or  unofficial,  who  came 
to  Vienna  and  endeavoured  to  aid  the  Austrians  to 
extricate  themselves  from  the  bog  into  which  they 
were  sinking  deeper  and  deeper.  Matters  are,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know,  better  than  they  were  in  the 
days  when,  so  far  from  helping  their  Viennese  com- 
patriots, the  Styrian  and  Tirolese  peasants  would  go 
out  of  their  way  to  cause  them  unnecessary  annoy- 
ances and  hardships.  Provincial  Councils  took  to 
forbidding  the  exports  of  foodstuffs  to  Vienna,  and 
the  weary  Viennese  who  wished  to  take  a  summer 
holiday  in  his  own  country  a  few  miles  away  from  his 
own  home  was  confronted  with  so  many  regulations 
about  travelling  and  about  the  length  of  time  that  he 
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might  stay — if  indeed  he  was  allowed  to  stay  there  at 
all — in  any  one  spot  that  he  often  abandoned  the 
attempt  in  disgust. 

Fear  of  unduly  socialistic  legislation,  the  peasant's 
natural  selfishness,  and  a  stupid  food  policy  were  at 
the  root  of  this  antagonism  between  town  and 
country.  When,  during  the  war,  the  need  for  ration- 
ing the  whole  population  became  obvious,  the 
Austrian  like  the  German  Government  adopted  a 
policy  of  coercion.  The  producer  was  informed  that 
his  entire  crop  would  be  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  a  fixed  maximum  price.  At  first  this  policy 
was  tolerably  successful  because  there  was  a  strong 
central  authority  able  in  the  last  resort  to  enforce  its 
regulations  by  military  power.  But  the  weakness  of 
the  system  was  that  the  producer  was  virtually  limited 
to  a  certain  maximum  income  at  a  time  when  prices 
were  rising.  The  more  prices  rose  the  greater  was 
his  grievance,  and  he  was  progressively  robbed  of  the 
incentive  to  produce  more  than  he  actually  required 
for  his  own  needs.  With  the  Armistice  the  defects 
of  the  system  became  still  more  apparent.  As  soon 
as  prices  in  Austria  were  brought  again  into  direct 
relation  with  world  prices  the  producer's  disadvant- 
age, whereby  he  was  continually  being  faced  with  the 
increased  cost  of  living  without  obtaining  a  com- 
pensating increase  in  the  price  paid  to  him  by  the 
Government  for  his  products,  was  further  enhanced 
by  the  steady  fall  in  the  value  of  the  krone,  which 
practically  prevented  him  from  buying  any  imported 
articles,  the  cost  of  which,  measured  in  kronen, 
naturally  rose  in  proportion  to  the  diminished  world 
value  of  the  Austrian  national  currency.  The  natural 
consequence  of  this  economic  situation  and  of  the 
collapse  of  the  central  authority  was  that  the  farmer 
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took  matters  more  or  less  into  his  own  hands.  Deter- 
mined, now  that  the  end  of  the  war  had  allayed  any 
scruples  about  unpatriotic  conduct,  not  to  furnish 
food  at  absurdly  low  prices  to  the  Viennese  mob  whose 
advanced  views  he  mistrusted  and  loathed,  the  farmer 
made  it  his  business  to  conceal  his  stocks  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  Government  and  to  sell  them  in 
Schleichhandel,  i.e.,  illegal  trade  at  beyond  the  legal 
price,  to  buyers  ready  to  pay  a  price  which  made  it 
worth  his  while  to  produce  and  enabled  him  to  make 
a  decent  profit.  This  contraband  traffic  in  foodstuffs, 
the  existence  of  which  quickly  became  a  very  open 
secret,  soon  became  one  of  the  principal  means  of 
supply,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  supplies  granted 
by  the  Entente  which  it  supplemented,  was  one  of 
the  main  factors  which  saved  Vienna  from  actual 
famine.  How  large  a  proportion  of  one's  daily 
nourishment  in  those  days  came  from  the  Schleich- 
handel trade  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  naturally  there 
were  no  official  statistics  available,  but  I  read  in  the 
Wiener  Sonn-und-Montagszeitung  in  February, 
1919,  that  nearly  ninety  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  Vienna  was  then  living  wholly  or  partly  upon 
smuggled  goods,  and  I  well  believe  it.  The  Govern- 
ment ration  was  both  poor  and  insufficient,  especially 
for  a  people  which  had  gone  through  the  privations 
that  the  Viennese  had  indubitably  suffered,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  how,  having  failed  to  see  a  certain 
Minister  on  two  occasions  that  I  had  called,  I  found 
that  a  small  tin  of  dripping  had  a  wonderfully 
persuasive  effect  upon  his  private  secretary.  Of 
course  this  Schleichhandel  system  was  economically 
unsound  at  bottom  and  dangerously  accentuated  the 
differences  between  the  well-to-do  and  the  poorer 
classes,  but  nevertheless  it  almost  certainly  served  to 
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keep  in  cultivation  land  which  would  otherwise  have 
fallen  into  non-cultivation,  and,  exasperating  as  it 
must  have  been  for  the  hungry  populace  to  see  well- 
nourished  people  coming  out  of  the  highly  exclusive 
hotel  run  by  that  extraordinary  character,  Madame 
Sacher,  it  is  probably  a  fact  that  very  few  more  empty 
stomachs  would  have  been  filled  if  the  desperate 
efforts  of  the  Volkswehr  to  suppress  Schleichhandel 
had  met  with  complete  success. 

In  looking  back  upon  those  months  in  that  dis- 
tracted country  I  have  often  wondered  how  it  was 
that  there  were  so  few  serious  disturbances,  and  that 
Vienna  resisted  the  temptation  to  follow  the  example 
of  Hungary  and  go  Bolshevist.  It  was  certainly  not 
from  want  of  incitement  and  provocation.  Bela  Kun 
sent  continuous  relays  of  his  familiars  to  make  propa- 
ganda in  Austria.  Bolshevist  newspapers  were 
openly  sold  in  the  streets ;  Communism  was  freely 
preached  at  open-air  meetings  and  was  steadily 
infused  into  the  Volkswehr;  several  truck-loads  of 
live  stock  were  sent  up  to  Vienna  in  payment  for  the 
quantities  of  red  baize  which,  in  Bolshevist  eyes, 
adorned  Budapest  on  May  Day,  1919,  and  the  follow- 
ing week  or  so.  On  one  occasion  the  Communists 
went  so  far  as  to  distribute  a  leaflet  from  which  the 
following  extracts  make  a  typical  and  instructive 
summary  : 

Proletarians  and  soldiers  :  Representatives  of  the  Entente 
capitalists  are  daily  humiliating  the  Government  of  Austrian 
exploiters.  The  robber  league  styling  itself  the  Entente  now 
wishes  to  dictate  to  us  our  fate.  Look  to  the  East.  The 
Hungarian  proletariat  has  overthrown  its  exploiters  and 
scattered  its  rapacious  enemies  in  an  impetuous  assault.  The 
Entente,  internally  shaken,  is  already  offering  peace  to  the 
invincible  Hungarian  proletariat  .  .  .  whereas  it  scorns  and 
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mocks  at  the  German-Austrian  proletariat  because  it  still 
suffers  itself  to  be  led  by  the  nose  by  a  handful  of  blood- 
suckers. 

Comrades,  if  you  wish  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Entente 
you  must  first  of  all  destroy  your  own  oppressors  in  order  to 
set  free  your  forces  to  fight  the  Entente  capitalists.  You  will 
not  remain  alone.  Troops  of  the  Hungarian  Army,  filled  with 
enthusiasm,  are  already  at  the  frontier  in  order  to  hurry  like 
brothers  to  your  aid  in  the  class  struggle. 

Comrades,  if  you  realize  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
you  will  achieve  the  same  result  as  your  Hungarian  brethren 
who  draw  three  times  as  much  pay  and  live  in  the  palaces 
of  the  rich.  If  you  proclaim  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
the  Hungarian  Soviet  Republic  will  place  at  your  disposal  its 
immense  granaries,  newly  filled  by  captures  in  Slovakia,  since 
international  class  solidarity  imposes  on  the  Hungarian 
proletariat  the  duty  to  share  its  last  crust  with  its  Austrian 
brother.  .  .  . 

This  document,  despite  its  manifest  exaggerations 
and  crudities,  gives  a  not  unfair  idea  of  the  ticklish 
situation  of  Vienna  at  a  moment  when  Bela  Kun's 
mafia  was  at  the  apogee  of  its  power  in  Hungary  and 
when  the  embers  of  the  Communist  outbreak  in 
Munich  were  still  red  and  glowing,  and  again  proves 
what  extraordinary  risks  the  Entente  were  incurring 
by  their  feeble  vacillations  and  lack  of  any  really  firm 
and  yet  sympathetic  policy  towards  the  defeated 
peoples  of  Central  Europe.  Incidentally  also  the 
leaflet  shows,  as  has  been  shown  on  many  other 
occasions,  that  the  Communists  throughout  the  world 
have  always  acted  on  the  principle  : 

The  Devil  was  sick,  the  Devil  a  monk  would  be; 
The  Devil  was  well,  the  devil  a  monk  was  he. 

and  that  those  people  who  credulously  suppose  that 
the  Bolshevists  will  ever  act  towards  them  according 
to  the  ordinarily  accepted  standards  of  honour,  fair 
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play  and  international  usage  are  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. Like  Artemus  Ward's  Red  Indian 
the  Bolshevists  are  "  pison  wherever  met.'! 

Certain  of  the  Austrian  Social-Democratic 
Ministers  showed  a  very  close  sympathy  indeed  with 
their  Hungarian  colleagues,  and  many  others  of  the 
party  who  did  not  go  quite  so  far  were  ready  to 
exercise  and  did  exercise  a  highly  benevolent 
neutrality.  Their  natural  promptings  were,  moreover, 
strengthened  by  the  high-handed  behaviour  of  a  cer- 
tain section  of  the  refugee  Magyar  nobility  and  officers 
who,  while  constantly  reviling  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment for  its  tolerance  of  the  Bolshevist  intrigues, 
entirely  failed  to  understand  that  what  was  sauce  for 
the  goose  was  sauce  for  the  gander,  and  made  Vienna 
and  Austria  a  basis  of  operations  for  their  mainly 
puerile  attempts  to  upset  the  Communist  tyranny  in 
Budapest.  One  of  their  most  audacious  exploits  was 
a  raid  upon  the  Hungarian  Legation  in  the  Bankgasse. 
It  was  known  that  Bela  Kun  had  recently  transmitted 
large  sums  of  money  to  Vienna  for  propaganda 
purposes,  and  a  party  of  these  young  Magyars  deter- 
mined to  obtain  possession  of  this  wealth.  The 
Bankgasse,  as  anyone  who  knows  Vienna  will 
remember,  is  a  quiet  and  little  frequented  street,  and 
the  beautiful  palace  of  the  Hungarian  Legation  stands 
almost  opposite  to  the  note-printing  department  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank.  Introducing  them- 
selves by  twos  and  threes  at  a  late  hour  when  almost 
all  the  officials  of  the  Legation  had  gone  away  the 
conspirators  seized  the  principal  Hungarian  Com- 
munist representative,  Dr.  Bolgar,  and  his  assistant, 
Fenyo,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  all 
the  money  which,  according  to  some  accounts, 
amounted  to  as  much  as  135  million  kronen.     The 
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two  terrified  Communists  were  found  two  days  later 
interned  some  distance  away  in  the  Franziskaner- 
kloster.  As  may  well  be  imagined  this  exploit  roused 
both  Bela  Kun  and  the  Austrian  Government  to  a 
pitch  of  frenzied  indignation  and  fury,  but  though 
there  were  very  strong  suspicions  as  to  who  the  con- 
spirators were  the  matter  was  never  properly  cleared 
up,  and  I  do  not  feel  justified  even  now  in  giving 
their  names.  The  incident  had  a  curious  sequel. 
Partly  to  avoid  the  serious  consequences  which  might 
have  befallen  them  if  matters  had  really  been  pushed 
to  an  extremity  and  partly  to  save  the  face  of  Police- 
President  Schober  (afterwards  Austrian  Chancellor 
for  some  time  and  certainly  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  level-headed  men  to-day  in  Austrian  public 
life),  the  conspirators  arranged  to  surrender  some 
70  million  kronen,  and  the  discovery  of  these  bank- 
notes, some  of  which  were  duly  found  in  a  valise  in 
the  cloakroom  of  the  Sudbahnhof  and  some  in  the 
vestibule  of  a  Cafe,  was  ingenuously  hailed  as  a 
triumph  for  the  ingenuity  and  persistence  of  the 
Viennese  police.  As  soon  as  the  notes  were  found 
they  were  promptly  claimed  by  the  Hungarian 
Legation  in  Vienna,  but  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Bank,  which  had  been  exasperated  by  the  termina- 
tion of  their  Hungarian  privileges  by  the  Communists 
in  Budapest,  claimed  that  the  whole  sum  of  135 
millions  was  the  property  of  the  Bank,  and  Herr 
Bauer  in  an  unusually  acrimonious  interchange  of 
diplomatic  notes  with  Bela  Kun  upheld  the  claim  of 
the  Bank. 

Another  mad-cap,  schoolboy  prank — for  really  it 
did  not  amount  to  much  more  than  this — was  the 
great  "  Battle  of  Bruck-on-the-Leitha. "  Some  fifty 
or  fewer  Hungarian  officers,  including  certain  of  those 
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choice  spirits  who  took  part  in  the  raid  on  the 
Hungarian  Legation,  decided  that  they  would  make 
an  attack  on  the  frontier  townlet  of  Bruck  (or 
Kiralyhida),  and  then,  after  occupying  the  place, 
would  use  it  as  a  base  for  furthering  that  rising  in 
Western  Hungary  against  the  Bolshevists  which  was 
always  flaring  up  spasmodically  and  dying  away 
again.  As  a  mere,  simple-minded,  ex-temporary 
officer  in  the  British  army  I  should  have  supposed 
that  the  very  essence  of  such  an  enterprise  was  care- 
fully prepared  co-operation  with  the  White  insurgents 
in  Hungary  coupled  with  great  secrecy  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  actual  attack.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  These 
gallant  Magyars,  after  doing  themselves  well  as  usual 
at  Sacher's  and  elsewhere,  went  streaming  down  to 
Bruck  in  a  convoy  of  motor-cars  with  the  headlights 
blazing,  and  thus  naturally  aroused  the  suspicions  of 
both  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  frontier  guards 
long  before  they  even  reached  their  destination. 
Anyway  the  Communists  were  quite  ready  for  them, 
and  a  few  rifle  shots  sufficed  to  send  the  astonished 
officers  scurrying  back  across  the  frontier  into 
Austria,  where  they  were  quietly  rounded  up  by  a 
few  of  the  despised  Volkswehr,  disarmed,  trundled 
back  unceremoniously  into  Vienna  and  popped  into 
prison  until  their  fate  should  be  decided.  Luckily 
for  them  the  Austrian  authorities  were  persuaded  not 
to  take  too  severe  a  view  of  the  case,  and  these  dash- 
ing revolutionaries  were  soon  at  liberty  again.  They 
were,  in  fact,  infinitely  more  dangerous  to  their 
friends  than  to  their  enemies.  Certain  of  them  like, 
for  example,  Count  Sigray,  afterwards  Governor  of 
Western  Hungary,  and  Marquis  Pallavicini  were 
serious  in  their  plans  to  overthrow  Kun,  and  were 
in  close  touch  with  the  Provisional  Government  down 
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at  Szegedin,  but  many  of  the  younger  men  were 
utterly  and  incorrigibly  irresponsible,  and  the  net 
result  of  some  of  their  stupid  conspiracies,  which  they 
used  to  discuss  with  light-hearted  frankness  at  the 
tops  of  their  voices  across  the  tables  at  the  Hotel 
Sacher  or  Hotel  Bristol,  was  to  instigate  to  their 
doom  a  number  of  brave  and  loyal  and  almost 
unarmed  peasants,  and  thus  provide  further  victims 
to  the  implacable  Szamuelly  or  Pogany  who  were  the 
usual  butchers  charged  with  the  congenial  task  of 
crushing  all  revolts  against  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat. 

It  was,  then,  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the 
peace  of  Vienna  and  Austria  that  Bela  Kun  and  his 
co-refugees  were  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  on  the 
outskirts  of  Vienna  so  soon  after  the  draft  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain  were  handed  to  the 
Austrian  Delegation.  There  had  been  some  ticklish 
moments  in  the  capital.  A  portion  of  the  Parliament 
building  was  set  on  tire  one  evening ;  on  one  sunny 
Sunday  morning  a  demonstration  before  the  Rathaus 
had  ended  in  a  volley  from  the  police  and  in  the  death 
of  several  of  the  crowd,  and  so  forth.  Order  had, 
however,  always  been  restored,  partly  owing  to  the 
easy-going  nature  of  the  Viennese,  who  are  not 
temperamentally  fitted  to  become  violent  revolution- 
aries ;  partly  owing  to  the  vigilance  and  tact  of  Police- 
President  Schober;  partly  owing  to  the  firm  but 
sympathetic  conduct  of  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Cunning- 
hame,  who  let  it  be  known  that  in  case  of  trouble  the 
vitally  important  food  supplies  imported  by  the 
Entente  would  at  once  be  stopped ;  and  partly  owing 
to  the  skilful,  if  somewhat  disingenuous  diplomacy  of 
the  French  representative,  M.  Allize,  who  had, 
intentionally  or  not,  contrived  to  make  the  Austrians 
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believe  that  if  they  abandoned  their  agitation  for  a 
union  with  Germany  they  would  escape  more  lightly 
at  Paris.  This  desire  for  union  with  Germany  is 
to-day  far  from  being  the  important  factor  that  it 
once  was,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  had  natural 
opponents  not  only  in  the  Habsburg  party,  who  saw 
in  it  the  knell  of  their  hopes  of  a  restoration,  but  also 
in  the  ultra-clerical  party,  who  cordially  disliked  too 
intimate  an  association  with  Protestant  Germany, 
and  in  many  of  the  Christian-Socialists  who  repre- 
sented rather  the  small  trader  and  manufacturer  and 
feared  that  their  ideas  and  interests  would  be 
imperilled  if  Austria  were  to  be  linked  up  too  closely 
with  the  more  modern  economic  and  industrial 
organizations'  of  her  powerful  neighbour.  On  the 
other  hand  the  union  was  favoured  by  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Social-Democrats,  who  hoped  to 
strengthen  their  power  by  the  additional  support  of 
the  German  Social  Democracy,  and,  of  course,  by 
the  Pan-German  elements.  The  foremost  pro- 
tagonist of  this  policy  was  the  Foreign  Minister,  Herr 
Bauer,  who  early  in  March,  1919,  returned  from 
negotiations  in  Weimar  and  Berlin  with  a  scheme 
which  was  to  have  been  ratified  by  both  National 
Assemblies,  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  union  was 
then  to  have  been  established  by  laws  of  the  Empire 
(Reich)  in  the  deliberations  upon  which  the  German- 
Austrian  representatives  were  to  co-operate.  The 
details  of  this  scheme  are  of  little  more  than  academic 
interest  now,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  worth  recalling  that 
among  the  questions  discussed  were  the  Austrian 
adoption  of  the  mark  currency,  the  agreement  that 
each  party  should  pay  its  own  debts  indemnity  to  its 
own  particular  opponents,  and  the  position  of  Vienna 
which  was  to  become  the  second  Empire  capital. 
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The  realization  that  the  projected  scheme  of  union 
had  gone  so  far  caused  not  unnatural  alarm  to  the 
Entente,  which  foresaw  the  reconstitution  of  the 
German  policy  of  Mittel  Europa  and  the  speedy  dis- 
appearance of  the  new  struggling  creations  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Jugoslavia,  and  this  apprehension  led 
directly  not  only  to  the  insertion  of  special  clauses  in 
the  Treaties  of  St.  Germain  and  Versailles  categoric- 
ally forbidding  the  union  but  also  ultimately  to  the 
dismissal  of  Herr  Bauer,  whose  head  was  thus  served 
up  on  a  charger  to  M.  Allize.  In  all  these  circum- 
stances it  must  be  an  open  question  whether,  if  the 
Budapest  Bolshevists  had  continued  their  triumphant 
career,  Vienna  would  not  have  succumbed,  at  least 
temporarily,  to  the  Communist  blandishments,  more 
especially  as  the  Soviet  Government  had  promised  to 
send  food  supplies  in  the  event  of  supplies  being  cut 
off  by  the  Entente.  Vienna  was  genuinely  stunned 
by  the  severity  of  the  peace  terms.  One  cartoon 
showed  Peace  nailed  to  the  Cross  while  M. 
Clemenceau,  with  a  spear,  prods  her  sunken  bosom 
into  which,  under  the  eyes  of  President  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  fourteen  daggers  had  been  thrust. 
Another  cartoon  represented  Peace  as  being  torn  by 
ravening  dogs  easily  recognizable  as  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Poland,  Jugoslavia  and  so  forth.  M.  Allize  came  in 
for  a  quantity  of  scurrilous  abuse  and  he  was  held  up 
to  execration  as  a  traitor,  but  the  real  anger  of  the 
Austrians  was  turned  against  the  smaller  Powers  who 
were  thought,  and  with  some  justice,  to  have  had  an 
unduly  great  influence  upon  the  drafting  of  the  terms. 
All  classes  and  shades  of  opinion  were  agreed  for 
once  that  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  were  not  only 
iniquitously  unjust  but  quite  unworkable,  and  like 
those  theatrical  characters  of  whom  Sheridan  said, 
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1 '  When  they  do  agree  upon  the  stage  their  unanimity 
is  wonderful,"  the  newspapers  of  all  parties  con- 
curred that  the  terms  in  their  original  form  meant 
the  death-warrant  of  Austria. 

From  this  moment  on  till  the  end  of  1922  the 
Austrians,  except  when  they  were  galvanized  into  a 
little  activity  by  the  breezy  optimism  and  indomitable 
sympathy  and  cheeriness  of  Sir  William  Goode,  the 
head  of  the  Austrian  Section  of  the  Reparation  Com- 
mission, quite  frankly  lay  down  on  their  backs  and 
squealed   and   waited   for  the   Allies   to   administer 
financial   oxygen  to   their   torpid    bodies.      Having 
very  soon  made  up  their  minds  that  such  ameliorations 
of  the  peace  terms  as  Dr.  Renner  eventually  managed 
to   procure   for   them   were    quite    inadequate,    and 
having  moreover  decided  that  Bolshevism  was  not  a 
profitable    or    agreeable    occupation,    the    Austrians 
proceeded  quite  calmly  and  methodically  to  bite  off 
their  own  noses  to  spite  their  faces  and  to  embarass 
the  Entente.     Holidays — at  full  pay — went  gaily  on 
as  though  the  country  was  bursting  with  prosperity, 
and  instead  of  every  effort  being  made  to  improve  the 
currency    the     printing     presses     of     the     Austro- 
Hungarian  Bank  were  set  to  work  harder  than  ever, 
and  the  vicious  circle  of  continuous  inflation  to  meet 
the   continuous   rise   in   prices   and   the   continuous 
demand   for   increased   wages  was   accepted    with   a 
shrug    of    the    shoulders.       Hordes    of    speculators 
descended  upon  Vienna,  gambling  in  the  exchange 
and  ransacking  both  the  shops  and  private  houses  for 
bargains ;  numbers  of  new  restaurants  and  cabarets 
were  opened,  sometimes  even  in  what  had  formerly 
been  royal  palaces,  to  minister  to  the  feverish  desire 
of  these  foreign  profiteers  for  champagne,  dancing 
and  other  more  questionable  attractions,  and  even  in 
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the  richest  quarter  of  the  capital  the  visitor  who 
came  out  at  night  from  one  of  these  places  of  amuse- 
ment could  hardly  but  shudder  at  the  contrast 
between  the  brilliant,  if  often  tawdry  hall  he  had 
just  left  and  the  dimly  lit  streets  with  their  crowds 
of  beggars  and  undesirable  characters  of  all  sorts  who 
slunk  past  in  the  dangerous  darkness.  Virgil  has 
a  graphic  little  picture  in  his  first  Georgic  of  what 
happens  to  the  oarsman  who  suddenly  stops  rowing 
against  a  strong  stream  : 

Sic  omnia  fatis 
in  peius  mere  et  retro  sublapsa  referri, 
non  aliter  quam  qui  adverso  vix  flumine  lembum 
remigiis  subigit,  si  bracchia  forte  remisit, 
atque  ilium  praeceps  prono  rapit  alveus  amni. 

So  it  was  with  the  Austrians.  Never  exactly  dis- 
tinguished for  exuding  irrepressible  energy;  worn 
out  by  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  the  Great  War  ; 
crushed  by  peace  terms  which  they  regarded  as  a 
flagrant  breach  of  the  principles  laid  down  by 
President  Wilson,  the  Austrians,  apart  from  a  few 
minor  conventions  with  the  neighbouring  Powers 
based  on  the  primitive  system  of  barter  or  of  a  literal 
exchange  of  supplies  against  services  rendered, 
allowed  their  affairs  to  grow  steadily  worse  and 
were  swept  swiftly  down  stream  towards  national 
disaster. 

It  must  frankly  be  admitted  that  the  Austrians 
were  not  by  any  means  wholly  to  blame.  Unsatis- 
factory as  the  condition  of  Central  Europe  still  is 
to-day  it  is  a  vast  improvement  upon  that  obtaining 
in  those  months  immediately  succeeding  the 
Armistice.  Every  kind  of  obstacle  to  rational  com- 
munication and  normal  trade  relations  was  eagerly 
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utilized.  Given  over  to  the  most  insensate  and  petty 
Chauvinism ;  deeply  distrustful  both  of  their  own 
future  so  long  as  all  the  peace  treaties  had  not  been 
ratified  and  of  the  intentions  of  their  neighbours ; 
struggling  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  world- 
wide trade  depression,  the  Succession  States 
attempted  for  a  long  time  to  shut  themselves  up  each 
in  its  own  shell  and  to  make  themselves  wholly,  if 
artificially,  independent  of  the  surrounding  peoples. 
Travelling,  quite  apart  from  the  actual  discomforts 
due  to  dilapidated  rolling-stock  and  insufficient 
accommodation,  was  rendered  a  veritable  nightmare 
by  all  the  vexatious  regulations  as  to  passports, 
customs,  the  amount  of  money  one  could  carry  with 
one — vexatious  regulations  which  were  if  anything 
still  more  vexatiously  administered.  Trade  became 
almost  an  impossibility.  Even  when  the  merchant 
had  complied  with  all  the  regulations  as  to  export  or 
import  licenses  he  had  no  guarantee  that  his  tran- 
saction would  go  through  so  long  as  the  nations  feared 
to  send  their  railway  trucks  out  of  the  country  lest 
they  should  never  see  them  or  their  equivalents  again. 
It  frequently  happened  that  one  State  would  not 
export  a  consignment  of  its  products  to  its  neighbour 
unless  that  State  provided  a  corresponding  number  of 
empty  trucks  into  which  the  contents  of  the  loaded 
trucks  could  be  transferred  or  which,  if  the  original 
loaded  trucks  crossed  the  frontier,  had  simultaneously 
to  be  brought  over  to  the  territory  of  the  exporting 
State.  It  was  exactly  the  same,  too,  with  water 
transport.  In  the  Danube  the  Succession  States  had 
a  wonderful  instrument  for  making  good  the 
deficiency  in  railway  material,  but  as  soon  as  any 
difference  arose  between  two  States  they  both  tried 
at  once  to  close  their  section  of  the  river  without 
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paying  any  regard  to  the  interests  of  other  Danubian 
States  with  which  they  might  chance  to  be  on  good 
terms. 

So  glaring  were  these  outrageous  methods  that 
something  clearly  had  to  be  done.  The  more  im- 
mediate success  attended  the  efforts  of  Admiral 
Troubridge  and  the  Danube  Commission,  and  I 
should  like  here  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  exceptional 
skill  and  tact  with  which  Admiral  Troubridge  per- 
formed his  difficult  duties  and  managed  to  soothe 
down  the  easily  ruffled  susceptibilities  of  some  of  his 
colleagues.  On  land  matters  advanced  more  slowly. 
In  the  late  autumn  of  1919  Sir  William  Goode  was 
specially  sent  out  to  attempt  to  instil  a  little  common 
sense  into  all  parties  concerned,  and  in  company  with 
Sir  Cyril  K.  (then  Mr.)  Butler,  he  held  a  number  of 
conferences  with  business  men  and  with  politicians  in 
Vienna,  Budapest,  Belgrade,  Prague  and  Warsaw. 
As  Goode  was  an  old  journalistic  friend  and  Butler 
had  been  very  kind  to  me  on  many  occasions  they 
agreed  to  the  request  of  my  newspaper  that  I  should 
accompany  them,  and  as  a  witness  at  several  of  these 
meetings  I  can  testify  to  the  earnest  pleadings  and 
arguments  of  the  two  British  representatives.  But 
their  mission  broke  down  before  the  still  insuperable 
spirit  of  national  jingoism,  suspicion  and  general 
reluctance  to  wrestle  fairly  with  all  the  difficulties  of 
a  depreciated  and  widely  varying  valuta.  A  good 
deal  was  being  heard  then  about  the  possibilities  of  a 
Danube  Confederation,  and  in  some  crude  forms  of 
presentation  it  was  certainly  open  to  the  objection 
that  it  might  impinge  upon  the  sovereign  rights  of 
the  different  States  both  politically  and  economically. 
This  objection  was  summed  up  by  President  Masaryk 
when  he  said  that  the  newly  constituted  States  were 
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"too  well  satisfied  with  the  freedom  they  have  at 
length  obtained  to  think  of  resuming  their  chains," 
and  this  verdict  was  very  generally  endorsed  outside 
Austria  and  Hungary.  Nevertheless  the  Goode 
mission  probably  planted  a  few  fruitful  seeds  here 
and  there,  and  it  certainly  was  an  interesting  and 
amusing  trip.  Our  great  difficulty  was  to  get  Goode 
up  in  decent  time  in  the  morning.  Accustomed  as 
he  was  during  years  of  journalism  to  work  late  at 
night  Goode 's  brain  only  began  really  to  function 
about  the  hour  that  most  people  are  already  asleep, 
and  I  have  had  many  appointments  with  him  in 
Vienna  and  elsewhere  at  midnight.  I  shall  never 
forget  one  particular  experience.  We  had  arrived 
overnight  at  Semlin  and  were  due  at  a  conference  the 
following  morning  across  the  river  in  Belgrade. 
Butler  went  to  bed  at  a  reasonable  hour,  but  Goode 
kept  me  up  expounding  his  plans  until  nearly  three 
o'clock.  The  following  morning  Butler  routed  me 
out  of  bed,  but  Goode,  who  was  sleeping  in  the  next 
compartment  (we  were  travelling  in  what  had  been 
the  special  carriage  of  the  old  Kaiser  Francis  Joseph), 
was  immovable  and  insisted  on  turning  over  again. 
After  breakfast  Butler  and  I  went  down  to  the  river- 
side to  inquire  about  the  boat  which,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  left  every  hour.  We  came  back  to  our  rail- 
way carriage  to  tell  Goode  he  must  hurry  up,  but 
Goode  looked  upon  his  breakfast  and  a  Belgrade 
Conference  in  much  the  same  spirit  as  Drake  regarded 
his  game  of  bowls  and  the  Spanish  Armada.  Butler, 
really  much  upset,  went  off  to  catch  the  boat,  and  I 
remained  behind  to  see  that  Goode  actually  did  get 
up.  In  due  course  we  strolled  down  to  catch  the 
following  boat,  and  the  first  person  we  saw  on  board 
was  Butler,  who  had  just  missed  the  one  he  meant 
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to  take  and  had  not  had  the  heart  to  return  and  face 
Goode 's  chaff. 

From  now  on  for  many  long  months  the  Allies 
appeared  to  have  lost  all  interest  in  and  sympathy  for 
Austria.  The  Austrian  Section  of  the  Reparation  Com- 
mission made  its  appearance  in  Vienna  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  the  old  Austrian  War  Office  was  filled 
with  delegates  from  all  the  nations  who  hoped  that 
there  might  still  be  a  small  piece  of  flesh  adhering  to 
the  bones  of  the  Austrian  carcase,  and  with  a  veritable 
army  of  lady  typists,  largely  of  the  cigarette-smoking, 
bobbed-hair  variety,  some  of  whom  were  able,  owing 
to  the  favourable  rate  of  exchange,  to  run  up  to  their 
offices  in  little  motor-cars.      The  Austrians  at  first 
were  inclined  to  resent  this  battalion  of  highly  paid 
foreigners  whose  labours  they  scoffed  at  as  being  so 
much  sheer  waste  of  money  and  time,  and  it  was  even 
necessary  more  or  less  informally  to  remind  them  that 
the  Section  had  certain  very  definite  powers  and  was 
determined  to  exercise  them  if  the  occasion  arose. 
Thanks,  however,  in  very  great  part  to  the  charming 
personality  and  obviously  sympathetic  impartiality  of 
Sir  William  Goode,  Sir  Ernest  Harvey  and  many 
others,  the  Austrian  officials  very  quickly  put  aside 
any  feelings  of  distrust,  and  I  remember  a  dance  in 
the  Hotel  Bristol  to  which  Dr.  Renner  not  only  came 
and  stayed  a  long  time  but  was  even  persuaded  by 
Goode  to  venture  on  a  new  experience  and  to  join 
him  and  myself  in  one  or  two  whisky  and  sodas. 
There  is  no  need  now  to  recapitulate  all  the  details 
of  the  report  which  was  finally  produced  by  Goode 
and  his  colleagues.      In  many  essential  features  it 
anticipated  the  scheme  now  being  put  into  practice 
which  was  drawn  up  by  the  Financial  Committee  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  it  contained  moreover  a 
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number  of  subsidiary  suggestions  which  will  almost 
certainly  be  adopted  one  day  in  some  form  or  other. 
But  for  the  moment  the  report  was  in  so  far  disastrous 
that  the  Austrians  made  up  their  minds  that  it  would 
be  at  once  accepted  and  that  the  end  of  their  tribula- 
tions was  in  sight.  But  the  Allied  Governments 
were  scared  by  Goode's  estimate  that  they  would 
have  to  find  a  sum  of  250  million  dollars  spread  over 
a  period  of  five  years.  Despite  the  gravity  of  the 
warnings  with  which  the  report  was  accompanied  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  apparently,  took  the  lead  in  suggest- 
ing that,  if  any  help  for  Austria  were  to  be  forth- 
coming, it  must  come  through  the  private  initiative 
of  Allied  bankers.  It  was  Mr.  Lloyd  George  again 
who  actually  argued  that  the  Allies  were  not 
responsible  for  the  plight  of  Austria,  which  he  airily 
attributed  to  the  outcome  of  events,  and  who  further 
unnecessarily  complicated  the  discussion  at  the  Paris 
Conference  held  early  in  1921,  by  declaring  that  the 
salvation  of  Austria  concerned  in  the  first  place  those 
States  which  had  profited  by  the  dismemberment  of 
Austria-Hungary  or  which  would  suffer  most  from  an 
Austrian  collapse.  It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  a 
more  indecent  speech  from  a  British  Liberal  Prime 
Minister,  but  Mr.  Lloyd  George  just  then  was  filled 
by  a  new-born  zeal  for  economy  and  for  the  housing 
problem  in  London,  and  quite  callously  divested  him- 
self of  that  responsibility  for  the  Treaty  of  St. 
Germain  which  he  shared  equally  with  other 
colleagues.  Anyway  his  speech  was  doubly  unfor- 
tunate. France,  which  had  hitherto  been  as  lavish  in 
promises  as  she  had  been  sparing  in  actual  financial 
aid,  had  just  undertaken  through  M.  Briand  to  con- 
tribute to  the  utmost  of  her  ability,  but  the  Austrian 
problem  was  now  referred  to  a  sub-committee  which, 
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taking  its  cue  from  the  irresolute  procrastinations  of 
its  superiors,  reported  in  favour  of  the  salvage  work 
being  entrusted  to  the  Interallied  Commission  with 
the   following   duties  :    (i)   to   control  the   Austrian 
budget,    set    the   public    finances   in    order,    realize 
genuine  reforms  and  retrenchments  in  the  administra- 
tion and  supervise  the  issue  of  bank-notes,  which  were 
only  to  be  issued  with  the  permission  of  the  Com- 
mission ;  (ii)  to  administer  the  public  income  by  means 
of  a   company   of  industrialists,   business  men  and 
bankers  acting  under  their  supervision.     This  com- 
pany was  to  have  had  a  capital  of  200  million  francs, 
of  which  120  millions  were  to  be  contributed  in  equal 
shares  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  the  United 
States,  80  millions  were  to  be  found  by  the  Succession 
States,  and  a  further  50  millions  were  to  be  con- 
tributed by  Austrian  bankers  and  industrialists  if  they 
so  desired.      This  scheme,  which  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  M.  Loucheur,  was  radically 
bad.      In   the  first  place  the  capital  proposed  was 
certainly    insufficient.      In    the    second    place    the 
principle,  accepted  by  all  persons  cognizant  of  the 
true  facts  of  the  situation,  that  substantial  credits 
from  the  Allies,  under  rigid  administration  on  the 
spot,  could  alone  save  Austria  was  gaily  jettisoned  in 
favour  of  an  attempt  to  rescue  the  country  by  private 
enterprise,  which,  though  able  to  count  upon  Govern- 
ment support  to  some  extent  and  upon  a  control  over 
Austrian  affairs,  was  sure  to  have  led  to  additional 
difficulties  with  the  Austrian  authorities  on  the  one 
hand  and  with  the  Interallied  authorities  on  the  other, 
and  to  have  laboured  under  all  the  disadvantages  of 
a  dual  system  of  control. 

Affairs  were  never  so  bad  in  Austria  as  they  were 
during  those  months  in  1921  when  adequate  credits 
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seemed  to  be  indefinitely  postponed,  when  the  dispute 
between  Austria  and  Hungary  over  the  Burgenland 
was  acute,  when  the  ill-starred  Kaiser  Karl  made  his 
two  attempts  to  regain  the  throne  of  Hungary,  and 
Austria  found  herself  encircled  by  States  under 
mobilization  and  menaced  by  a  war  which  would  have 
been  ruinous  to  her  commerce  and  her  essential 
supplies,  and  when  the  German  mark  took  its  first 
sensational  tumble.  But  it  was  at  the  end  of  this 
year  1921,  nevertheless,  that  the  Austrians,  spurred 
on  largely  by  the  indefatigable  Goode,  suddenly  were 
seized  with  the  courage  of  despair  and  determined  to 
abolish  food  subsidies  and  generally  embark  upon  a 
programme  of  self-help.  This  was  the  real  beginning 
of  their  salvation.  The  plucky  spirit  shown  by  Dr. 
Giirtler,  then  Finance  Minister,  and  by  his  Financial 
Adviser,  Dr.  Rosenberg,  whose  untimely  death  by 
suicide  this  year  has  cost  Austria  one  of  her  best 
financial  brains,  not  only  gave  back  to  the  Austrians 
themselves  a  measure  of  self-respect  but  made  the 
whole  world  more  sympathetic  towards  them.  The 
League  of  Nations  had  first  been  asked  to  study  the 
Austrian  problem  in  March,  1921,  but,  though  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan  had  agreed  to 
release,  for  a  period  to  be  fixed  later,  their  lier^s  on 
all  claims  against  Austria,  whether  for  reparations, 
relief  credits  or  costs  of  the  forces  of  occupation,  the 
negotiations  with  the  many  other  Governments  whose 
consent  was  required  for  the  release  of  the  liens  met 
with  many  irritating  obstacles  and  were  long  drawn 
out.  It  was  necessary  to  tide  over  the  chronic  crisis 
by  fresh  advances,  which  were  made  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy  and  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  finally  on 
4th  October,  1922,  the  Geneva  Protocols  were  signed 
and  Austria  at  last  was  assured  of  the  long-promised 
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substantial  credits.  Briefly  the  first  of  these 
Protocols,  signed  by  the  above  Powers  and  by 
Austria,  contained  a  solemn  statement  that  the 
signatories  would  "  respect  the  political  independence, 
the  territorial  integrity  and  the  sovereignty  of 
Austria ' ' ;  the  second  Protocol  laid  down  the  con- 
ditions of  the  guarantee  of  the  loan,  and  the  third 
Protocol  set  out  the  obligations  of  Austria  and  the 
functions  of  the  General  Commissioner  who  was  to 
help  her  with  her  reforms  and  their  execution. 
While,  therefore,  Austria  was,  technically,  to  remain 
a  sovereign  State  she  was  put  under  strict  tutelage 
and  her  past  financial  misdeeds  (and  misfortunes) 
were  summed  up  in  the  following  criticism  of  the 
Financial  Committee  : 

Austria  has  for  three  years  been  living  largely  upon  public 
and  private  loans,  which  have  voluntarily  or  involuntarily 
become  gifts,  upon  private  charity  and  upon  losses  of  foreign 
speculators  in  the  crown.  Such  resources  cannot,  in  any 
event,  continue  and  be  so  used.  Austria  has  been  consuming 
more  than  she  has  produced.  The  large  sums  advanced, 
which  should  have  been  used  for  the  re-establishment  of  her 
finances  and  for  her  economic  reconstruction,  have  been  used 
for  current  consumption.  Any  new  advances  must  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  reform;  and  within  a  short  time  Austria 
will  only  be  able  to  consume  as  much  as  she  produces.  .  .  . 

The  same  document  went  on  to  warn  Austria  that 
the  re-establishment  of  her  position  would  be  painful 
and  that  she  must  submit  to  hardships  and  drastic 
reforms. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  be  able  to  state  definitely 
that  the  scheme  has  been  crowned  with  complete 
success.  The  scheme  is  based  upon  the  calculation 
that  by  the  end  of  1924  Austria  should  be  in  a  position 
to  balance  her  budget  and  that,  apart  from  the  internal 
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loans  required  for  the  first  few  months,  external  loans 
should  be  raised  for  the  rest  of  the  remaining  period 
of  two  years  to  the  amount  of  650  million  gold  crowns 
(27  million  pounds  sterling)  on  the  security  of 
Austria's  own  assets.  The  scheme,  therefore,  as  Sir 
Arthur  Salter  has  pointed  out  in  his  most  lucid  article 
in  the  March,  1923,  Monthly  Summary  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Supplement,  falls  into  three  main 
periods,  (i)  the  period  before  the  negotiations  for  the 
external  loans  (roughly  October,  1922,  to  January, 
1923) ;  (ii)  the  period  during  which  the  external  loans 
are  being  negotiated  and  raised  (probably  a  large 
part  of  1923) ;  and  (iii)  the  subsequent  period  till  the 
end  of  1924.  If,  however,  a  final  verdict  is  not  yet 
possible  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  the  progress 
hitherto  made  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  The 
necessary  legislation  for  the  new  Bank  of  Issue, 
independent  of  the  Government  and  alone  having  the 
right  of  note  issue,  was  passed  on  14th  November, 
1922,  and  the  inflationary  issue  of  notes  by  the 
Government  ceased  four  days  later.  The  capital  of 
30  million  gold  crowns  was  readily  subscribed,  and  the 
new  Bank  opened  its  doors  on  3rd  January,  1923. 
Dr.  Zimmerman,  Burgomaster  of  Rotterdam,  whose 
appointment  as  Commissioner-General  was  an- 
nounced on  12th  December,  1922,  arrived  in  Vienna 
on  the  15th  and  began  his  control  the  following  day. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  reform  in  public  finance  had 
an  immediate  influence  upon  the  whole  financial  life 
of  Austria.  If  it  is  technically  incorrect  to  say  that 
the  Austrian  krone  has  been  stabilized  the  krone  has, 
at  any  rate,  remained  remarkably  stable,  the  cost  of 
living  has  on  the  whole  decreased,  and,  a  most 
encouraging  symptom,  savings  deposits  at  once 
showed  a  marked  increase,  thereby  indicating  a  return 
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of  national  self-confidence  and  justifying  the  hope 
that  the  former  flight  from  the  krone  will  now  be 
followed  by  a  flight  to  the  krone.  Financial  reform, 
of  course,  though  the  basis  and  the  most  essential 
part  of  the  salvation  of  Austria  is  not  the  only  reform 
feasible,  and  President  Hainisch,  who  speaks  with 
expert  authority  on  these  subjects,  has  calculated 
that,  under  intensive  labour,  the  yield  of  corn  could 
be  increased  by  thirty  per  cent  and  the  milk  produc- 
tion be  doubled.  Again  Professor  Ballod  has  sug- 
gested the  employment  of  the  water  power  of  the 
Alpine  districts  for  obtaining  a  superabundance  of 
nitrogenous  manures,  and  the  same  distinguished 
authority  has  reckoned  that  the  draining  of  Lake 
Neusiedl  at  a  cost  of  about  10  million  pounds  sterling 
would  give  Austria  some  33,000  hectares  of  fruitful 
soil.  Again,  to  give  a  last  and  most  encouraging 
omen,  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  on  the 
motion  of  the  Czechoslovak  representative,  M. 
Pospisil,  pointed  the  way  to  future  developments  of 
far-reaching  importance  when  it  adopted  unanimously 
a  resolution  recommending  that  ' '  the  conclusion  of 
treaties  of  commerce  with  Austria  be  hastened  and 
that  the  widest  possible  scope  should  be  given  within 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  to  engagements  already  in 
existence." 

Thus  a  long  road  has,  indeed,  been  travelled  since 
those  gloomy  days  when  Sir  William  Goode  was 
vainly  preaching  to  the  deaf,  and  even  now,  with  such 
a  record  of  achievement  behind  him,  Dr.  Zimmer- 
man will  probably  have  some  very  unpleasant  and 
unsympathetic  tasks  to  perform,  more  especially  in 
the  retrenchment  of  otiose  officials.  But  at  least  we 
have  at  last  got  away  from  the  period  of  inaction, 
vacillation,  and  half -measures.     The  authors  of  the 
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Treaty  of  St.  Germain  have  at  last  realized  that  their 
previous  methods  meant  only  the  frittering  away  of 
very  considerable  sums  of  money  that  could  ill  be 
spared  and  of  large  stores  of  supplies,  and  that  they 
were  achieving  nothing  beyond  just  keeping  their 
sick  patient  alive.  The  spectacle  of  a  pauperized 
Austria  living  precariously  upon  the  doles  of  her 
conquerors  was  as  degrading  and  as  demoralizing  to 
that  unfortunate  country  as  it  was  damaging  to  the 
prestige  of  Entente  statesmanship.  If  Austria  is 
still  a  Cinderella  among  the  nations  and  if  she  is  never 
likely  to  achieve  the  wealth  and  position  of  her  fairy- 
tale sister  she  has  already  begun  to  attract  the  jealous 
and  admiring  looks  of  her  former  Hungarian  partner, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  she  will  in  time 
take  her  place  among  her  neighbours  as  a  tolerably 
happy  and  moderately  prosperous  people. 


CHAPTER    IV 

kaiser  karl's  bids  for  his  throne 

IN  a  characteristic  and  eloquent  passage  of  one 
of  his  essays  Gibbon  prophesied  that  "  the 
romance  of  Tom  Jones — that  exquisite  picture 
of  humour  and  manners — will  outlive  the  palace  of 
the  Escurial  and  the  imperial  eagle  of  Austria." 
When  one  recollects  that  the  English  historian  was 
the  contemporary  of  the  great  Austrian  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  the  boldness  of  this  prophecy  was 
really  remarkable,  and  even  Gibbon  himself,  were  he 
to  come  to  life  again  to-day,  would  probably  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  second  half  of  his  forecast 
has  been  fulfilled  before  the  first. 

To  anyone  who  can  feel  the  magic  of  historical 
tradition  and  is  not  insensible  to  the  prestige, 
however  ill-deserved,  of  a  royal  and  ancient  family, 
there  is  something  infinitely  pathetic  in  the  fate  of  the 
last  of  the  Habsburg  Emperors.  Karl  was  born 
under  an  unlucky  star.  In  his  early  days  his 
chances  of  succession  to  the  throne  were  those  of  an 
"  outsider,"  and  consequently  no  special  attention 
was  devoted  to  his  education.  It  was  not  until  he 
had  already  reached  an  age  when  concentrated  study 
and  application  are  normally  felt  to  be  irksome  by  all 
but  those  who  have  an  innate  love  of  learning  that 
Karl  was  compelled  seriously  to  prepare  for  the  high 
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destiny  which  might  one  day  be  his.  His  head  was 
remorselessly  stuffed  with  the  maxims  and  dogmas  of 
politicians,  functionaries,  historians,  linguists,  and 
lawyers,  and  when  he  was  not  in  the  hands  of  these 
professional  teachers  he  was  frequently  being  lectured 
and  moulded  by  his  uncle,  Francis  Ferdinand.  Such 
indiscriminate  "  cramming  "  had  its  inevitable  result. 
Karl  was  by  nature  no  fool,  but,  suffering  to  the  last 
from  a  dyspepsia  of  undigested  information,  he  never 
had  a  fair  opportunity  of  really  reasoning  matters  out 
for  himself.  Had  his  character  been  stronger  he 
might  have  overcome  in  part  the  difficulties  by  which 
he  was  beset.  But  he  was  not  nicknamed  Karl  der 
Plotzliche  for  nothing.  Prompted  by  his  nature  at 
one  minute  to  commit  acts  of  unconsidered  impulse, 
at  another  minute  tormented  by  fatal  indecision  and 
vacillation,  lamentably  weak,  selfish,  and  at  times 
pig-headed  as  only  really  weak  people  can  be,  Karl, 
having  no  solid  and  stable  foundation  upon  which  to 
base  his  decisions,  was  only  too  often  at  the  mercy  of 
the  last  specious  speaker.  And  he  was  the  more 
prone  to  this  failing  in  that  he  was  in  certain  respects 
an  open-minded  man.  Both  in  his  first  message  from 
the  throne  and  in  his  famous  letter  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  Prince  Sixte  of  Bourbon,  he  showed  that  he  was 
not  blind  to  the  justice  of  certain  enemy  claims,  and 
that  he  was  sincerely  desirous  of  bringing  to  an  equit- 
able end  a  struggle  which  had  come  down  to  him  as  a 
damnosa  hereditas,  and  the  outcome  of  which,  despite 
the  superficially  favourable  situation  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  armies,  was  already  causing  him  the 
gravest  apprehensions. 

But,  unfortunately  for  Karl,  neither  the  counsel- 
lors who  stood  by  his  side  during  the  war  nor  those 
with    whom    he    maintained    relations    during    his 
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exile  in  Switzerland  were  (with  a  few  honourable 
exceptions)  men  of  any  great  capacity  and  judgment. 
If  during  the  war  Count  Tisza  had  enjoyed  the 
unqualified  confidence  of  his  King,  and  if  his  influence 
had  been  disinterestedly  supported  by  such  men  as 
Count  Apponyi  and  Count  Julius  Andrassy,  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  succeeded  in  averting  so  whole- 
sale a  catastrophe.  But  the  young  and  inexperienced 
Karl  did  not  relish  advisers  of  strong  character  and 
blunt  common  sense.  He  liked  to  hear  only  what 
was  flattering  to  himself  and  in  accordance  with  his 
own  ideas.  He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
advisers  who  had  the  courage  to  tell  him  the  plain 
truth  and  who  would  have  insisted  upon  his 
consenting  to  follow  up  their  line  of  policy.  The 
natural  consequence  was  that  those  men  in  Austria 
and  Hungary  who  had  something  like  a  statesman's 
outlook  upon  the  situation  found  their  advice  being 
continually  nullified  and  over-ridden  by  the  dangerous 
vapourings  of  a  Karolyi,  or  the  reckless  improvisa- 
tions of  irresponsible  hotheads  of  the  type  of  Prince 
Louis  Windischgraetz,  or  by  the  weak  but  well- 
meaning  counsels  of  such  a  clever,  intellectual,  dreamy 
idealist  as  was  Count  Maurice  Esterhazy.  From 
such  a  situation  could  only  come  in  the  long  run  that 
death,  damnation,  and  destruction  which  finally 
overwhelmed  the  Dual  Monarchy  and  which  have 
driven  the  disunited  rump  States  of  Austria  and 
Hungary  to  depend  upon  the  charity  of  their  former 
enemies  and  of  their  former  subjects  for  the  means  of 
existence. 

Such  was  the  unhappy  man  who  at  Easter,  1921, 
and  again  some  six  months  later  in  the  same  year 
made  his  two  sensational  attempts  to  regain  the 
throne  of  St.  Stephen.     That  it  should  have  been  the 
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Hungarian  rather  than  the  Austrian  throne  which 
Karl  endeavoured  to  recover  was  one  of  the  most 
curious  paradoxes  of  politics.     The  quarrels  between 
Austria  and  Hungary  are  centuries  old,  and,  it  will 
be  recalled,  it  was  only  as  recently  as  1848  that  the 
Magyars  made  their  gallant  and  desperate  attempt  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  Austria,  which  was  ultimately 
crushed    by    the    passage    of    Russian    legions    over 
the   Carpathians.      Forced   to   decide   between   two 
antagonistic  peoples,  the  Habsburgs  were  ever  on  the 
side  of  the   Austrian   as   against   the   Magyar,    and 
Budapest    saw   very   little   more  of   her   ruler   than 
did   Dublin   of   Queen   Victoria.      In   vain   did   the 
Hungarian  people  build  for  their  King  that  splendid 
palace  which  crowns  so  nobly  the  precipitous  heights 
of  Buda  and  from  which  one  obtains  such  a  glorious 
panoramic  view  of  the  Danube  flowing  at  one's  feet 
and  of  the  modern  city  of  Pest  stretching  away  out 
into    the    plain    beyond.      The    old    Kaiser    Francis 
Joseph  could  never  be  induced  to  pay  a  long  visit 
to   his   Hungarian   capital,    and   his   successor   Karl 
gratuitously  offended  the  proud  Magyar  magnates  by 
the  brevity  of  his  visit  when  he  was  crowned  with  the 
sacred    crown   of    St.    Stephen   amid    all   the    time- 
honoured  ceremonial  traditionally  observed  on  such 
occasions.     One  branch  of  the  Habsburgs,  the  head  of 
which  is  now  the  Archduke  Joseph,  had  indeed  settled 
in   Hungary   and   has   closely   identified   itself   with 
Hungarian  national  life  and  customs,  but  this  very 
fact  only  served  to  bring  out  more  strongly  the  ever- 
latent  hostility  between  Vienna  and  Budapest.      It 
has  been  told  me,   and  it  is  certainly  believed  by 
popular  opinion,   that  when  the   Archduke   Joseph 
used  to  go  to  Vienna  to  participate  in  the  family 
celebrations  of  the  old  Kaiser's  birthday  or  some  such 
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function,  he  drew  down  the  imperial  wrath  upon  his 
head  because  he  made  a  point  of  appearing  in 
Hungarian  rather  than  in  Austrian  uniform,  and 
even  that  he  was  scolded  upon  one  occasion  for  not 
speaking  perfectly  correct  German. 

If,  then,  Karl  was  to  regain  his  Hungarian  throne 
he  must  have  known,  or  ought  to  have  known,  that 
his  success  would  be  due  less  to  the  warm  love  felt  for 
the  Habsburg  family  than  to  the  traditionally 
royalist  sentiments  of  the  nation.  Every  fallen 
dynasty  can,  of  course,  count  upon  a  number  of  loyal 
and  fanatical  adherents,  and  if  even  to-day  partisans 
of  the  House  of  Stuart  can  solemnly  commemorate 
the  "  martyrdom  "  of  King  Charles  under  the  eyes 
of  the  ever-tolerant  London  policeman  it  was  only  to 
be  expected  that  many  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of 
their  former  subjects  should  still  cherish  the  memory 
of  the  "  good  old  times  "  of  the  old  Habsburg 
regime.  The  essential  truth  of  this  judgment  is  not 
really  invalidated  by  the  relatively  feeble  response 
which  Karl's  reappearances  in  Hungary  provoked. 
As  will  be  pointed  out  later  Karl  took  everybody 
except,  perhaps,  a  mere  handful  of  confidants  com- 
pletely by  surprise,  and  each  of  his  escapades  had 
come  to  an  end  before  the  loyalists  had  really  had  the 
time  properly  to  mobilize.  It  may  very  well  be  open 
to  question  to-day  whether  the  monarchist  feelings  of 
Hungary  have  not  been  damped  by  the  double 
failure  of  Karl,  but  nevertheless,  if  the  Hungarian 
people  were  informed  that  they  were  perfectly  free  to 
choose  whatever  form  of  Government  they  preferred, 
and,  if  they  voted  for  a  kingdom,  to  have  whichever 
King  they  desired  without  thereby  incurring  warlike 
menaces  or  threats  of  economic  pressure  from  their 
neighbours  I  am  convinced  that  those  people  who 
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imagine  that  Hungary  is  becoming  republican  would 
be  rudely  undeceived  and  that  Karl's  son,  Otto,  would 
be  acknowledged  as  King  with  Admiral  Horthy  as 
Regent  during  the  minority. 

After  the  pitiful  fiasco  with  which  Karl's  first 
adventure  terminated  there  was  a  tendency  to  treat 
the  whole  affair  with  insufficient  seriousness.  The 
"  putsch  "  was  certainly  ill-advised  and  inopportune, 
but  to  some  of  us  who,  like  myself,  were  in 
Szombathely  (Steinamanger)  during  the  days  of 
Karl's  "  visit  "  and  can  pretend  to  some  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  under  the  old  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy  the  attempt  was  by  no  means  the  absolutely 
wild-cat  scheme  which  it  was1  generally  supposed  to 
be.  There  were,  on  the  contrary,  many  factors  on 
the  side  of  Karl.  Foremost,  perhaps,  among  these 
was  the  failure  of  the  Western  Powers  to  ratify  the 
Treaty  of  Trianon.  This  gross,  discourteous  and 
stupid  blunder,  the  more  inexcusable  in  that  the 
Hungarians  themselves  had  been  compelled  months 
previously  to  sign  under  the  vigorous  pressure  of  the 
Entente,  had  not  only  delayed  the  final  arrangements 
about  the  disputed  territory  of  Western  Hungary, 
but  had  naturally  enabled  Hungary  to  maintain  under 
arms  a  force  larger  than  that  to  which  she  was 
entitled  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty.  The  size  and 
equipment  of  that  army  were,  it  is  true,  generally 
much  exaggerated  by  the  enemies  of  Hungary,  but 
the  Magyars,  like  most  predominantly  agricultural 
nations,  are  natural,  sturdy,  and  brave  soldiers,  and 
could  make  themselves  very  unpleasant  to  any  one  of 
their  neighbours  individually.  Czech  estimates  put 
the  number  of  effectives  at  the  disposal  of  Hungary 
at  that  time  at  seventy  thousand  bayonets.  If  we 
assume  that  this  figure  was  approximately  correct  it 
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is  obvious  that  Hungary  could  not  have  held  out  in 
the  long  run  against  the  upwards  of  two  million 
soldiers  at  the  disposal  of  the  Little  Entente.  But 
the  war  would  certainly  have  been  very  bitter  so  long 
as  it  lasted,  and,  easy  as  it  is  to  minimize  the  danger 
now  that  it  has  happily  been  avoided,  the  successful 
sabotage  which  the  Czechs  practised  during  the  Great 
War  was  a  perilous  example  to  set,  and  it  showed 
what  might  have  been  done  on  a  smaller  scale  in 
Slovakia,  Transylvania  and  Croatia  if  hostilities  had 
broken  out  between  Hungary  and  the  Little  Entente. 
The  tools  lay  ready  to  Karl's  hand  if  only  he  had  had 
the  courage  and  relentlessness  to  use  them.  In 
Western  Hungary  was  a  considerable  body  of  men 
devoted  body  and  soul  to  the  fanatically  loyal  Colonel 
Baron  Lehar.  Colonel  (as  he  then  was)  Lehar,  whose 
conspicuous  courage  during  the  Great  War  had  gained 
for  him  the  ennobling  decoration  of  the  Order  of 
Maria  Theresa,  and  whose  fine  presence  and  musical 
voice  fits  him  to  be  the  romantic  hero  of  his  brother's 
famous  operettas,  had  gained  the  unquestioned 
adherence  of  all  under  his  command,  and  as  I  spoke 
with  some  of  his  officers  and  listened  to  their  pathetic 
and  chivalrous  professions  of  loyalty  to  their  King  I 
was  tempted  for  a  moment  to  believe  that  they  would, 
after  all,  carry  out  their  threat  of  refusing  to 
surrender  Karl,  and,  if  necessary,  of  sacrificing  his 
life  together  with  their  own  in  defence  of  the  principle 
of  legitimacy.  During  my  own  stay  in  Szombathely 
and  other  parts  of  Western  Hungary  I  was  greatly 
impressed  by  the  enormous  strides  which  Karl  had 
made  in  the  estimation  not  only  of  the  officers  and 
local  aristocracy,  but  also  of  the  general  public  by 
the  simple  fact  of  his  venturing  to  appear  again  in 
their   midst.     The   mere   fact   that   he   had   shown 
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himself  man  enough  to  come  and  claim  his  throne 
in  person  instead  of  sinking  into  the  sloth  and 
debauchery  of  Alphonse  Daudet's  King  Christian 
of  Illyria  had  fired  the  chivalrous  instincts  and 
imagination  of  many  of  the  warm-hearted  Hungarian 
people. 

What,  however,  was  an  even  more  disastrous 
consequence  of  the  non-ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Trianon  was  the  conclusion,  not  unnaturally  drawn, 
that  if  ratification  had  been  delayed,  it  had  been 
wilfully  delayed  by  some  Power  or  Powers  interested 
in  the  restoration  of  a  strong  Hungary.  Both  Great 
Britain  and  France  had  fallen  under  this  suspicion. 
The  Magyars,  ever  prone  to  cut  their  facts  to  suit 
their  fancies,  had  allowed  themselves  to  think  that 
the  personally  cordial  relations  subsisting  between 
themselves  and  prominent  British  representatives  in 
Budapest,  coupled  with  the  very  considerable  British 
shipping  interests  on  the  Danube,  would  suffice  to 
bias  British  official  policy  in  their  favour.  The 
French  were  even  more  suspect.  Whatever  may  or 
may  not  have  been  the  attitude  of  the  French 
Government  it  is  everybody's  secret  that  France  for 
a  long  time  coquetted  (not  to  use  a  stronger  term) 
with  the  idea  of  a  Danube  Confederation  under  some 
loose  form  of  Habsburg  overlordship.  In  her 
readiness  to  prevent  at  all  hazards  the  union  of  Austria 
with  Germany  France  was  prepared  to  tolerate  a 
return  of  the  Habsburgs,  and  it  was,  in  fact,  largely 
owing  to  intrigues  in  this  direction  that  the  Czech 
Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Benes,  called  into  being  the 
Little  Entente  with  its  primarily  anti-Habsburg 
policy.  Again  and  again,  as  well-informed  news- 
paper articles  have  shown,  Karl  had  been  led  to 
suppose  that  French  public  opinion  would  sympathize 
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with    his    return    to    Budapest — provided    it    were 
successful. 

Nor  was  this  calculation  notably  disproved. 
Anybody  who  read  such  French  journals  as  the 
Gaulois  or  the  Figaro  during  that  Easter  week  could 
have  been  under  no  illusions  as  to  the  support  which 
Karl  enjoyed  in  certain  French  circles.  His  very 
journey  from  Prangins  to  Vienna  may  even  be 
said  to  have  been  passively  facilitated,  or  at  any  rate 
tolerated,  by  certain  French  supporters.  The  first 
report  that  Karl  had  surreptitiously  crept  into  Vienna 
adorned  with  a  false  beard  and  other  fantastic 
accoutrements  was  a  sheer  journalistic  fabrication. 
As  a  matter  of  plain  fact,  Karl,  who  was  travelling  in 
ordinary  clothes,  was  recognized  when  he  boarded  the 
train  at  Strasbourg  and  the  French  Military  Mission 
in  Vienna  was  duly  advised  by  a  cipher  telegram  that 
he  might  visit  one  of  his  kinswomen,  an  Archduchess 
who  occupied  part  of  the  building  in  the  Favoriten- 
strasse  where  the  French  Military  Mission  was 
housed.  Karl,  it  appears,  had  procured  some  sort  of 
diplomatic  document  which  made  it  unnecessary  for 
him  to  get  out  of  the  train  at  the  frontiers,  and, 
thanks  to  his  being  supplied  also  with  papers  both  of 
the  American  and  British  Red  Cross,  he  was  able  to 
minimize  the  possibility  of  detection  by  the  Austrian 
officials.  On  his  arrival  in  Vienna  Karl  did  actually 
visit  the  Archduchess  in  question.  The  French 
officer  on  duty,  being  in  possession  of  the  deciphered 
telegram,  went  upstairs  and  asked  to  see  the  Arch- 
duchess on  a  matter  of  extreme  importance.  The 
reply  was  given  that  she  was  already  in  bed.  The 
officer  persisted  in  his  demand,  and  was  duly  shown 
into  her  apartments  where  he  courteously  informed 
her  that  he  was  aware  of  the  presence  in  the  house  of 
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the  Kaiser,  and  asked  to  see  him  at  once.  The 
request  was  granted  and  Karl  was  then  informed  that 
it  was  obviously  impossible  for  him  to  remain  under 
the  same  roof  as  the  French  Military  Mission.  Onlv 
then  was  it  that  Karl  sought  out  his  old  boyhood 
companion,  Count  Thomas  Erdody,  who  was  utterly 
unprepared  for  the  visit,  and  whose  confiscated  diary, 
abruptly  broken  off,  should  convince  any  impartial 
mind  that  he  had  not  been  privy  to  Karl's  plan.  Nor 
was  this  all.  A  certain  officer  friend  of  mine,  hearing 
that  I  was  going  to  Szombathely,  and  knowing  that  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Colonel  Lehar,  Count 
Sigray  and  various  other  Hungarian  gentlemen  then 
with  the  King,  asked  leave  to  accompany  me,  and 
told  me  subsequently  that  he  had  delivered  to  the 
King  advice  from  a  certain  French  source  urging  him 
to  persist  in  his  adventure.  It  was,  then,  an 
intelligible  error  in  the  circumstances  if  Karl  was 
induced  by  impulsive  adherents  to  believe  that  the 
bark  of  the  Big  Entente  was  worse  than  its  bite,  and 
that  the  repeated  fulminations  from  Paris,  duly 
reiterated  by  the  Allied  representatives  in  Budapest, 
were  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously. 

Even  the  more  immediately  dangerous  and 
menacing  Small  Entente  was  not  taken  by  certain  of 
Karl's  adherents  in  absolute  earnest.  A  Roumanian 
officer  who  should  be  in  a  position  to  know  gave  me 
in  Vienna  the  categorical  assurance  that  Roumania 
would  not  march  again  on  Budapest  in  order  to  drive 
out  Karl.  The  reigning  House,  he  affirmed,  had 
never  forgotten  the  intervention  on  their  behalf 
during  the  war  of  Karl  and  Zita,  who  had  opposed 
the  German  scheme  of  dethroning  the  Roumanian 
King,  and  had  promised  to  abstain  from  any  active 
measures    against    a    Karlist    restoration.      Such    a 
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reason,  my  informant  declared,  would,  of  course,  not 
be  made  public,  and  the  plea  put  forward  would  be 
that  active  intervention  was  rendered  impossible  by 
the  presence  of  so  many  turbulent  Hungarians  in 
the   newly   incorporated   territory   of   Transylvania. 
Whether  this  promise  was  made  or  not  I  do  not 
profess  to  be  able  to  say,  but  it  is  certainly  a  fair 
supposition  that,  if  war  had  actually  been  declared 
upon  Hungary  by  the  Small  Entente,  Karl  would 
have  received  a  certain  measure  of  support  not  only 
from  Transylvania  but  also  from  Magyars  now  living 
in  other  former  Hungarian  territory  made  over  to 
other  of  the  Succession  States.     This  assistance  would 
doubtless  not  have  been  very  strong,  and  it  would 
have  been  very  unwise  of  Karl  to  count  upon  whole 
legions  flocking  to  his   standard.     The   attitude   of 
Austria  is  the  best  proof  of  this  assertion.     Relatively 
numerous  as  the  theoretical  monarchists  of  Austria 
were  (and  still  are)  they  did  not  lift  a  finger  to  aid 
Karl  during  his  ten  days'  "  visit  "  to  Hungary ;  and 
it  was  left  to  two  Ministers  of  the  Cabinet  to  mark  by 
their  resignations  their  sense  of  shame  at  the  degrad- 
ing spectacle  of  Karl's  miserable  return  to  Switzerland 
being  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  Social-Democrats  as 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  creating  another  party 
question  out  of  what  was  an  affair  concerning  only 
the    Government    in    a    mild    and    indirect    way. 
Demagogues    may    rant    about    the    ingratitude    of 
princes,  but  after  the  undignified  scenes  which  marked 
the    detention    of    the    royal    train    at    Bruck    and 
the  petty  insistence  upon  sending  as  a  part  of  the 
train-guard    a    detachment    of    Viennese    Apaches 
masquerading  as  Volkswehr  the  young  Republic  of 
Austria  should  blush  for  ever  at  its  treatment  of  a 
fallen  monarch  who  had  himself  striven  consistently 
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for  peace,  and  whose  House  had  for  centuries 
laboured  to  the  further  glorification  of  Austria  and 
of  Vienna. 

If,  however,  the  Habsburg  Easter  Egg  was  not  so 
hopelessly  addled  as  has  hastily  been  assumed  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  Karl  made  a  fatal  blunder  in 
trying  to  carry  out  his  plan  in  the  manner  and  at  the 
time  he  did.     Lowell's  humorous  lines  : 

"  A  marciful  Providence  fashioned  us  holler 
O'  purpose  that  we  might  our  principles  swoller  " 

have  not  an  absolutely  unlimited  application  even  to 
the  politicians  of  the  Big  Entente.  It  was  not 
seriously  to  be  expected  that  all  the  bans  upon 
a  Habsburg  restoration  would  be  gaily  jettisoned 
sub  silentio.  The  analogy  with  the  case  of  King 
Constantine  upon  which  some  of  Karl's  apologists 
have  relied  did  not  really  exist  because  Constantine 
returned  as  the  result  of  the  defeat  of  M.  Venizelos 
and  in  response  to  a  definite  national  invitation  from 
a  people  which  had  taken  up  arms  on  the  side  of  the 
Entente,  whereas  Karl  consulted  at  the  most  a 
handful  of  supporters  who  had  fought  against  us. 
Nor  was  the  return  of  Constantine  so  great  a  menace 
to  the  peace  of  Europe.  If  Karl  had  succeeded  in  his 
adventure  he  would  almost  certainly  have  caused  civil 
war  in  several  countries,  and  he  might  even  have 
provoked  another  general  conflagration,  for  it  is  a  fair 
assumption  that  his  success  would  have  given  very 
undesirable  encouragement  to  another  and  still  more 
dangerous  exile.  A  yet  greater  blunder  lay  in 
Karl's  assumption  that  the  Small  Entente  could  be 
flouted  with  impunity.  Even  if  Roumania  had  not 
marched  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  the  Jugoslavs  would 
inevitably  have  sufficed  to  overrun  the  country  in  the 
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end ;  the  more  surely  that  since  the  Treaty  of 
Rapallo  they  were  assured  of  the  goodwill  of  Italy, 
which,  in  contradistinction  to  France,  had  never 
objected  to  the  union  of  Austria  with  Germany,  but 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  creation  of  a  Danube 
Confederation.  Not,  indeed,  that  matters  need 
necessarily  have  come  to  fighting,  for  the  Small 
Entente  could  have  given  a  deadly  set-back  to 
Hungarian  efforts  at  recovery  by  the  institution  of  a 
blockade.  Another  weapon,  again,  which  would 
have  intensely  irritated  and  damaged  Hungary  would 
have  been  to  have  utilized  the  presence  on  Jugoslav 
soil  of  Count  Michael  Karolyi  to  strengthen  that  little 
Communist  settlement  on  the  Hungarian-Jugoslav 
frontier  which  had  already  embittered  the  Magyars. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  external  situation  of  his 
country  which  Karl  so  signally  misjudged.  His 
sudden  arrival  found  a  country  quite  unprepared  and 
unfitted  to  support  the  consequences  of  his  impetu- 
osity. Karl  did  not  even  warn  more  than  at  most  a 
handful  of  his  supporters  of  his  intentions.  Grave 
doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  Budapest 
Government  and  the  out-and-out  Legitimists  having 
been  taken  so  much  by  surprise  as  they  professed  to 
be.  But  Karl's  well-known  letter  to  the  Prince 
Primate  Csernoch  only  inquired  if  March  would  be  a 
suitable  time  for  his  return,  and  gave  no  definite  hint 
as  to  his  intentions.  So  far  as  the  Government  is 
concerned  there  is  no  room  for  any  reasonable  doubt. 
Had  Count  Teleki,  then  Prime  Minister,  been  expect- 
ing Karl's  arrival  in  Budapest  he  would  hardly  have 
chosen  that  particular  week-end  to  join  a  shooting- 
party  with  the  American  representative,  Mr.  Grant 
Smith.  Had  Admiral  Horthy  been  awaiting  his 
Sovereign  he  would  not  have  been  so  utterly  dumb- 
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founded  and  unprepared  to  receive  Karl  in  the  palace 
at  Budapest  on  Easter  Day  that  Karl  was  compelled 
to  take  an  hour's  drive  through  the  streets  of  the 
city  while  the  facts  of  the  situation  were  being  laid 
before  the  Admiral  by  Count  Sigray,  the  Governor 
of  Western  Hungary.  The  evidence  of  such  Legi- 
timists as  Baron  Lehar,  Count  Thomas  Erdody, 
Count  Mikes,  Bishop  of  Szombathely,  and  others  is 
equally  convincing.  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
talking  with  several  of  these  gentlemen,  and  fully 
satisfied  myself  that  they  one  and  all  had  been 
surprised  by  the  King's  appearance.  Many  of  them 
had  at  first  refused  to  believe  the  news,  declined  to 
obey  the  urgent  summons  to  the  Bishop's  Palace  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  and,  when  they  at 
last  arrived  at  the  Palace  and  found  it  brightly 
illuminated  and  were  told  that  the  King  was  there, 
anxiously  regarded  their  informants  as  having  lost 
their  reason  or  being  guilty  of  a  very  poor  hoax. 
Such,  as  he  himself  admitted  to  me,  was  the  first 
impression  of  Count  Sigray  who  could  not  be 
persuaded  for  a  long  time  to  turn  out  and  motor 
across  country  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

If,  then,  his  own  most  trustworthy  partisans  had 
been  thus  left  in  the  dark  the  country  at  large  was 
even  more  unprepared  for  Karl's  adventure.  It  so 
happened  that  at  this  particular  moment  the  minds  of 
the  leading  Hungarian  politicians  were  set  upon 
improving  their  financial  and  commercial  position 
by  entering  into  more  cordial  relations  with  their 
neighbours,  and  the  public  was  watching  with  interest 
the  efforts  of  the  Finance  Dictator,  M.  Hegediis, 
to  improve  by  trenchant  reforms  the  Hungarian 
currency.  Only  a  few  days  before  there  had  been 
an  important  conference  at  Bruck-on-the-Leitha  in 
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which  Dr.  Benes,  Count  Teleki,  and  Dr.  Gratz,  the 
Hungarian  Foreign  Minister,  had  taken  part  with 
mutually  satisfactory  results.  Thorny  questions, 
such  as  that  of  the  Hungarian  throne,  had  been  put 
deliberately  into  the  background  and  attention 
was  concentrated  rather  upon  problems  of  finance, 
economics  and  transport.  This  promising  attempt  to 
foster  better  relations  between  the  two  countries  was 
completely  nullified  for  a  while  by  Karl's  impetuosity, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  the  negotiations  then 
begun  could  profitably  be  resumed. 

Another  circumstance  which  further  contributed 
to  the  unpreparedness  of  the  country  was  the 
generally  uncertain  and  anomalous  position  in  which 
the  whole  question  of  the  Hungarian  throne  then  was. 
Count  Teleki  had  inaugurated  his  second  term  of 
office  by  an  attempt  to  shelve  the  whole  question  for 
the  time  being.  The  consequences,  he  had  justly 
remarked,  must  be  drawn  from  the  past,  and  the 
relations  between  the  King  and  the  nation  must  be 
set  upon  a  new  footing.  The  raising  of  the  personal 
question  was  forbidden  alike  by  the  internal  and 
external  political  situation  of  the  country,  and  could 
only  be  brought  up  for  solution  when  the  nation, 
completely  freed  from  all  foreign  influences,  should 
be  able  to  decide  who  was  to  be  King.  But  the  wise 
and  far-seeing  moderation  of  a  Teleki  is  not  universal 
in  a  country  where  blood  runs  hot  and  where  every- 
body is  a  born  politician  and  schemer.  Many 
ardently  patriotic  Hungarians  habitually  do  not  stop 
to  think  what  might  be  the  effects  of  precipitate 
action  on  their  part,  and  their  natural  impetuosity 
was  at  this  time  encouraged  by  the  perception  of  the 
general  unrest  obtaining  in  Europe  and  by  the  false 
analogy  of  Constantine's  return  in  the  teeth  of  the 
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Entente  which  appeared  to  them  a  modern  illustra- 
tion of  Tacitus'  saying  that  Emperors  could  be  made 
elsewhere  than  at  Rome.  But  it  was  only  in 
accordance  with  the  genius  of  Hungarian  public 
life  that  the  Monarchists  should  be  disunited 
among  themselves.  The  weakness  of  the  Hungarian 
politician  is  his  factiousness.  As  soon  as  ever  a  man 
finds  that  he  has  got  half  a  dozen  followers  he  founds 
a  new  party  with  about  as  much  justification  as  there 
is  for  every  new  golf  champion  to  play  with  some  new 
and  fantastically  freakish  form  of  putter.  So  it  was 
also  with  the  Monarchists  in  Hungary. 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  fall  of  Bela  Kun 
M.  Stephan  Friedrich  had  brought  off  his  coup  d'etat 
which  had  made  himself  Prime  Minister  under  the 
Archduke  Joseph.  The  Archduke,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  had  quickly  been  forced  back  into 
private  life.  Since  those  days  the  only  really  con- 
siderable step  taken  by  the  Hungarians  had  been  the 
solemn  declaration  by  the  National  Assembly  of 
adherence  to  the  monarchical  principle,  and  this  had 
been  parried  from  Paris  by  a  couple  of  warnings 
that  the  Entente  would  not  tolerate  the  return  of 
the  Habsburgs.  Notwithstanding,  the  Hungarian 
Monarchists  gaily  continued  their  discussions  as  to 
who  should  be  their  King.  There  were,  of  course,  the 
out-and-out  supporters  of  King  Karl  who  demanded 
his  return  unconditionally  as  being  a  sovereign  by 
divine  right  and  the  fact  of  his  coronation.  There 
were  the  quasi-Legitimists  of  the  type  of  Count 
Bethlen,  who  had  declared  notably  that  "  before  we 
settle  the  question  of  the  King  a  law  must  be  enacted 
that  nobody  can  ascend  the  Hungarian  throne  who 
does  not  beforehand  resign  his  claim  to  any  other 
throne,  and  does  not  publicly  declare  that  he  will  not 
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accept  any  other  throne  without  the  consent  of  the 
Hungarian  nation.  The  throne  of  St.  Stephen  must 
not  be  a  springboard  for  anyone  to  obtain  foreign 
thrones,  nor  must  Hungary  be  used  for  restoring  the 
old  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.'1  In  other  words 
Count  Bethlen  would  only  support  Karl  if  he 
recognized  that  the  portion  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  dealing  with  joint  possession  and  the  Law 
of  Compromise  of  1867  regarding  community  with 
another  country  had  lost  their  validity  and  if  he 
solemnly  abdicated  the  Austrian  throne.  There  was 
a  third  party  which,  while  refusing  to  have  back 
Karl,  was  anxious  to  have  his  eldest  son  Otto,  and 
would  have  liked,  while  he  was  still  a  young  boy, 
to  train  him  up  exclusively  as  a  Magyar  prince. 
Another  party  again  wished  to  break  away  from  the 
direct  line  and  to  choose  the  Archduke  Joseph  or 
some  other  collateral  Habsburg.  Another  party  was 
for  making  a  fresh  start  altogether  and  offering  the 
crown  to  a  foreign  prince.  At  one  time  every 
Magyar  peasant  had  got  it  into  his  head  that  Prince 
Arthur  of  Connaught,  the  Duke  of  Teck  or  some 
other  English  prince  was  going  to  become  King, 
while  mention  was  also  made  of  Italian  and  other 
possible  candidates.  Admiral  Horthy  himself  had 
his  supporters,  while  certain  people,  jealous  of  the 
position  already  attained  by  a  "  mere  Admiral  "  (and 
a  very  gallant  gentleman,  I  should  like  to  add)  were  in 
favour  of  one  of  the  great  national  magnates,  such  as 
an  Esterhazy,  being  elected. 

Karl  was,  of  course,  well  aware  of  the  existence  of 
all  these  factions,  and  this  knowledge  probably 
contributed  to  make  him  take  his  first  precipitate 
step.  Great  stress  had  been  laid  in  the  Royalist 
section  of  the  European  Press  upon  the  standpoint  of 
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Count    Bethlen.      It    was    argued   that,    under   the 
conditions    there    laid    down,    the    election    of    a 
Hungarian  King  became  a  purely  domestic  and  private 
affair    which    did    not    concern    any    other    nations. 
Unfortunately,    however,    for    this    argument    Karl 
himself  held   quite  other   views.      In   an   interview 
which  he  had  with  M.   Beniczky,   Minister  of  the 
Interior   in  the  Huszar   Cabinet,   Karl   declined  to 
resume  the  Hungarian  throne  on  such  terms.     In  full 
agreement  with  his  family,   Karl  declared  that   he 
intended  to  hold  fast  to  the  traditions  of  his  House 
and  to  give  up  none  of  his  rights.      Further,  he  is 
reported  to  have  said  that,  within  whatever  limits  it 
was   possible   to    conceive   of    the   monarchy   being 
restored,  he  could  not  in  advance  assign  the  dominant 
position  to  Hungary,  which  he  would  be  doing  if  he 
made    the    resumption    of    his    imperial    and    royal 
prerogatives  over  other  territories  dependent  upon 
the    acquiescence    of    the    Hungarian    Parliament. 
Numerous  endeavours  were  made  to  induce  Karl  to 
modify  this  point  of  view,  and,  as  a  start,  pressure 
was  brought  upon  him  to  utter  that  renunciation  of 
the  Austrian  throne  which  he  had  hitherto  refused  to 
make.      In  this  way,  the  Legitimists  thought,  the 
road  to  the  Hungarian  throne  would  at  once  become 
clear,    and   the    rest    must    be    left   to    the   future. 
"  For,"   wrote  a  distinguished  Viennese  journalist, 
"  the    representatives    of   the    Austrian    '  Kakaists  ' 
have  expressly  declared  in  Budapest  that  this  renunci- 
ation of  the  throne  on  the  part  of  the  ex-Kaiser  should 
in  no  way  be  taken  to  mean  a  final  renunciation  of  the 
restoration  of  the  old  Dual  Monarchy.     But,  in  any 
case,  the  Kaiser  must  be  counselled  first  of  all  that 
he  should  act  according  to  the  principle  that  a  bird  in 
the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush," 
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Karl,  then,  had  abated  none  of  his  pietensions 
when  he  suddenly  dashed  away  from  Vienna,  and, 
slipping  across  the  Hungarian  frontier  at  the  little 
village  of  Pinkafeld,  appeared  in  Szombathely.     Mis- 
led by  foolish  advisers  who  were  out  of  touch  with  the 
situation  Karl  thought  that  he  had  only  to  appear 
in    order    to    be    hailed    everywhere    with    joy    and 
enthusiasm.       The    cautiously    correct    attitude    of 
Admiral  Horthy  and  of  Count  Teleki  came  as  a  great 
shock  and  surprise  to  him.     The  die-hard  Legitimists 
were  furious  with  Admiral  Horthy  for  his  conduct, 
but    I    have    first-rate    authority    for    saying    that 
Admiral  Horthy  placed  himself  at  the  disposition  of 
his  King,  and,  if  Karl  had  insisted,  would  certainly 
have  resigned  his  functions  with  pleasure.     But  his 
personal  inclinations  did  not  blind  him  to  the  dangers 
evoked  by  Karl's  unexpected   apparition.      At  the 
end  of  about  one  hour  and  a  half  Karl  was  so  far 
impressed  by  what  he  heard  from  Horthy,  Teleki  and 
Sigray  that  he  decided  to  return  to  Szombathely  and 
think  matters  over  again.     Luck  was  against  him  all 
round.     His  motor-car  had  one  or  two  breakdowns ; 
the  driver  lost  his  way ;  there  were  several  sharp  rain- 
showers  ;  it  was  impossible  to  risk  going  into  a  house 
to  get  food,  and  so  when  Karl,  tired,  excited  and 
disappointed  again  reached  the  Bishop's  Palace  he 
took  to  his  bed  with  a  mild  chill.     This  indisposition, 
which  was  quite  genuine  and  not  "  diplomatic,"  lost 
further  precious  time  which,  if  the  enterprise  was  to 
have  any  chance  of  success,  should  have  been  utilized. 
Instead  of  showing  himself    freely    to    the    people, 
Karl,  at  first  deliberately  and  subsequently  owing  to 
his  illness,  remained  indoors  or  in  the  palace  garden 
and  begged  the  local  inhabitants  not  to  hang  out  the 
national  flag  or  indulge  in  demonstrations.      This 
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incapacity  for  self-advertisement,  which  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  displayed  by  the  German 
Emperor  in  similar  circumstances,  naturally  gave 
Karl's  opponents  the  chance  of  saying  that  his  advent 
was  not  really  desired  by  the  people  as  a  whole. 
Karl,  in  fact,  fell  between  two  stools.  His  repeated 
declarations  that  he  did  not  wish  a  single  drop  of 
Hungarian  blood  to  be  spilled  on  his  behalf  sounded 
oddly  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  who  had  ventured  on 
such  a  desperate  and  romantic  enterprise,  and,  if 
he  really  imagined  that  the  Magyars  could  make 
omelettes  without  breaking  eggs,  this  was  only  an 
additional  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  he  had  been 
misled  by  his  entourage  in  Switzerland.  It  was 
surely  illogical  on  Karl's  part,  having  once  committed 
himself  to  his  undertaking,  to  allow  himself  to  be  so 
easily  and  rapidly  brushed  aside  by  Admiral  Horthy 
although  both  men  took  a  course  in  the  best  interests 
of  their  country.  Karl  himself  absolutely  refused 
to  admit  final  defeat.  On  his  departure  from 
Szombathely  he  made  a  special  point  of  assuring  the 
weeping  crowd  of  loyal  peasants  that  he  would  soon 
return  again ;  and  in  a  parting  proclamation  to  the 
Hungarian  nation  published  a  day  or  two  later  he 
adopted  at  last  the  standpoint  of  Count  Bethlen  by 
his  admission  that  Hungary  had  now  acquired  that 
"  complete  independence  as  a  State,  the  careful 
preservation  of  which  is  also  my  main  object," 
and  he  further  expressed  his  confidence  in  Divine 
Providence  that ' '  the  moment  will  come  when  I  shall 
again  be  enabled  to  live  in  my  Fatherland  and  to 
unite  my  strength  with  it  in  common  work  towards 
the  common  ends."  By  his  proclamation,  above 
referred  to,  cancelling  the  obnoxious  portion  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  Karl  had  undoubtedly  gone  far 
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towards  "  dishing  "  certain  of  his  rivals,  and  it  was 
significant  that,  in  their  Note  to  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment respecting  his  future  residence  in  that  country 
the  Hungarian  Government  expressly  recognized 
Karl  as  the  legitimate  Hungarian  King. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that,  after  the  fiasco  of 
his  first  "  putsch  "■  Karl  should,  within  so  few 
months,  have  again  tempted  fortune  in  such  a  hope- 
lessly stupid  fashion.  One  very  strong  motive  was 
the  lack  of  money  due  to  his  exaggerated  expenses, 
especially  upon  propaganda  in  foreign  countries ; 
another  incentive,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  was  the 
restless  ambition  of  the  Empress  Zita  who  was 
generally  supposed  to  "  wear  the  breeches  "  and  was 
not  at  all  pleased  that  Karl  should  have  allowed  his 
Easter  adventure  to  fizzle  out  so  tamely.  But 
the  great  miscalculation  again  made  was  in  under- 
estimating the  vigour  and  resolution  of  the  Small 
Entente.  Had  the  Small  Entente  acted  with  more 
independence  at  Easter  Karl  and  his  advisers  might 
have  reflected  more  soberly  before  embarking  upon 
their  second  harum-scarum  enterprise.  But  the 
Small  Entente  had  been  as  unprepared  as  everybody 
else,  and  this  unpreparedness  was,  in  true  Hungarian 
fashion,  ridiculously  exaggerated  by  the  Legitimist 
hot-heads  who  convinced  themselves  that  what  was  in 
part  a  genuine  desire  for  peace  on  the  part  of  Prague, 
Belgrade  and  Bukarest  was  really  due  to  nothing  but 
military  inefficiency,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  King's 
departure  from  Szombathely  I  was  assured  by  one  or 
two  of  the  Karlists  that,  if  they  had  known  the 
Small  Entente  to  have  been  so  unprepared,  and  if  the 
Hungarian  army  itself  had  not  been  more  or  less  in 
a  transition  stage,  they  would  not  have  given  way. 
Again    these    Legitimists    misjudged    the    strength 
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of  the  Karlist  and  Hungarian  cause  in  Slovakia, 
Transylvania  and  Croatia,  which  three  countries  they 
persisted  in  picturing  as  only  awaiting  the  signal  in 
order  to  rejoin  the  Magyars.  The  falsity  of  these 
calculations  has  now  been  proved.  The  Jugoslav  and 
Czechoslovak  military  preparations  went  forward 
with  a  smoothness  and  celerity  that  left  little  to  be 
desired,  and  there  is  small  reason  to  suppose  that  even 
if  Karl  had  momentarily  driven  Admiral  Horthy  out 
of  Budapest  the  inhabitants  of  these  lost  territories 
would  have  flocked  in  any  very  great  numbers  to  the 
royal  standard. 

In  many  respects  the  second  attempt  of  Karl  was 
even  more  humiliating  than  the  first,  with  virtually  no 
redeeming  feature  save  the  courage  shown  both  by 
Karl  and  Zita  in  flying  by  aeroplane  to  Hungary. 
There  was  certainly  nothing  heroic  or  praiseworthy 
in  Karl's  breach  of  his  parole  to  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment, which  his  adherents  vainly  sought  to  excuse  by 
quibbles  about  "  a  conflict  of  conscience  "  ;  there  was 
nothing  heroic  about  the  way  in  which  Karl  insisted 
upon  enlisting  the  services  of  Count  Julius  Andrassy 
when  that  subtle  statesman  found  himself  inveigled 
down  to  the  chateau  at  which  the  King  was  staying ; 
there  was  nothing  particularly  courageous  about 
Karl's  conduct  during  the  little  fighting  that  did 
occur  this  time  between  the  Loyalists  and  the  hastily 
improvised  forces  of  the  Constitutional  Government ; 
there  was  nothing  really  admirable  in  Karl's  obstinate 
refusal  to  prefer  the  interests  of  the  country  above  the 
interests  and  prerogatives  of  his  dynasty.  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  infinitely  humiliating  for  a  King 
who  had  been  misled  into  believing  he  was  universally 
popular  to  see  that  even  the  irregular  bands  infesting 
Western  Hungary  were  not  unanimously  on  his  side, 
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and  that  the  army  of  Admiral  Horthy  was  being 
strengthened  by  recruits  more  rapidly  than  his 
own.  It  was  humiliating,  too,  to  find  that  his 
representatives  were  not  allowed  to  negotiate  with 
their  adversaries,  but  were  simply  presented  with  an 
ultimatum  which  they  might  accept  or  refuse  at  their 
peril. 

When  on  his  death-bed  Karl  declared  that  he  laid 
down  his  life  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  country  he  not  only 
uttered  a  simple  physical  truth  but  also  a  warning,  the 
true  import  of  which  will  come  in  time  to  be  appreci- 
ated. It  would  be  wrong  to  read  into  the  dying 
monarch's  words  a  strained  meaning  of  which  they 
are  not  properly  capable ;  but  it  is  surely  no  wild 
interpretation  to  put  upon  them  if  we  suppose  that 
Karl  intended  to  suggest  by  these  words  that  his  own 
ill-starred  career,  with  all  its  heart-breaking  experi- 
ences and  fatigues,  had  but  served  to  bring  him  to  a 
premature  grave,  and  that  if  the  lesson  of  his  unhappy 
end  were  duly  read  aright  and  taken  to  heart  his 
death  would  open  up  a  much  more  prosperous  future 
to  his  sorely-tried  country.  The  great  strength  of 
Karl's  position  was  that  he  had  in  fact  been  crowned 
King  and  was  consequently  invested  with  all  the 
sanctity  attaching  to  that  lofty  office.  This  qualifica- 
tion does  not  yet  attach  to  his  son  Otto  or  to  any 
other  candidate  for  the  throne.  Our  own  history 
can  show  several  examples  of  the  importance  attached 
to  the  actual  ceremony  of  coronation,  and  it  will 
therefore  readily  be  understood  why  Karl's  death 
should  strengthen  enormously  the  position  of  the 
partisans  of  a  "  free  election,' '  and,  consequently, 
further  strengthen  all  round  the  position  of  the 
present  Hungarian  Government.  Nor,  it  may  be 
imagined,  will  the  effect  of  Karl's  death  only  be  felt 
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internally.  As  is  well-known,  the  crowned  King  of 
Hungary  is  required  as  a  part  of  the  ritual  to  brandish 
his  sword  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  compass  and  to 
swear  that  he  will  never  diminish  the  lands  of  the 
Crown  of  St.  Stephen.  The  wording  of  this  oath 
was  one  of  the  things  which  caused,  or  was  pretended 
to  cause,  much  alarm  in  the  bosoms  of  politicians  in 
the  surrounding  countries.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
ridiculous  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  a  piece  of  mediaeval  ceremony.  The 
exact  degree  of  intended  observance  must  vary 
according  to  circumstances  and  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  King  and  his  advisers.  It  may 
momentarily  be  a  technical  advantage  that  no 
Hungarian  monarch  should  now  be  alive  who  has 
taken  this  oath ;  it  may  be  argued  that,  when  the 
next  King  mounts  the  throne,  the  mere  fact  that 
Hungary  is  but  a  stump  of  her  former  self  can  be 
regarded  either  as  rendering  the  oath  more  provocative 
than  ever  or,  on  the  contrary,  as  definitely  marking 
the  end  of  the  old  regime ;  but  the  really  essential 
significance  of  any  new  reign  will  be  not  so  much  in 
the  taking  of  an  oath  as  in  the  conceptions  of  the 
new  King,  especially  if  he  should  happen  to  be  a 
foreigner,  and  in  the  political  temper  and  aspirations 
of  his  subjects. 

Writing  in  the  Pester  Lloyd  just  before  the 
King's  death,  M.  Gratz,  who  was  one  of  Karl's 
stoutest  and  most  capable  supporters  and  sacrificed 
for  him  his  post  as  Foreign  Minister,  analysed  in  a 
singularly  frank  and  striking  article  the  three  main 
possibilities  of  circumventing  the  disastrous  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Trianon.  One  school  of  thought,  he 
wrote,  was  that  of  those  people  who,  like  Count 
Karolyi,    were    so    overwhelmed    by    the    national 
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catastrophes  that  they  were  prepared  resignedly  to 
submit  to  fate — a  course  which  must  ultimately  mean 
complete  absorption  of  the  lost  provinces  into  the 
Little  Entente.  The  second  category,  including  in 
particular  the  partisans  of  the  ' '  free  election  "  of  a 
King,  was  condemned  by  him  as  preaching  a  dangerous 
doctrine  of  violence  which  might  easily  prove  fatal 
to  Hungary  if  the  Allies  upon  whom  reliance  was 
placed  were  to  fail,  as  might  easily  occur,  in  keeping 
their  engagements.  Dr.  Gratz's  own  preference  was 
for  a  much  subtler  policy.  He  pointed  out  that  if 
Hungary  is  ever  to  recover  her  integrity  she  must 
proceed  on  three  main  lines  of  action,  (i)  She  must 
attempt  to  avoid  a  fresh  war  and  seek  rather  to  gain 
her  ends  by  increasing  the  force  of  attraction  which 
present-day  Hungary  is  able  to  exert  upon  her  lost 
provinces.  "  We  must  in  the  very  first  place,"  wrote 
Dr.  Gratz,  "  establish  in  our  country  conditions  such 
that  it  may  appear  that  we  offer  to  our  citizens  a 
political,  intellectual  and  economic  well-being  superior 
to  that  offered  by  neighbouring  countries."  Unfor- 
tunately, he  adds,  and  adds  only  too  truly,  party 
quarrels,  modern  and  intolerant  political  tendencies 
and  numerous  false  steps  have  chilled  in  many  regions 
any  desire  to  become  reattached  to  their  old  country. 
(ii)  M.  Gratz  demanded  a  revision  of  the  Constitution 
capable  of  satisfying  the  aspirations  and  needs  of 
foreign  minorities,  (iii)  He  demanded  a  solution  of 
the  King  question — based,  of  course,  on  the  principle 
of  legitimacy.  The  fear  of  a  return  of  Karl,  he 
argued,  shows  the  force  of  attraction  of  such  a  restora- 
tion. M.  Gratz  then  went  on  to  make  a  biting  on- 
slaught upon  the  policy  of  the  Bethlen  Cabinet, 
which,  he  said,  had  alienated  the  sympathy  of  those 
foreigners  who  considered  that  the  Peace  Treaties 
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ought  to  be  revised,  and  whom,  therefore,  it  was  their 
interest  and  policy  to  conciliate. 

There  were  many  points  in  M.  Gratz's  article  to 
which  it  was  impossible  to  subscribe,  and  it  goes 
almost  without  saying  that  the  candour  of  so  dis- 
tinguished and  influential  a  man  as  the  ex-Foreign 
Minister  was  quickly  seized  upon  in  the  neighbour- 
ing States  as  a  proof  of  the  incorrigible  Chauvinism 
of  the  Magyars.  But  at  the  same  time,  if  his  avowed 
aim — the  restoration  of  the  boundaries  of  pre-war 
Hungary — is  one  with  which  no  Allied  Government 
can  be  expected  to  sympathize,  there  is  much  in  his 
article  which  shows  the  dawn  of  a  new  spirit  among 
the  thinkers  of  the  Right,  and  it  is  probable  that 
Karl's  death  may  still  further  strengthen  this 
tendency.  Speaking  at  Szeged  on  27th  March,  1922 
— that  is,  on  the  eve  of  Karl's  death — the  Prime 
Minister,  Count  Bethlen,  declared  that  in  his  opinion 
"  the  question  of  kingship  has  been  decided.  It  has 
been  decided  for  this  reason,  that  we  desire  a  national 
kingdom,  for  we  consider  a  revival  of  the  old  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy  insupportable,  and  we  are  by 
no  means  inclined  towards  supporting  it."  Count 
Bethlen  then  went  on,  echoing  the  sentiments  of  Dr. 
Benes,  then  Czechoslovak  Prime  Minister,  to  declare 
that  the  mooted  Danube  Confederation  would  be 
tantamount  to  the  federalist  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy,  and  they  wanted  neither.  "  We  do  not," 
he  said,  "  want  such  a  revival  even  in  such  a  form  as 
would  tend,  in  respect  of  economics,  towards  creating 
a  zollverein  between  those  States  which  play  the  part 
of  Succession  States  to  the  former  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy.  This  is  not  compatible  with  our  economic 
interests.  When  we  have  attained  a  separate 
Customs  territory  we  must  maintain  this  our  separate 
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position.  It  is  not  the  question  of  monarchy  that 
is  of  principal  importance  in  the  present  political 
disputes.  Let  us  by  no  means  occupy  ourselves  with 
international  questions.  We  have  to  pursue  real- 
politik." 

This  declaration  of  Count  Bethlen,  which  went  on 
to  preach  "national  democracy" — i.e.,  national 
union  on  a  democratic  constitutional  basis — is 
especially  hopeful  because  the  indications  are  that 
Count  Bethlen  will  be  free  for  some  time  to  pursue 
at  leisure  his  broad-minded  policy.  Count  Bethlen 
and  Admiral  Horthy,  whatever  angry  Legitimists 
may  affect  to  believe,  felt  probably  as  keenly  as  any 
other  Hungarian  patriots  the  indignity  put  upon 
their  country  in  November,  1921,  but  they  are  at 
least  men  of  unquestioned  honour  and  loyalty,  and 
the  Allies  may  be  certain  that,  so  long  as  they  remain 
at  the  helm,  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  escape  from 
their  solemn  undertaking  and  no  hole-and-corner 
election  of  a  King  without  previous  notification  to 
the  Great  Powers.  That  election,  when  it  ultimately 
does  take  place,  will  certainly  not  be  made  without 
a  great  deal  of  jealousy,  intrigue  and  internal  dissen- 
sion, but  the  inevitable  difficulties  will  be  nothing  as 
compared  with  what  they  would  have  been  if  Karl  had 
still  been  alive.  If  he  has  thus  spared  Hungary  even 
to  this  extent,  Karl  may  well  have  passed  away  with 
the  sad  but  noble  thought  that  he  laid  down  his  life 
as  a  sacrifice  to  his  country. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  UPPER   SILESIAN  MUDDLE 

HISTORY  shows  not  a  few  examples  of  men 
who  by  the  force  of  circumstances  and  by 
virtue  of  great  personal  qualifications 
attain  for  the  time  being  a  European,  or  even  a 
world-wide  reputation  and  yet,  for  some  inexplicable 
reason,  sink  back  again  into  obscurity  and  oblivion. 
It  is  too  early  to  say  that  the  laurel  wreath  has  faded 
for  ever  from  the  brow  of  so  young  a  man  as  M. 
Korfanty,  but  it  is  indeed  a  remarkable  reflection  on 
the  rapidly  changing  surface  of  European  politics  that 
you  should  scarcely  ever  come  across  a  reference 
to-day  to  the  man  who  for  so  long  and  so  recently 
dominated  the  bitter  struggle  between  German  and 
Pole  for  the  wealth  of  Upper  Silesia,  and  who  by  his 
determined,  and  often  quite  unscrupulous  methods 
not  only  provoked  serious  differences  between  the 
three  mainstays  of  the  Entente  in  Europe  but  was 
not  far  removed  from  stirring  up  a  fresh  war. 

From  the  day  that  he  was  nominated  as  Polish 
Commissioner  for  the  Upper  Silesian  plebiscite 
Korfanty  stood  out  head  and  shoulders  above  any 
other  person  connected  with  this  tragic  aftermath  of 
the  peace  settlement.  If  from  the  international  point 
of  view  and  from  the  standpoint  of  all  those  impartial 
people  who  were  sincerely  anxious  that  the  inevitable 
disturbing  after  effects  of  the  war  should  be  got  over 
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as  quickly  and  as  smoothly  as  possible,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Korfanty  was  little  short  of  a  disaster,  it 
has  to  be  admitted  that  anything  like  a  dispassionate 
settlement  of  the  Upper  Silesian  problem  was  in 
those  days  virtually  out  of  the  question,  and  that  if 
this  uncomfortable  fact  was  to  be  quite  frankly  and 
brutally  realized  no  better  choice  of  a  representative 
could  have  been  made  by  the  Poles.  The  son  of  an 
Upper  Silesian  miner  and  born  in  a  little  house  on 
the  outskirts  of  Kattowitz,  which  was  pointed  out  to 
me  with  alternate  pride  and  execration  according  as 
my  guide  happened  to  be  of  Polish  or  of  German 
nationality,  Korfanty  from  his  earliest  days  had  a 
burning  love  for  the  Poles  which,  of  course,  connoted 
an  equally  violent  dislike  of  the  Germans.  Declining 
to  regard  himself  as  a  German  and  steadily  proclaim- 
ing himself  a  Pole  he  was  duly  ploughed  by  the 
authorities  in  that  Abiturienteneocamen  which  served 
as  the  entrance  examination  to  all  regular  professional 
careers  in  Germany.  In  due  course  he  wandered  into 
journalism  and  thus,  as  so  very  frequently  happens 
abroad,  he  found  his  way  into  politics.  He  became 
member  for  Gleiwitz  in  the  Reichstag,  and  soon  came 
to  be  acknowledged  as  the  leading  spokesman  of  the 
Polish  Party.  Thus  he  acquired  a  very  accurate 
knowledge  of  German  politics  and  politicians,  and  he 
supplemented  this  knowledge  by  the  acquisition  not 
only  of  French,  which  (when  I  met  him)  he  spoke 
very  fluently  but  rather  ungrammatically,  but  also 
of  a  little  English.  In  person  he  was  a  stout,  thickly- 
built  man  of  rather  above  medium  height,  with  deep- 
set  blue  eyes,  a  somewhat  coarse,  fleshy  face,  and  no 
particular  regard  for  his  clothes  and  personal  appear- 
ance. In  the  eyes  of  the  Germans  he  was  regarded 
almost  as  the  Devil  incarnate,  and  it  was  certainly  no 
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lack  of  physical  courage  that  compelled  him  to  become 
almost  a  prisoner  in  his  headquarters,  the  Hotel 
Lomnitz  in  Beuthen.  Visits  to  him  there  were 
almost  as  terrifying  an  ordeal  as  were  visits  to 
"  Rory  "  O'Connor  when  he  and  his  partisans  were  in 
occupation  of  the  Four  Courts  in  Dublin.  In  the 
hall  of  the  hotel  there  was  always  a  party  of  faithful 
and  well-armed  retainers  on  duty.  If  Korfanty  sent 
down  word  that  he  was  prepared  to  receive  you  the 
iron  rods  which  so  barred  the  staircase  that  only  one 
person  could  ascend  it  at  a  time  were  swung  back  by 
one  of  the  guard.  The  stairway  was  flanked  on  one 
side  by  some  steel-wire  netting  and  on  the  other  side 
by  a  bare  wall.  On  each  floor  the  landing  was  closed 
in  by  an  iron  grille  behind  which  was  a  guard. 
Korfanty  himself  lived  on  the  second  floor,  and  his 
bedroom  windows  were  protected  by  more  wire 
netting,  as  indeed  were  all  the  windows  of  this 
veritable  fortress,  which  in  the  summer  of  1920  was 
attacked  and  very  nearly  destroyed  by  a  strong  body 
of  German  hooligans.  Nor  was  this  all.  Korfanty 
was  never  without  at  least  one  revolver  in  his  pocket 
or  a  Gummikniippel,  and  he  always  had  by  his  side 
a  savage  dog  called  Moritz  who  used  to  growl  at  you 
in  a  most  alarming  manner  and  was  irritated  rather 
than  appeased  by  your  attempts  to  cajole  and 
blandish  him. 

Korfanty  probably  had  little  affection  for  the 
British  and  he  was  naturally  more  at  home  among  his 
French  friends  than  he  was  in  the  presence  of  Major 
Ottley  and  those  other  British  officers  who  tried 
seriously  to  exercise  their  functions  with  impartiality. 
But  Korfanty  was  by  no  means  wanting  in  charm 
when  he  chose  to  make  himself  agreeable,  and  he 
certainly  proved  himself  a  most  interesting  companion 
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during  a  dinner  party  given  by  Major  Ottley  one  day 
in  July,  1920.  Major  Ottley,  who  was  a  man  of 
most  exceptional  gifts  and  whose  sudden  death  from 
an  operation  in  London  lost  Britain  a  most  promising 
career,  was  in  his  best  form,  and  he  and  Korfanty  had 
a  tremendous  battle  of  wits  which  was  kept  up  all 
through  the  night  till  we  walked  home  about  six  a.m. 
in  the  bright  sunlight  of  a  blazing  summer  morning. 
Nor  was  Korfanty  lacking  on  occasion  in  real  tact. 
On  the  eve  of  the  plebiscite  a  number  of  British  and 
American  journalists  who  had  not  yet  made 
Korfanty 's  acquaintance  and  who  wished  to  inter- 
view him  and  obtain  his  final  judgment  on  the  way 
things  were  likely  to  go  motored  over  from  Kattowitz 
to  Beuthen.  One  of  the  people  who  accompanied 
them  was  a  certain  Baron  von  Plessen,  who  had  taken 
a  considerable  part  in  the  struggle  on  the  German 
side.  Herr  von  Plessen  was  a  typical  German 
aristocrat  and  Prussian  officer.  Remarkably  like  the 
former  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  General  Seely, 
and  speaking  the  most  perfect  English,  which  he  had 
learned  in  part  at  Cambridge  University,  Baron  von 
Plessen  conceived  the  idea  of  going  in  with  the 
journalists  as  an  interpreter  in  order  to  gratify  a  long- 
felt  desire  to  see  his  redoubtable  opponent  face  to 
face.  How  Herr  von  Plessen  can  seriously  have 
expected  ever  to  impose  upon  so  astute  a  man  as 
Korfanty  I  cannot  conceive,  for  his  handsome  face 
was  deeply  marked  by  three  distinct  scars  which  told 
fatally  of  a  duel  fought  in  his  old  student  days  in 
Germany.  Korfanty,  as  I  was  afterwards  told,  never 
moved  a  muscle  when  Herr  von  Plessen  was  intro- 
duced as  the  interpreter  of  the  party,  and,  halting  as 
his  English  usually  was,  made  so  successful  an  effort 
to  carry  on  the  conversation  in  that  tongue  that  he 
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only  once  had  to  have  recourse  to  von  Plessen,  and 
then  he  turned  to  him  with  the  air  of  so  doing  out 
of  politeness  rather  than  from  necessity.  Herr  von 
Plessen  afterwards  told  me  that  Korfanty  had  im- 
pressed him  even  more  than  he  had  anticipated,  and 
that  if  Germany  had  only  had  such  a  man  Poland 
would  never  have  had  an  outside  chance  at  the  polls. 
But  the  admiration  was  not  mutual,  and  Korfanty 
with  very  good  reason  complained  of  the  bad  taste 
of  a  man  who  came  in  under  the  skirts  of  neutral 
journalists  to  hear  his  opinions.  However,  there  was 
no  real  harm  done,  for  the  polling  took  place  next 
morning  and,  even  if  he  had  wished  so  to  do,  Baron 
von  Plessen  had  no  time  to  concert  counter-measures 
to  the  various  details  of  his  organization  which 
Korfanty  cheerfully  and  frankly  gave  away  to  his 
hearers. 

When  in  reply  to  German  representations  it  had 
been  agreed  in  Paris  to  allow  the  holding  of  a 
plebiscite  in  an  area  which  had  at  first  been  destined 
for  Poland  it  was  obviously  never  anticipated  that 
the  decision  would  be  productive  of  so  much  bad 
blood  and  serious  loss  of  life  or  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  postpone  the  actual  polling  for  so  many 
anxious  months.  It  is,  of  course,  proverbially  easy 
to  be  wise  after  the  event,  but  it  must  certainly  be 
said  that  this  easy-going  optimism  was  one  of  the 
worst  miscalculations  made  by  the  pundits  assembled 
at  Versailles,  and  that  since  during  1920  they  had 
already  had  ample  warning  as  to  the  probable  course 
of  events  they  were  incredibly  and  culpably  negligent 
in  providing  a  force  totally  insufficient  to  support 
the  already  weakened  dignity  of  the  Entente  or  to 
impose  law  and  order  upon  the  two  excited 
adversaries,    There  is  little  doubt  that  the  majority 
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of  the  statesmen  and  their  advisers  assembled  at 
Versailles  believed  genuinely  enough  that  Upper 
Silesia  was  predominantly  Polish,  and  that  if  they 
went  back  upon  their  original  intention  to  hand  over 
the  territory  without  further  ado  to  Poland  this 
decision  was  taken  not  so  much  from  any  scruples  and 
doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  inflicting  an  injustice 
upon  Germany  as  with  the  cunning  object  of 
debarring  Germany  in  future  from  shrieking  aloud 
that  she  could  not  execute  certain  clauses  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  because  in  violation  of  the 
principle  of  self-determination  she  had  had  one  of 
her  strongest  economic  limbs  torn  from  her.  It  is 
possible  that  not  all  the  Allies  at  Paris  were  absolutely 
convinced  of  the  justice  of  M.  Paderewski's  claims, 
and  that  these  doubts,  which  were  certainly  growing 
up  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  may  have 
accounted  for  the  proviso  that  the  Upper  Silesian 
plebiscite — as  opposed  to  those  held  in  Sleswig  and 
East  Prussia  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity — 
should  be  held  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than 
eighteen  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.  For,  if  it  were  true  that  the  result  of 
the  polling  was  such  a  foregone  conclusion,  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  why  such  unnecessarily  great  scope  for  the 
employment  of  propaganda  was  permitted,  or  why 
the  final  settlement  was  thus  exposed  to  all  the 
hazards  of  a  European  situation  which  was  still  in  a 
perilously  unsettled  state.  At  any  rate  advocates  of 
an  autonomous  Upper  Silesia  such  as  M.  Vladimir 
Sacharczewski  had  no  illusions  and  declared  that 
while  the  Allies  ' i  could  see  no  reason  for  denying 
Germany  the  luxury  of  holding  a  vote  which  would 
show  that  her  representatives  were  lying"  they 
readily  agreed  to  M.  Paderewski's  plea  for  a  deferred 
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plebiscite,  "  but  for  what  purpose?  And  the  answer 
is,  in  order  that  the  Poles  might  prepare  for  the  battle 
at  the  polls  and  appoint  a  time  that  should  particularly 
favour  their  ends." 

Two  other  conditions  under  which  the  plebiscite 
was  held  contributed  materially  to  confuse  the 
ultimate  issue.  The  first  of  these  was  the  permission 
accorded  to  the  Germans  of  appealing  to  the  patriotic 
out- voters,  the  so-called  "  Heimatstreuen — Home- 
faithful,"  who,  to  the  intense  disgust  of  the  Poles, 
were  allowed  to  go  to  the  polls  provided  that  their 
domiciliary  connection  with  Upper  Silesia  went  back 
as  far  as  the  year  1904.  This  concession  was,  on  the 
face  of  it,  a  great  score  for  the  Germans,  and  it  was 
anticipated  that  the  German  genius  for  organization 
would  manage  in  this  way  to  import  specially  some 
300,000  nominal  Upper  Silesians  who  were  then 
living  in  different  parts  of  the  Reich  outside  the 
plebiscite  area  or  even  abroad.  Herr  Schwedler,  the 
German  "bear-leader"  put  in  charge  of  the  party 
of  special  correspondents  who  travelled  down  from 
Berlin  and  of  whom  I  was  one,  was  himself  a  case  in 
point.  The  son  of  a  distinguished  railway  engineer 
who  had  designed  the  railway  station  at  (I  fancy) 
Rybnik,  Herr  Schwedler  qualified  for  his  vote  by  the 
sheer  accident  of  having  been  born  in  Upper  Silesia 
during  his  father's  work  there.  In  March,  1921, 
Herr  Schwedler  must  have  been  a  man  of  between 
forty-five  and  fifty,  and  he  himself  told  me  with 
a  chuckle  that  he  had  not  been  in  Upper  Silesia 
since  he  was  six  years  old,  and  that  he  saw  no  reason 
why  he  should  ever  return  again  to  that  province. 
In  the  upshot  this  addition  to  the  German  strength 
did  not  prove  quite  so  formidable  as  had  been 
anticipated.     And  this  for  two  reasons.     In  the  first 
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place  the  resourceful  Korfanty  was  determined  to 
discourage  as  many  as  possible  of  these  undesirable 
intruders  from  swamping  the  polls,  and  accordingly 
he  delivered  a  rousing  harangue  in  which  he  expressed 
very  forcibly  his  ideas  of  the  sort  of  welcome  which 
ought  to  be  accorded  to  such  political  tourists.  This 
speech  roused  the  Germans  to  a  not  unnatural  pitch 
of  fury.  They  filed  a  petition  that  he  should  at  once 
be  expelled  from  the  plebiscite  area  for  inciting  to 
violence,  and  for  some  time  it  was  touch  and  go 
whether  he  would  not  in  fact  be  expelled.  However, 
Korfanty,  satisfied  with  the  mischief  he  had  done 
and  feeling  confident  that  his  menaces  would  take 
effect,  issued  a  hypocritical  appeal  to  the  Poles  to 
remain  calm,  and  simultaneously  offered  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  the  Germans  to  preserve  order. 
The  Germans  were  thoroughly  scared.  The 
plebiscite  organizations  actually  offered  to  insure 
gratis  the  lives  of  those  voters  who  had  the  courage 
and  patriotism  to  go  down  to  the  polls.  All  this 
was,  of  course,  just  what  Korfanty  wanted,  and  in 
the  course  of  conversation  with  a  colleague  of  mine 
some  three  weeks  before  the  plebiscite,  he  declared  : 
"  I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the  Berliner  Tageblatt. 
If  I  had  30,000  German  marks  I  would  give  them 
to  Dr.  Sonntag  for  writing  that  a  visit  to  Upper 
Silesia  is  as  good  as  suicide.  Dr.  Gothein's  articles 
have  been  very  helpful  too.  Besides,  the  Germans 
get  on  the  nerves  of  the  people  down  here  as  well. 
Some  time  ago  I  had  Polish  and  German  inscriptions 
painted  on  all  our  signposts.  One  night  some 
Germans  came  along  and  tarred  the  Polish  lettering. 
The  next  day  I  had  the  Polish  words  repainted.  I 
also  stationed  a  few  of  my  men  armed  with  cudgels 
at  each  signpost.    The  next  night  the  Germans  came 
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again  with  their  tar-pots,  but  my  men  set  about  them 
and  thrashed  them  soundly." 

Nevertheless  Korfanty's  speech,  which  was 
delivered  in  the  previous  November,  had  lost  some 
of  its  effect  by  20th  March,  1921.  As  had  been 
done  before  the  Sleswig  plebiscite  a  number  of 
prominent  Berlin  actors  and  actresses  toured  the 
principal  towns  in  the  area,  and  Minna  von  Barnhelm 
and  other  German  classics  were  performed  in 
Beuthen,  Gleiwitz,  Hindenburg,  Myslowitz  and 
elsewhere.  The  departure  platforms  of  the  Berlin 
railway  stations  were  gaily  decorated  with  evergreens 
and  flags  in  the  Upper  Silesian  colours  bearing  the 
words  "Upper  Silesians  remain  true  to  the  German 
Fatherland."  As  the  special  trains  left  and  the 
voters,  having  swallowed  a  last  cup  of  coffee  and 
grabbed  their  parting  gifts  of  rolls  and  Leberwurst, 
jumped  into  their  compartments  bands  played 
national  airs  and  nothing  was  left  undone  to  stimulate 
all  qualified  voters  (and  every  true  Berliner  is  notori- 
ously supposed  to  hail  from  Upper  Silesia)  to  do  their 
duty.  The  response  was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory. 
Instances  were  recorded  where  old  men  of  over  ninety 
had  come  with  their  descendants,  and  of  course  the 
Press  cited  with  special  praise  the  cases  of  three 
young  women  who  gave  birth  to  babies  on  the 
journey.  If  the  300,000  out-voters  originally 
dreaded  by  the  Poles  were  whittled  down  to  a  bare 
200,000  this  figure  constituted  about  seventeen  per 
cent  of  the  total  votes  cast.  And  even  here  again, 
if  his  words  were  to  be  taken  seriously  and  were  not 
mere  jest  and  bombast,  Korfanty  was  able  to  score  a 
point  for  the  Poles,  for  he  himself  told  me  that  many 
thousand  Poles  had  managed  to  bamboozle  the 
German    plebiscite    organizations    and    had    been 
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brought  down  by  them  to  their  homes.  Sic  vos  non 
vobis  with  a  vengeance!  Anyway  the  out-voters 
were  responsible  for  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  the  German  majority,  and  this  fact  naturally  com- 
plicated the  ensuing  quarrels. 

The  second  condition  referred  to  above  as  con- 
fusing the  issue  lay  in  the  wording  of  the  terms  of 
the  plebiscite.  According  to  the  governing  para- 
graphs in  the  annex  to  Article  88  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  "  the  result  of  the  vote  shall  be  determined 
by  communes  according  to  the  majority  of  votes  of 
each  commune";  and  again,  "on  the  conclusion  of 
the  voting  the  number  of  votes  cast  in  each  commune 
will  be  communicated  by  the  Commission  to  the 
principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  with  a  full 
report  as  to  the  taking  of  the  vote  and  a  recommenda- 
tion as  to  the  line  which  ought  to  be  adopted  as  the 
frontier  of  Germany  in  Upper  Silesia.  In  this 
recommendation  regard  will  be  paid  to  the  wishes 
of  the  inhabitants  as  shown  by  the  vote,  and  to  the 
geographical  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
locality."  From  the  outset,  therefore,  there  was 
no  intention  of  assigning  the  whole  area  en  bloc  to 
the  one  or  other  of  the  two  adversaries,  and  it  was 
admitted  that  there  were  economic  and  geographical 
considerations  to  be  taken  into  account  apart  from 
the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  would  have  been  little  short  of  a  miracle,  in 
all  these  circumstances,  if  the  plebiscite  had  been 
completed  quietly  in  all  its  stages.  The  actual  day 
of  polling,  indeed,  went  by  with  remarkable  tran- 
quillity. In  company  with  Mr.  J.  C.  Segrue  of  the 
Daily  News  and  Mr.  Leonard  Spray  of  the  Daily 
Chronicle  I  made  a  tour  of  the  predominantly  Polish 
area  to  the  south-east.    We  were  accompanied  by 
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Baron  von  Plessen  and  driven  in  his  own  car  (at  a 
furious  rate  touching  sometimes  a  hundred  kilometres 
an  hour)  by  Korfanty's  "  opposite  number,"  Dr. 
Lukacs.  On  our  arrival  in  Kattowitz  a  few  days 
before,  Dr.  Lukacs  had  been  turned  on  to  "  hand  us 
out  the  dope,"  and  he  had  wound  up  his  blood- 
curdling stories  of  how  he  was  shot  at  every  day  and 
especially  every  night  by  volunteering  to  take  us 
home  with  him  that  evening  and  put  us  up  if  we  had 
the  luck  to  survive.  As  it  happened  we  all  three 
had  an  appointment  early  the  next  morning  in 
Konigshiitte,  but  as  we  could  see  from  Dr.  Lukacs' 
face  that  he  had  a  low  opinion  of  our  physical  courage 
we  challenged  him  to  take  us  during  the  polling  into 
the  roughest  areas  he  knew  along  the  Polish  frontier. 
He  of  course  accepted  the  challenge,  but  I  must 
admit  now  that  it  was  scarcely  a  fair  request  to 
have  made,  as  Dr.  Lukacs  must  have  been  known 
either  personally  by  sight  or  from  his  photographs 
to  many  Polish  voters,  and,  as  I  have  said  before, 
there  was  no  disguising  those  three  scars  on  the  face 
of  Herr  von  Plessen.  As  it  happened — as  indeed 
it  nearly  always  seems  to  happen  to  journalists,  for 
the  Devil  still  takes  care  of  his  own — we  managed 
to  make  our  tour  round  Nikolai,  Rybnik,  Sohrau, 
Pless  (where  we  saw  the  German  flag  flying  challeng- 
ingly  from  the  beautiful  castle  of  Prince  Pless)  and 
Kobier  without  any  serious  mishap,  but  we  had  an 
awkward  ten  minutes  in  one  village  on  the  border 
opposite  Oswiecim.  Dr.  Lukacs,  who  was  not  sure 
of  the  way,  drove  headlong  into  the  village  before 
he  knew  where  he  was.  It  was  just  the  moment 
when  the  inhabitants  had  come  out  of  church,  and 
before  we  could  pull  up  and  turn  round  the  motor- 
car was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  Poles,  who  stared 
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at  us  in  none  too  friendly  a  spirit.  "  Say  something 
to  them  in  English,"  Herr  von  Plessen  hurriedly 
whispered.  There  was  nobody,  however,  who  under- 
stood a  word  of  English,  and  so  we  then  explained  in 
French  that  we  were  a  party  of  English  journalists 
who  wanted  to  know  if  the  polling  was  going  off  quite 
quietly.  Our  interlocutor  assured  us  that  it  was,  but 
he  glanced  suspiciously  at  Herr  von  Plessen,  who 
was  trying  to  hide  his  scars  in  the  collar  of  his  heavy 
overcoat,  and  still  more  sharply  at  Dr.  Lukacs,  and 
he  inquired  if  we  were  all  Englishmen.  Alas  for 
the  "  Cocoa  Press  "  Segrue  made  some  equivocal 
reply,  but  it  sufficed  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were 
again  on  our  way. 

In  general  the  Press  arrangements  made  for  the 
plebiscite  were  thoroughly  stupid.  Although  we  had 
been  assured  in  the  most  formal  manner  in  Oppeln 
on  our  arrival  there  that  we  should  be  at  perfect 
liberty  to  telegraph  whatever  we  chose  this  promise 
was  not  observed.  When  we  attempted  to  send  off 
some  final  messages  on  the  eve  of  the  polling  we 
found  that  a  rigorous  censorship  had  been  established. 
My  own  perfectly  harmless  message  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  young  British  lieutenant,  who  was  much 
puzzled  by  a  reference  to  the  Eatonswill  Election  and 
scored  it  out.  When  I  had  explained  in  answer  to 
his  direct  question  that  the  Pickwick  Papers  could 
hardly  come  under  the  ban  of  a  British  censor  in 
Upper  Silesia  in  1921  he  grew  confused  and  then 
angry,  and  finally  declared  that  the  whole  message 
must  be  suppressed.  Though  this  was  on  a  Saturday 
night,  and  therefore  the  message  could  only  appear 
after  the  plebiscite  had  been  held,  he  clung  to  his 
opinion,  and  it  was  necessary  to  lay  the  facts  before 
a  more  reasonable  superior  officer.     My  own  expert 
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ence  was  also  confirmed  by  a  similar  experience  which 
Mr.  Conger,  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  also  had  with  the  same 
authorities.  Another  irritating  and  quite  uncalled 
for  piece  of  omciousness  came  from  General  Lerond 
himself,  the  head  of  the  Interallied  Commission. 
Realizing  that  bedrooms  would  be  quite  unobtainable, 
and  also  for  general  purposes  of  convenience,  the 
German  Foreign  Office  officials  who  had  organized 
our  visit  had  put  two  or  three  sleeping  cars  at  our 
disposal,  and  in  these  we  slept  and  worked  during 
our  whole  trip.  This  railway  stock  was  beyond 
question  the  property  of  the  German  Government, 
and  our  occupation  of  the  cars  in  no  way  diminished 
the  amount  of  rolling  stock  normally  within  the 
plebiscite  area.  But  from  whatever  motives,  or 
misled  by  some  false  information,  General  Lerond, 
we  were  suddenly  told,  had  given  orders  that  we 
were  to  be  turned  out  of  our  compartments  and  that 
the  carriages  were  to  be  brought  up  to  Oppeln.  One 
of  the  American  correspondents  made  the  most 
energetic  protest  on  the  telephone  to  the  General 
himself,  an  English  Major  also  spoke  to  Colonel 
Percival  in  Oppeln,  and  eventually  the  order  was 
withdrawn,  but  the  incident  certainly  coloured  some 
of  the  American  messages,  and  it  was  hard  to  under- 
stand why  a  party  of  correspondents  whose  names 
had  been  notified  in  advance  to  the  Interallied 
Commission,  who  had  been  introduced  to  the 
authorities  in  Oppeln,  and  who  had  been  furn- 
ished by  them  with  special  passes  for  the  occasion 
should  have  been  treated  in  such  a  high-handed 
manner. 

Much  of  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  I  always 
had  on  the  two  or  three  occasions  that  I  went  to 
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Upper  Silesia  was  due  to  the  suspicion  that  the  Inter- 
allied Commission,  pleasant  as  its  members  were 
individually,  were  not  so  happy  and  united  a  family 
as  they  ought  to  have  been.  General  Lerond  was 
an  unduly  vain  man  who  was  filled  with  the  sense 
of  his  own  importance  as  President  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  who  never  forgot  that  in  Oppeln  he  was  in 
an  overwhelmingly  German  town.  Military  parades 
accompanied  by  much  playing  of  the  Marseillaise 
were  held  with  such  frequency  as  to  excite  the  amused 
comment  even  of  his  subordinate  colleagues,  some 
of  whom  quite  failed  to  understand  the  purpose 
served  by  such  eternal  baiting  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  General  was  in  very  close  touch  with  Korfanty 
throughout,  and  though  he  himself  was  not  so 
indiscreet  and  so  outspoken  in  his  bias  towards  the 
Poles  as  were  some  of  his  subordinates  there  was  a 
moment  when  his  position  was  seriously  shaken  by 
the  damaging  criticism  of  Major  Ottley,  and  the 
General  was  compelled  to  go  and  justify  his  conduct 
at  Paris.  Naturally,  considerations  of  prestige  could 
not  allow  General  Lerond  to  be  dethroned  by  Major 
Ottley,  but  there  is  little  doubt  which  of  the  two 
had  right  on  his  side  and  was  genuinely  endeavour- 
ing to  display  that  wholehearted  impartiality  which 
it  was  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  Commission 
to  show,  whatever  his  own  private  predilections  may 
have  been.  It  was  most  unfortunate  that  the  British 
Commissioner,  Colonel  Percival,  should  not  have  had 
a  higher  rank.  Colonel  Percival,  whose  services  were 
not  rewarded  too  highly  by  the  award  of  the 
K.C.M.G.,  had  a  most  difficult  position  to  fill,  as 
he  frequently  had  to  act  more  or  less  as  peace-maker 
between  General  Lerond  and  the  Italian  Commis- 
sioner, General  de  Marinis,  and  it  was  certainly  hard 
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upon  him  and  not  good  for  British  prestige  that  our 
Commissioner  should  have  been  of  lower  rank  than 
that  of  his  colleagues. 

Such,  then,  was  the  situation  on  that  Monday 
night   when   all    Oppeln   was   gaily    illuminated    in 
celebration    of    its    own    swamping,    if    thoroughly 
anticipated    majority,    and    we    were    all    collected 
together  in  the  headquarters  of  the  Commission  to 
receive  the  results  as  they  came  in.     Whether  by 
accident  or  by  design  the   Polish  majorities  came 
pouring  in  long  before  the  German  successes,  and 
those    of    us    who    had    predicted — with    fortunate 
accuracy  as  it  finally  turned  out — an  eventual  German 
majority  of  six  to  four  went  off  to  bed  that  night 
feeling  that  political  prophecy  was  a  stupid  pastime. 
Our  only  consolation  was  that  from  all  reports  order 
was  being  observed  remarkably  well,  and  the  hope 
was  encouraged  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
unavoidable   ebullitions    on   either    side,    an    award 
would  be  swiftly  made  and  that  Upper  Silesia  would 
then  soon  return  to  her  normal  working  conditions. 
Never  was  a  hope  more  ill-founded.     Within  a  few 
days  the  Poles  had  begun  to  commit  such  excesses 
that  the  Commission  was  compelled  to  proclaim  a 
state  of  siege  in  the  town  and  district  of  Beuthen,  in 
the  town  and  district  of  Kattowitz  and  in  Pless. 
Both  in  Germany  and  in  Poland  it  began  to  be 
assumed  that  the  result  of  the  plebiscite,  which  had 
shown  717,122  votes  for  Germany  as  against  483,514 
cast    for    Poland    and    German    majorities    in    664 
districts  as  against  Polish  majorities  in  597  districts, 
meant  that  the  whole  province  ls  it  stood  ought  to 
be  and  would  be  assigned  to  Germany  or  Poland 
as  the  case  might  be.     This  assumption  was  propa- 
gated with  especial  assiduity  in  Germany,  whereas 
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the  Poles,  with  greater  cunning,  were  being  induced 
by  Korfanty  to  abandon  claims  to  predominantly 
German  territory  west  of  the  Oder,  and,  on  the 
strength  of  this  magnanimity  in  surrendering 
territory  which  had  no  interest  or  value  for  them, 
to  beg  the  real  question  by  claiming  all  the  rich 
industrial  area  which  alone  was  the  essential  prize — 
an  argument  which  they  naturally  supported  by 
pointing  out  that  in  the  total  number  of  communes 
they  had  won  a  handsome  majority,  more  especially 
within  the  so-called  "Korfanty  line."  This  line 
followed  the  course  of  the  Oder  from  the  Czech 
frontier  up  to  a  point  about  fifteen  miles  below  the 
town  of  Kosel ;  it  then  bent  almost  due  north-east, 
leaving  out  a  little  bit  of  the  Kreis  Strehlitz  and 
taking  in  a  small  portion  of  the  Kreis  Oppeln  and  a 
belt  about  eight  miles  broad  round  the  south-eastern 
ridge  of  the  Kreis  Rosenberg.  Suddenly  on  2nd  May 
the  report  began  to  circulate  that  a  strike  had  broken 
out  over  a  large  area  of  the  Upper  Silesian  coal- 
fields owing  to  the  rumoured  decision  of  the 
industrialists,  should  the  district  be  assigned  to 
Poland,  to  destroy  the  mines  and  put  the  blame  on 
the  Poles  themselves.  It  is  significant  that  this 
report,  which  was  vigorously  denied  by  the  colliery 
owners,  should  have  arisen  on  the  eve  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  grant  of  the  Polish  Constitution, 
and  that  on  the  anniversary  itself  the  Polish  Plebiscite 
Commissariat  at  Beuthen  should  have  spread  the 
report  that  the  Interallied  Commission  intended 
to  recommend  that  Poland  should  only  obtain 
the  districts  of  Pless,  Rybnik  and  small  portions 
of  Kattowitz.  Korfanty  promptly  sent  a  strongly- 
worded  protest  to  the  Commission  in  which,  after 
pointing  out  that  within  his  own  line  76  per  cent 
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of  the  communes  had  voted  for  Poland,  he  went  on 
to  say  : 

The  fact  that  the  plebiscite  was  held  in  perfectly  peaceful 
conditions  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Polish  political  leaders, 
who  had  to  use  all  their  authority  and  influence  to  inspire  in 
the  Polish  masses  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  Plebiscite 
Commission.  The  proposal  of  the  Interallied  Commission  to 
regard  a  frontier  as  traceable  between  Poland  and  Germany 
is  sufficient  to  deprive  at  one  stroke  the  leaders  of  political 
parties  of  all  their  influence  on  the  masses  of  the  people. 
The  Polish  population  has  quickly  realized  that  the  Inter- 
allied Commission  has  treated  them  as  an  unimportant 
adjunct  to  the  Upper  Silesian  coalfield  and  as  an  object  of 
international  barter.  The  will  of  the  people  manifested  at 
the  plebiscite  counted  for  nothing. 

In  view  of  the  situation  thus  created  in  the  name  of  the 
leaders  of  the  political  parties  and  in  my  own  name  I  discard 
all  responsibility  for  the  results  of  the  decision  taken  by  the 
High  Commission  on  whom  the  entire  responsibility  now 
devolves. 

This  note,  which  was  obviously  calculated  to 
cause  excitement  and  disturbance  among  an  already 
roused  population,  and  which  deliberately  treated  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commission  (if  true)  as 
though  it  were  necessarily  binding  upon  the  Supreme 
Council,  achieved  its  purpose  only  too  well.  From 
that  day  on  until  the  middle  of  August,  when  the 
problem  was  finally  passed  on  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  Upper  Silesia  was  wilfully  exposed  by 
Korfanty  to  the  horrors  of  warfare,  and  the  edifying 
spectacle  was  offered  to  the  world  of  the  troops  of  the 
recently  victorious  Entente  being  openly  flouted  by 
the  ill-clad,  half -armed  ragamuffins  of  a  people  who 
had  been  recreated  by  the  arms  of  the  Entente,  saved 
from  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  Bolshevists  by 
Entente    military    advice,    and    was    dependent    on 
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the  Entente  for  their  future  existence,  while  this 
unseemly  conduct  was  so  far  condoned  by  one  of  the 
victims  that  a  most  serious  and  dangerous  situation 
was  created  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 

There  is  no  need  now  to  go  into  the  details  of  all 
the  fighting  which  raged  with  such  ferocity.  While 
the  natives  of  Warsaw  were  celebrating  their  national 
holiday  by  demonstrating  against  the  British  and 
Italian  Legations,  and  were  shouting  "  Down  with 
Lloyd  George,  long  live  France,"  their  Silesian 
compatriots  had  rapidly  seized  the  districts  of  Pless, 
Rybnik,  Beuthen,  Kattowitz  and  Tarnowitz,  and 
though  General  de  Marinis  (in  the  absence  of  General 
Lerond)  recovered  Beuthen  and  Kattowitz  by  the  use 
of  French  troops  and  tanks  the  Insurgents  very  soon 
brought  all  industry  to  a  standstill  and  put  themselves 
in  virtual  possession  of  most  of  the  countryside  up 
to  the  Korfanty  line.  Korfanty  and  the  Polish 
Government,  meantime,  continued  their  skilful  game 
of  "  double-roughing  "  like  a  pair  of  expert  Bridge 
partners.  On  the  one  hand  Korfanty  issued  orders 
to  his  followers  to  obey  the  Allied  officers  and  to 
avoid  clashes  with  the  Allied  troops  at  all  costs  while 
the  Polish  Government  professed  whole-heartedly  to 
disapprove  and  disavow  Korfanty 's  action  and  to  be 
painfully  surprised  that  General  Zeligowski's  unpun- 
ished coup  d'etat  against  Vilna  should  have  been 
reproduced.  On  the  other  hand  Korfanty  issued  a 
fresh  proclamation  to  the  Insurgents  in  which  he  said 
that,  though  he  was  no  longer  a  commissary  of  the 
Polish  Government,  he  intended  to  carry  on  the 
struggle  for  freedom  and  assumed  the  functions  of  a 
dictator.  "  We  must  throw  off  from  us  all  traces  of 
the  Prussian  and  German  yoke.  We  must  attain 
success  at  all  costs.     No  power  in  the  world  can  bind 
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us  again  in  German  chains."  Again,  although  the 
frontier  between  Poland  and  Upper  Silesia  was  then 
supposed  to  have  been  closed  Korfanty  had  the  ill- 
luck  to  be  found  by  the  correspondent  of  The  Times 
in  Sosnowice  on  6th  May,  and  in  reply  to  his 
expressions  of  astonishment  at  such  a  meeting  on 
Polish  territory  Korfanty  replied,  "  I've  come  over 
to  have  dinner;  my  passport  is  in  order."  My 
colleague  insisted  that  the  pretended  closing  of  the 
frontier  was  a  mere  farce  as  he  had  himself  seen 
military  and  other  stores  crossing  the  border  under 
the  noses  of  the  French  sentries  and  Polish  police  and 
all  Korfanty  could  find  to  say  was,  "  That  may  be, 
but  the  Government  is  refusing  me  everything. 
They  have  refused  me  money  and  arms.  I  can  only 
turn  to  the  Polish  people.  They  are  on  my  side. 
The  Government  will  not  stand  for  a  day  if  they  try 
to  prevent  the  people  from  helping  me." 

For  some  time  the  attitude  of  the  Germans 
continued  to  be  technically  correct,  and  they  appeared 
to  be  waiting  to  see  whether  the  issue  was  going  to 
be  left  to  themselves  and  the  Poles,  or  whether,  if  the 
sharp  fighting  on  the  Oder,  particularly  round  the 
important  railway  junction  of  Kandrzin,  became  more 
general  there  would  be  any  Allied  support  behind 
Poland.  But  feeling  was  gradually  rising  to  a 
dangerous  pitch,  and  the  forces  of  the  German 
"  Orgesch "  and  other  civilian  organizations  of  a 
military  character  were  being  mustered  in  the 
northern  and  western  portions  of  the  plebiscite  area. 
This  knowledge  was,  no  doubt,  the  real  inducement 
which  provoked  the  Korfanty  offer  on  17th  May  to 
withdraw  to  a  distance  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  provided  that  the  territory 
thus  abandoned  should  be  occupied  by  Allied  and  not 
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by  German  troops.  Four  days  later  the  Germans, 
having  completed  their  preparations  for  an  offensive, 
attacked  the  Poles  with  complete  success  and  routed 
them  with  the  loss  of  several  guns.  This  success 
caused  great  perturbation.  Several  local  landowners 
had  raised  battalions  for  the  defence  of  their  own 
estates,  and  the  German  forces  were  rapidly  growing 
in  numbers,  but  what  caused  the  most  anxiety  were 
the  symptoms  that  the  Germans  had  the  resources  of 
the  regular  army  behind  them.  The  majority  of  the 
men  had  the  field  grey  uniform  and  flat,  round 
cap  of  the  old  German  army,  while  many  wore  steel 
helmets.  There  was  no  want  of  military  equipment, 
and  it  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  among  their  ranks 
were  ex-officers  of  the  German  regular  army.  Et 
vera  incessu  patuit  dea.  Their  march  discipline  as 
they  ploughed  along  through  the  dust,  their  well- 
organized  transport  columns,  the  many  indications  of 
careful  staff- work,  the  presence  at  their  head  of 
General  Hofer,  a  native  of  Upper  Silesia  and  a 
distinguished  German  general,  all  combined  to  warn 
the  Entente  that  Germany  could  still  raise  a  danger- 
ous fighting  force  at  very  short  notice.  In  reply  to 
the  Interallied  Mission  of  Control  the  German 
Government  declared  its  complete  acceptance  of 
the  view  that  "  the  enlistment  of  volunteers  for 
Silesia  and  the  formation  of  free  corps  or  similar 
organizations  is  inadmissible,"  but  it  very  pertinently 
reminded  the  French  Embassy  in  Berlin  that  it  could 
not  influence  the  self-defence  organizations  inside  the 
plebiscite  area  which  was  under  the  authority  of  the 
Interallied  Commission,  and  it  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Polish  frontier  was  still  open  and  that 
men,  munitions  and  material  were  daily  crossing  it. 
With  the  arrival  at  the  end  of  May  of  six  British 
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battalions  matters  slowly  but  gradually  improved,  and 
ultimately  it  was  found  possible  to  separate  the  two 
adversaries  and  to  keep  them  more  or  less  apart  from 
one  another  by  means  of  the  Entente  troops. 

For  the  tragic  situation  which  had  thus  arisen  and 
which  wrung  from  one  Polish  miner  the  damning 
remark,  "  Ten  wars  could  not  have  been  worse  for 
Upper  Silesia  than  this  one  plebiscite,"  all  parties 
concerned  must  bear  a  share  of  the  blame.  If  the 
Poles  by  their  conduct  at  Teschen  had  already  proved 
themselves  temperamentally  unfitted  to  participate  in 
a  plebiscite,  and  if  the  Germans  from  the  standpoint 
of  pure  reason  were  wrong  in  imitating  the  hysterical 
excesses  of  the  Poles,  a  large  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility must  be  assigned  to  the  Entente  and  in  the  first 
instance  to  France.  With  hardly  a  single  exception, 
if  any,  the  newspaper  correspondents  all  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  French  had  not  only  shown  much 
sympathy  for  Poland  but  had  unduly  favoured  the 
cause  of  the  Polish  Insurgents  by  their  inaction  if 
not,  indeed,  by  positive  assistance.  As  early  as  5th 
May  the  correspondent  of  the  francophile  Times 
telegraphed  that  "  The  French  attitude  and  point  of 
view  towards  the  plebiscite  must  be  stated  to  be 
entirely  different  from  the  British  and  Italian.  The 
French,  for  political  reasons t  if  for  no  other,  cannot 
forget  that  the  Germans  are  their  enemies,  and  that 
consequently  the  Poles  are  their  allies.  The  official 
explanation  is  that  resistance  is  useless,  but  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  French  officers  and  men  would 
fight  to  the  last  man  if  the  rising  had  been  German." 
Again  a  few  days  later  the  same  newspaper  published 
a  message  stating  that  "  Words  cannot  describe  the 
bitterness  and  indignation  of  the  British  and  Italian 
officials  of  the  plebiscite.     The  special  French  point 
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of  view  towards  the  plebiscite,  their  partiality  for  the 
Poles,  has  been  an  acknowledged  thing  for  months. 
To  a  certain  extent  the  French  attitude  has  been 
condoned,  but  deliberate  acquiescence  in  the  sub- 
version of  the  joint  Allied  authorities  is  another 
thing.  Ample  proofs  are  now  available  that  the 
rising  was  carefully  prepared  beforehand.  It  was 
even  expected.  The  date  of  the  rising  was  fairly 
accurately  predicted  to  the  Commission  by  responsible 
officers ;  yet,  a  few  days  before  the  expected  date,  the 
single  company  representing  the  garrison  of  the 
Landkreis  Beuthen,  acknowledged  a  most  turbulent 
district,  was  withdrawn  by  orders  from  Oppeln  with- 
out the  slightest  hint  or  explanation  to  the  officer 
responsible  for  order  in  the  district.  The  troops  in 
question  were  removed  from  the  very  area  where  the 
first  move  in  the  insurrection  took  place.  The 
French  troops  made  scarcely  a  show  of  resistance. 
The  first  marching  in  of  the  Insurgents  met  with 
friendly  greetings  from  the  French  soldiers.  My 
previous  messages  will  show  how  reluctantly  I  have 
come  to  these  conclusions.  In  most  cases  the  French 
surrender  to  the  Insurgents  was  immediate  and 
complete.  In  the  cases  where  a  show  of  resistance 
was  made  it  was  limited  and  perfunctory." 

Thus  the  humiliation  of  the  Allies  was  complete. 
The  Allied  officers  who  were  nominally  supposed  to 
exercise  authority  were  only  left  at  their  posts  on 
sufferance ;  distinguished  Colonels  were  compelled  to 
negotiate  with  beardless  pit-boys  about  ways  and 
means.  And  yet  General  Lerond  seemed  to  cherish 
the  idea  that  the  fait  accompli  of  the  Polish  occupa- 
tion could  be  accepted  without  loss  of  dignity  to  the 
Allies,  and  as  late  as  11th  May  he  was  expressing 
platitudinous  hopes  for  peace  while  in  the  same 
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speech  he  admitted  that  "  the  Commission  at  present 
does  not  govern  the  more  important  parts  of  the  area 
any  more  than  the  Government  of  any  country 
governs  completely  during  general  strikes."  When 
the  news  of  this  criminal,  outrageous  and  contemp- 
tible surrender  to  a  mob  of  undisciplined  roughs 
reached  London  and  Rome  there  was  a  natural 
outburst  of  indignation.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  one  of 
his  Celtic  spasms  and  his  stern  reproof  to  the  Poles 
was  marred  by  such  taunts  as  that  those  Poles  who 
were  fighting  with  the  Allies  "  were  beaten  with  the 
armies  with  which  they  were  associated — broken, 
scattered,  driven  like  cattle  " ;  "  if  we  had  depended 
upon  the  armies  of  Poland  that  were  fighting  for  the 
Allies  Poland  to-day  would  have  been  either  a 
German  or  an  Austrian  province.  The  half  that 
were  fighting  against  the  Allies  fought  to  the  end. 
Polish  troops  in  German  uniforms  were  shooting 
down  Frenchmen  and  British  and  Italians  who  were 
fighting  for  Poland's  freedom";  and  again  "now 
that  Germany  is  disarmed,  when  Germany  is  helpless 
through  the  action  of  the  Allies  Poland  says  she  will 
fight  even  against  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  for 
Silesia.  I  see  M.  Korfanty  says  that  all  the  Poles 
in  Silesia  will  die  rather  than  surrender.  If  they  had 
thought  that  earlier,  when  the  battle  for  Polish 
freedom  was  being  fought,  there  would  have  been 
fewer  British,  French  and  Italian  lives  lost.  But 
they  have  thought  of  it  only  when  Germany  is 
disarmed  and  helpless." 

This  bitter  speech  not  only  exasperated  the  Poles 
but  raised  a  storm  of  hostile  criticism  in  Paris  which 
was  particularly  furious  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
declaration  that  if  the  Allied  troops  could  not  restore 
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order  German  troops  must  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
province  and  insist  upon  the  Peace  Treaty  being 
respected.  M.  Briand  at  once  took  up  the  challenge, 
expressed  the  taunting  opinion  that  the  presence  of  a 
strong  British  force  in  Upper  Silesia  would  be  of  more 
value  than  any  amount  of  good  advice  and,  generally, 
began  a  period  of  most  deplorable  bickerings  and 
recriminations.  The  French  Chamber  and  Press 
resounded  with  the  usual  superabundant  Gallic 
vivacity,  and,  with  the  arrival  of  the  British  battalions 
a  few  days  later,  the  Germans  began  to  evolve  schemes 
for  forcing  the  British  into  conflict  with  the  Poles, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  "  look  forward  with  keen 
expectation  to  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  British 
against  the  French,  when  they  quite  flatter  them- 
selves that  the  Entente  would  be  completely  broken." 
This  absurd  contingency  was,  of  course,  not  realized, 
but  the  grave  danger  to  Anglo-French  relations 
remained  imminent  all  through  the  weeks  that  the 
Supreme  Council  was  unable  to  meet  and  make  its 
decision  between  the  various  different  solutions 
proposed.  At  one  time  there  were  at  least  three 
different  demarcation-line  proposals  in  the  field 
simultaneously,  not  to  mention  a  distinctly  strong 
body  of  opinion  which,  realizing  the  appalling 
complexity  of  this  highly  developed  industrial  area 
and  fearful  lest  any  partition  was  bound  to  produce 
irremediable  chaos  not  only  among  the  mines  but  also 
among  the  ordinary  public  services,  was  anxious  to 
set  aside  the  provisions  of  the  Peace  Treaty  altogether 
and  to  set  up  an  autonomous  Upper  Silesia.  When, 
too,  some  of  the  misunderstandings  and  petty 
bickerings  as  to  procedure  which  had  hitherto  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  urgently  required  meeting  of  the 
Supreme  Council  were  at  last  more  or  less  cleared  up 
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and  the  Council  did  actually  assemble  in  the  early 
days  of  August  it  very  soon  became  apparent  that 
the  fundamental  outlook  of  France  differed  from 
that  of  Great  Britain,  Italy  and  Japan.  The  two 
protagonists,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  M.  Briand,  each 
spoke  their  "  last  word,"  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
making  use  of  a  somewhat  threadbare  Conference 
gesture,  announced  that  he  was  unable  to  remain  a 
day  longer  in  Paris  owing  to  the  urgency  of  the  Irish 
question.  However,  at  the  very  last  moment  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  hit  upon  the  notion  of  putting  the 
whole  question  into  the  hands  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  this  suggestion  was  readily  accepted  by 
his  weary  colleagues. 

Two  months  later  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  issued  those  recommendations  which  the 
Supreme  Council  had  already  agreed  in  advance  to 
accept,  and  the  prompt  resignation  in  consequence  of 
the  German  Chancellor,  Dr.  Wirth,  and  the  equally 
prompt  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet  under  his 
leadership  may  be  said  roughly  to  have  brought  the 
Upper  Silesian  muddle,  in  its  more  purely  political 
aspect  and  as  a  dangerous  factor  in  the  European 
situation,  to  a  close.  The  report  of  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations  was  a  voluminous  affair  of 
four  Annexes  which  dealt  in  turn  with  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  took  up  its  task  and  the  general 
principles  by  which  it  had  been  governed ;  with  the 
suggested  line  of  demarcation ;  with  the  provisions 
designed  to  secure  continuity  in  the  life  of  Upper 
Silesia  after  the  partition  and  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  difficulties  of  the  period  of  adaptation;  and, 
finally,  with  the  decisions  on  the  rights  of  domicile 
and  nationality  and  the  protection  of  minorities  in 
the  province.      The  demarcation  line,  after  all,  was 
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made  to  cut  right  through  the  industrial  area,  and  it 
gave  Beuthen  and  Gleiwitz  to  Germany,  while  Poland 
received  Kattowitz  and  Konigshiitte  and  of  course 
the  districts  of  Pless  and  Rybnik  with  their  almost 
untapped  and  immensely  rich  resources.  But  the 
really  interesting  feature  of  the  report  was  the  way  in 
which  the  demarcation  line  was  erected  into  a  line  of 
union  rather  than  of  division.  By  a  series  of 
ingenious  provisions  Germany  and  Poland  were 
forced  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  into  one  another's 
arms.  The  dividing  line  was  not  for  the  present  to 
be  a  Customs  frontier ;  German  currency  was  to  be 
maintained  provisionally,  as  also  German  labour 
legislation  and  trade  union  regulations ;  residents  of 
Silesia  were  to  be  allowed  to  move  freely  across  the 
line,  and  no  obstacles  were  to  be  put  in  the  way  of 
factories  receiving  their  sources  of  raw  materials ; 
disputes  were  to  be  referred  to  a  mixed  German- 
Polish  Commission,  and,  should  this  Commission  fail 
to  agree,  to  the  League  of  Nations.  In  all  the 
circumstances  the  report  was  a  distinctly  creditable 
and  satisfactory  solution.  "  Compromise,"  says 
Alvan  in  the  Tragic  Comedians,  6i  is  virtual  death  : 
it  is  the  pact  between  cowardice  and  comfort  under 
the  title  of  expediency."  It  cannot,  of  course,  be 
claimed  that  the  settlement  is  by  any  means  ideal. 
A  compromise  is  seldom  that.  But  it  is  a  high 
tribute  to  the  general  justice  of  the  award  and  it  is 
also  creditable  to  the  two  adversaries  themselves  that 
the  settlement  should  have  worked  as  well  as,  on  the 
whole,  it  undeniably  has. 

If,  however,  the  League  of  Nations  had  come  with 
a  much  enhanced  reputation  out  of  its  difficult  ordeal 
the  direct  contrary  must  be  said  of  the  three  Powers 
who  were  represented  on  the  Interallied  Commission. 
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One  of  the  British  officers,  Colonel  Cockerill,  was  the 
expert  in  various  Eastern  languages  who  was  sent 
out  to  Upper  Silesia  because  the  authorities  who 
appointed  him  were  unable  to  differentiate  between 
Silesia  and  Cilicia.  Where  such  ignorance  was  to  be 
found  it  was  scarcely  surprising  that  the  politicians 
and  their  advisers  in  Paris  should  have  long  held  such 
erroneous  views  about  the  province.  Nor  was  this 
ignorance  always  quite  involuntary.  The  politicians 
gradually  hardened  in  their  views  and  prejudices,  and 
there  were  only  too  clear  indications  that  the  various 
experts  were  expected  to  cut  their  facts  to  fit  these 
fancies.  The  old  saw  that  statistics  may  be  made  to 
prove  anything  was  never  more  aptly  exemplified 
than  in  the  case  of  this  plebiscite,  the  ostensible 
primary  object  of  which,  namely  the  wishes  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Upper  Silesians  themselves,  seemed  often 
to  be  completely  lost  amongst  the  political  ambitions 
and  expediencies  of  those  Powers  whose  moral  duty 
it  was  to  preserve  the  sternest  impartiality.  The  hope- 
less and  dangerous  quagmire  into  which  the  plebiscite 
was  dragged  had,  indeed,  the  one  virtue  of  discrediting 
that  unsuitable  and  generally  unsatisfactory  organiza- 
tion, the  Supreme  Council,  but  even  the  patently 
proven  fiasco  of  this  body  was  dearly  bought  at  the 
price  of  the  rift  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 
The  heat  which  was  then  generated  has  never  really 
cooled  down  to  this  day,  the  close  ties  which  bound 
the  two  principal  members  of  the  Entente  together 
have  never  been  thoroughly  knit  up  again ;  and  it  is 
something  of  a  miracle  that,  with  such  a  disastrous 
example  before  their  eyes  and  with  all  the  subsequent 
illustrations  of  the  differences  between  these  two 
Powers,  the  many  other  discontented  nations  in  a 
Europe  still  far  from  settled  should  have  contented 
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themselves  for  the  most  part  with  angry  growling  and 
snarling  and  should  not  have  exploited  these  jealousies 
more  unscrupulously  in  their  own  interests  and 
should  not  have  ventured  upon  still  more  perilous  and 
bloody  adventures. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  REBIRTH  OF  GERMAN  UNITY 

WHEN  the  Franco-Belgian  occupation  of 
the  Ruhr  was  not  more  than  a  few 
weeks  old  a  prominent  German  said  to 
me  that  two  men  had  united  the  German  people — 
Bismarck  in  1871  and  Poincare  in  1923.  These 
words  contain  all  the  unintended  truth  of  an  intended 
aphorism.  For  if  they  are,  of  course,  incapable  of 
being  too  literally  accepted  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  methods  by  which  the  French  and  Belgians 
have  sought  to  achieve  the  objects  of  their  policy  in 
the  Ruhr,  coming  as  they  did  upon  numerous  other 
proofs  that  the  Great  War  did  not  end  with  the  close 
of  actual  hostilities  but  has  frequently  been  carried 
on  with  equal  vigour  on  other  grounds,  have  rallied 
all  the  diverse  elements  in  the  Reich  in  a  manner 
which  is  nothing  less  than  astonishing  to  all  observers 
who,  like  myself,  are  able  to  contrast  the  feeling  in 
Germany  in  1923  with  that  which  prevailed  so 
widely  during  the  months  immediately  succeeding  the 
Armistice. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  introduc- 
tory chapter  large  sections  of  Allied  opinion  have 
always  remained  sceptical  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
German  revolution.  The  French,  in  particular  have 
clung  firmly  to  this  view  and,  doubtless  for  this 
reason,  have  again  revived  their  centuries-old  policy 
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of  trying  to  split  Germany  up  into  a  number  of  small 
States,  with,  apparently,  the  belief  and  hope  that  a 
serious  dispute  between  France  and  one  of  these 
States,  e.g.,  Prussia,  would  not  entail  a  simultaneous 
conflict  with  the  other  members  of  the  existing 
Reich.  It  is  my  personal  conviction  that  these  views 
were,  on  the  whole,  always  unsound,  and  that, 
whatever  was  to  be  said  for  such  a  policy  in  the  past, 
there  is  to-day  not  the  faintest  chance  of  its  being  put 
successfully  into  practice. 

If  one  is  content  to  take  a  purely  superficial  view 
it  is  possible  to  understand  the  notion  that  the 
German  Revolution  of  November,  1918,  was  a  revolu- 
tion in  name  and  form  rather  than  in  spirit.  To 
those  people  who  are  accustomed  to  measure  the 
importance  of  a  revolution  by  the  quantity  of  blood- 
shed and  all  such  concomitant  acts  of  terrorism  and 
brutality  the  German  Revolution  was  a  comparatively 
orderly  affair.  With  proportionally  very  few  excep- 
tions the  vast  horde  of  German  bureaucrats  and  State 
employees  of  all  sorts  have  been  retained  in  their  posts 
which  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have,  also  with  very 
few  exceptions,  been  perfectly  willing  to  continue  to 
administer  under  the  Presidency  of  Herr  Ebert. 
The  permanent  officials  at  the  Foreign  Office  have 
continued  to  couch  many  of  their  diplomatic  notes 
and  communiques  in  the  tone  which  was  thought 
appropriate  to  the  dignity  of  a  county  defended  by 
millions  of  bayonets  and  a  powerful  fleet ;  but 
although  this  truculence  has  naturally  given  frequent 
offence  to  the  victors  not  enough  allowance  has  been 
made  for  the  habits  of  thought  of  a  life-time  in 
that  singularly  unadaptable  and  precedent-ridden 
organism,  the  Prussian  bureaucratic  mind.  Nor  is  it 
at  all  fair  to  say  that  the  German  Revolution  was  such 
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a  bloodless  performance,  and  to  suggest,  as  in  effect 
has  been  suggested,  that  the  rival  bodies  of  troops 
operating  against  one  another  in  the  Berlin  Thier- 
garten  were  careful  to  advance  and  retreat  only  along 
the  gravel  paths  and  sedulously  avoided  any  rushes 
across  the  grass  plots  and  flower-beds  the  trampling 
on  which  was  naturally  "  verboten."  There  was  no 
suspicion  of  compromise  in  the  speech  of  the  sergeant 
of  marines  who,  having  procured  the  surrender  of  the 
fortress  at  Swinemiinde,  forced  the  commander, 
Major  Grunewald,  to  appoint  a  soldiers'  council,  and 
then,  in  the  presence  of  the  bare-headed  Major,  told 
the  troops,  "  We  are  the  masters  here  now.  It  is 
ours  to  command,  theirs  to  obey.  The  salute  is 
abolished.  When  we  meet  a  decent  officer  we  may 
possibly  say  to  him,  '  Good  day,  major,'  but  when 
we  meet  some  little  skunk  of  a  lieutenant  we  shan't 
recognize  him.  The  officers  may  now  retire  to  their 
quarters.  We  don't  require  them.  If  we  should 
happen  to  require  them  later  we  shall  let  them  know." 
When  the  mutiny  at  Kiel  and  elsewhere  spread  down 
to  Berlin  there  was  equal  determination  shown  by  the 
Insurgents.  Owing  to  the  rigorous  censorship  the 
population  of  Berlin  was  quite  unaware  of  what  was 
on  foot,  and  a  friend  of  mine  has  described  his 
amazement  when  he  first  saw  motor-lorries,  filled  with 
armed  workmen  who  were  waving  red  flags,  dash  up 
and  down  the  streets.  At  the  outset  there  was 
no  need  for  killing.  One  officer  in  the  Maikafer 
(Fusilier  Guards)  was  killed  after  himself  shooting 
down  four  rioters  because  he  refused  to  allow  his  men 
in  their  barracks  in  the  Chausseestrasse  to  surrender 
their  arms,  but  when  he  had  fallen  the  troops  gave  up 
their  weapons  without  a  struggle.  Here  and  there, 
as,  for  example,  near  the  Royal  Palace  and  round  the 
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stables  there  was  some  desultory  shooting,  but  for  the 
most  part  there  was  no  resistance  and  the  mob  was 
free  to  tear  the  cockades  from  the  soldiers'  caps,  rip 
the  shoulder-straps  and  badges  of  rank  from  the 
officers'  uniforms,  and  steal  their  swords,  revolvers 
and  belts.  It  has  often  been  said  that  if  one  or  two 
battalions  had  been  used  resolutely  at  the  first  they 
would  have  sufficed  to  have  crushed  the  whole  move- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact  large  bodies  of  troops 
went  over  to  the  insurgents,  and  a  much-disputed 
order,  said  to  have  been  given  by  Prince  Max  of 
Baden  at  the  bidding  of  the  Majority  Socialists, 
prohibited  the  different  garrisons  and  the  police  from 
firing  on  the  masses  of  workmen.  In  such  circum- 
stances the  shedding  of  blood  was  quite  unnecessary, 
but  that  by  no  means  meant  that  the  revolutionaries 
were  not  in  earnest — within  distinct  limits. 

The  justice  of  this  argument  was  illustrated  in 
January,  1919,  when  Liebknecht  and  "  Red  Rosa  " 
Luxemburg  decided  that  the  real  moment  had 
now  arrived  for  the  German  Revolution  to  be 
developed  much  more  fully  on  Bolshevist  lines. 
Their  "  Spartacist  '  followers  had  already  caused 
very  serious  trouble  to  the  Government  during 
December,  but  during  that  month  there  had 
been  little  to  show  for  the  prodigious  amount  of 
gun-powder  squibbed  off.  Liebknecht  and  Rosa 
Luxemburg  now  prepared  in  earnest  to  upset  the 
Ebert  Government,  establish  the  "  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  "  by  means  of  the  Soviets  and  then, 
in  alliance  with  the  Russian  Bolshevists,  spread 
revolution  throughout  Western  Europe.  "  We  do 
not,"  declared  Liebknecht,  "  want  a  lemonade 
revolution ;  we  will  raise  an  iron  fist  against  all  who 
oppose  the  social  revolution  of  the  proletariat.  .  .  . 
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Radek  brought  us  yesterda}^  the  fraternal  greetings 
of  the  Soviet  Government.  Our  answer  shall 
be  to  proclaim  a  joint  struggle  of  the  German  and 
Russian  proletariats  against  our  common  enemy,  the 
Entente.'3  The  immediate  pretext  was  the  dis- 
missal of  the  corrupt,  insubordinate  and  inefficient 
Police-President,  Emil  Eichorn,  who  had  been 
deliberately  arming  many  of  the  Berlin  hooligans  and 
criminals.  The  Spartacists  occupied  a  number  of 
buildings  in  the  "  Fleet  Street  "  district,  and 
encounters  took  place  in  Unter  den  Linden  and 
other  central  streets  of  Berlin.  The  fighting  on  7th 
January  had  become  serious  but  died  away  again 
after  the  Spartacists  had  made  a  vain  attack  on  the 
Government  offices  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse.  But  the 
lull  was  only  momentary.  Noske,  who  had  taken 
over  the  Ministry  of  National  Defence,  called  in 
General  von  Liittwitz,  who  collected  together  a 
considerable  force  and,  not  shrinking  from  the  use  of 
mines  and  artillery,  bombarded  the  Spartacists  out  of 
their  newspaper  strongholds.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  sniping  from  roofs  of  houses  and  Berlin  went 
through  a  week  of  terror  before  anything  like  order 
was  restored.  The  collapse  came  with  the  discovery 
of  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg,  both  of  whom 
were  in  hiding.  They  were  arrested  and  taken  to  the 
Hotel  Eden  where  General  von  Liittwitz  had  set  up 
his  headquarters.  How  exactly  the  two  Bolshevist 
leaders  met  their  fate  is  still  a  matter  of  some  doubt. 
When  the  news  of  their  arrest  became  known  the 
hotel,  which  is  situated  in  one  of  the  best  residential 
districts  (now  largely  occupied  by  a  vast  colony  of 
Russian  refugees)  was  surrounded  by  an  infuriated 
crowd.  It  was  said  that  Liebknecht  tried  to  escape 
from  his  military  guard  as  he  was  being  transferred 
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to  the  Moabit  prison,  but  this  old  pretext  was  not 
believed  by  many  who  assert  to-day  that  Liebknecht 
was  shot  in  cold  blood.  "  Red  Rosa  "  had  an  even 
worse  fate.  She  was  repeatedly  knocked  about  with 
the  butt  ends  of  soldiers'  rifles  and  finally  shot  and 
her  corpse  was  eventually  flung  into  a  canal  where  it 
was  not  found  for  several  weeks.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  Bolshevist  rising  cost  altogether  at  least 
two  hundred  lives  outright  in  addition  to  nearly  a 
thousand  wounded. 

There  is  no  need  to  recall  in  detail  all  the 
subsequent  disturbances  and  fighting  which  occurred 
in  Berlin,  in  the  Ruhr,  round  Leipzig,  Halle, 
Nuremberg,  Munich  and  elsewhere.  This  March 
attempt  to  abolish  the  National  Assembly  and 
establish  a  dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat  Councils 
was,  perhaps,  most  violent  again  in  Berlin  where  the 
ordered  general  strike  plunged  the  city  into  darkness 
and  interrupted  all  communications.  Once  again 
Noske  was  compelled  to  resort  to  ruthless  and  drastic 
measures.  A  state  of  siege  was  proclaimed ;  artillery 
was  called  into  action  round  the  Police-Presidency  in 
the  Alexanderplatz  (always  a  bad  quarter  of  the  city) ; 
a  number  of  summary  executions  were  carried  out. 
Fighting  was  prolonged  in  the  Lichtenberg  suburb  of 
Berlin  (which  even  to-day  retains  an  unsavoury 
reputation  as  a  hot-bed  of  Bolshevism)  for  upwards  of 
a  week,  and  when  order  was  again  restored  something 
like  one  thousand  lives  had  been  lost.  The  fighting 
elsewhere  was  less  severe,  but  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  the  struggle  in  Munich,  where  Kurt  Eisner  had 
been  murdered  by  Count  Arco  Valley  on  20th 
February,  was  much  more  serious  than  was  generally 
known  at  the  time.  Kurt  Eisner  had,  only  a 
few  weeks  before,  been  one  of  the  delegates  to  the 
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Berne  Syndicalist  Conference,  and  by  a  curious 
coincidence  he  and  I  had  travelled  together  in  the 
same  compartment  through  Switzerland.  Eisner 
was  by  origin  a  Galician  Jew  whose  real  name 
was  Kusnowsky  or  Kosmanowski.  Although  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  he  had  done  his  utmost  to 
procure  Social  Democratic  support  for  it  he  had 
subsequently  changed  his  opinions  and  had  conducted 
much  pacifist  propaganda  which  made  him  anathema 
to  the  patriotic  German.  His  action  in  publishing 
the  reports  drawn  up  by  the  Bavarian  Legation  in 
Berlin  in  1914  and  thereby  showing  that  the  German 
Government  was  an  accomplice  in  the  Austrian 
ultimatum  to  Serbia  caused  a  German  monarchist 
newspaper  to  style  him  "  one  of  the  most  pernicious 
representatives  of  Jewry."  During  the  conversation 
that  we  had  together  he  spoke  a  good  deal  about 
Bavarian  separatist  tendencies  and  seemed  to  think 
that  he  could  bring  about  close  relations  between 
Bavaria  and  the  Allies.  He  had  already  made  several 
public  speeches  on  this  theme,  and  he  was  genuinely, 
I  think,  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  original  revolution 
in  Bavaria  had  anticipated  that  in  Berlin,  had  been 
carried  through  with  so  little  initial  friction,  and  was 
planned  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  co-operation  of  the 
bureaucracy.  His  boast  was  that  his  Cabinet  would 
"  develop  into  a  body  where  there  is  room  for  every- 
body, whatever  his  training  or  origin,  and  in  which 
character,  knowledge,  energy,  and  ideas  will  do 
fruitful  work."  He  was,  however,  not  a  particularly 
attractive  companion  as  he  was  immensely  self- 
opinionated  and  vain  and  could  not  bear  to  be 
contradicted. 

The  final  kick  from  the  Communists  came  about  a 
year  later  when  Max  Holz,  who  had  already  given 
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considerable  trouble  to  the  authorities,  terrorized  the 
population  of  the  Vogtland  by  arson  and  robbery  for 
some  time  before  he  was  captured  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  life  with  loss  of  civic  rights.  This 
particular  rising  will  always  remain  in  my  memory. 
I  had  gone  down  to  Halle  with  two  American 
colleagues,  and  although  we  were  provided  with  our 
regulation  letter  of  recommendation  (Ausweis)  from 
the  Foreign  Office  in  Berlin  explaining  who  we  were 
and  asking  that  all  assistance  should  be  granted  to  us 
we  were  promptly  arrested  three  times  on  the  first 
day.  We  were  speedily  released  when  we  showed 
our  papers  to  the  authorities,  but  on  the  following 
morning  when  we  went  by  appointment  to  obtain  the 
latest  news  from  the  military  headquarters  we  were  at 
first  kept  waiting  a  long  time  and  then  invited  to  go 
down  to  the  police  headquarters.  Much  to  our 
surprise  two  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets  stood  on  the 
step  of  our  motor-car,  and  when  we  reached  the  police- 
station  we  were  most  brusquely  treated  by  a  sergeant 
who  tried  to  forbid  our  speaking  English  together, 
and  also  by  a  domineering  young  major.  When  at 
last  we  were  brought  before  the  Police-President  our 
tempers  had  given  way  and  the  interview  was  dis- 
tinctly stormy.  The  police  believed,  or  affected  to 
believe,  that  our  papers  from  the  Foreign  Office  were 
forgeries  and  finally  the  President  turning  to  me  said, 
"  Aber  Sie  wissen  wohl,  Herr  Berichterstatter,  dass 
unter  dem  Namen  eines  Journalisten  versteckt  sich 
sehr  oft  ein  verkappter  Bolschevist."  Having  now 
completely  lost  my  temper  I  incautiously  replied, 
"  Jawohl,  Herr  President,  aber  wissen  Sie  dass  unter 
dem  Namen  eines  Polizisten  versteckt  sich  noch  ofter 
ein  bloder  Drottel?  "  ("  You  surely  know,  Mr. 
Correspondent,  that  under  the  name  of  a  journalist 
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there  often  lurks  a  disguised  Bolshevist."  "  Cer- 
tainly, Mr.  President,  but  do  you  know  that  under 
the  name  of  a  policeman  there  lurks  still  oftener  a 
stupid  juggins?  ")  This  interchange  brought  matters 
to  a  head.  The  young  major  was  for  imprisoning  me 
at  once  on  the  score  of  Beamtenbeleidigung  (insulting 
officials),  but  my  two  American  colleagues  vigorously 
intervened  and  a  telephone  message  from  Berlin  at 
this  moment  having  providentially  confirmed  all  our 
statements  our  Foreign  Office  papers  were  endorsed 
to  the  effect  that  our  presence  in  Halle  was  "  no 
ground  for  suspicion."  The  authorities  then  con- 
descended to  explain  why  we  had  been  so  treated. 
It  turned  out  that  one  British  and  two  American 
journalists  were  known  to  have  spent  Easter  and  the 
following  days  with  Max  Holz  in  the  castle  which 
was  then  his  headquarters  and  we  were  thought  to  be 
his  friends.  Even  so  the  Police-President  could  not 
resist  one  last  dig  at  me  and  gave  me  a  lecture  on  the 
iniquities  of  Lord  Northcliffe  and  of  The  Times 
which,  he  said,  by  its  brutal  and  rancorous  campaign 
against  Germany,  was  driving  the  whole  country  in 
despair  into  the  arms  of  the  Communists. 

Nor  was  it  only  against  the  Left  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  Herr  Ebert  have  acted  vigorously.  Much 
capital  has  been  made  out  of  the  return  of  the  soldiers 
from  the  front  who  poured  through  the  Branden- 
burger  Tor  with  flowers  on  their  helmets,  flowers  and 
evergreens  on  the  gun-carriages  and  caissons,  and 
with  the  imperial  black-red-white  and  the  different 
State  colours  flying.  Herr  Ebert  delivered  the 
speech  of  welcome  in  which  he  congratulated  the 
troops  on  the  success  with  which  they  had  defended 
their  wives,  children  and  parents  from  the  flames  and 
the  slaughter  of  war,  and  his  speech  was  followed  by 
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three  cheers  for  the  "  German  Socialist  Republic." 
Really  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  have  acted 
otherwise.  Loathsome  as  many  German  war  prac- 
tices were  in  our  eyes  it  is  very  doubtful  if  many  of 
them  were  known  to  the  general  German  public,  and 
it  was  still  too  early  for  Germany  to  regard  her  army 
as  anything  but  unbeaten  in  the  field.  Personally  I 
should  not  have  thought  much  of  Herr  Ebert  if  he 
had  spoken  otherwise.  Had  the  army  been  beaten 
fifty  times  more  thoroughly  than  it  had  been  on  11th 
November,  that  would  surely  have  been  no  reason  for 
receiving  the  men  back  with  sneers  and  cold  looks. 
Besides,  the  army  was  a  most  useful  pillar  of  the 
young  Republic.  The  Ems  Congress  of  1st  Decem- 
ber attended  by  the  Soldiers  Councils  of  the  Field 
Army  had  passed  almost  unanimously  a  resolution 
which  opened  with  the  words  : 

We  delegates  of  the  Field  Army  greet  the  new  German 
freedom  and  greet  the  young  German  Republic.  We  are 
ready  to  defend  the  achievements  of  the  Revolution  against 
all  dangers  of  attack  from  whatever  side  they  may  come — 
against  counter-revolutionary  efforts  from  the  Right  which 
are  working  for  a  restoration  of  the  old  regime,  and  against 
attempts  from  the  Left  to  substitute  the  arbitrary  power  of 
a  minority  from  below  for  the  arbitrary  power  from  above; 
for  these  attempts  would  only  hinder  peace,  imperil  the  unity 
of  the  Empire,  dissolve  internal  order  and  render  impossible 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Fatherland.  Both  attempts  lead 
only  to  civil  war. 

How  resolute  the  nation  was  against  a  monarchical 
restoration  was  amply  proved  by  the  fiasco  of  the 
famous  Kapp  putsch  in  March,  1920.  Dr.  Kapp 
professed,  indeed,  that  his  short-lived  Government 
was  not  monarchical,  but  both  he  and  General  von 
Liittwitz    and    other    sympathizers    and    colleagues 
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had  strongly  monarchical  and  reactionary  histories 
behind  them,  and  it  was  significant  that  his  opening 
proclamation  wound  up  with  the  declaration  that 
"  the  German  Republic's  colours  are  black,  white  and 
red."  Herren  Ebert,  Noske  and  Bauer  were  clearly 
of  the  same  opinion  because  their  last  measure  before 
they  fled  from  the  capital  was  to  appeal  to  the 
workers  to  engage  in  a  general  strike.  "  Only  one 
means  exists  against  the  return  of  Wilhelm  II.  That 
is  the  cessation  of  all  means  of  communication.  No 
hand  may  be  moved.  No  proletarian  may  assist  the 
military  dictator.  Strike  along  the  whole  line." 
The  ostensible  reason  for  the  putsch  was  the  rejection 
by  the  National  Assembly  of  the  Conservative 
proposal  that  the  Assembly  should  be  dissolved  on 
1st  May  on  the  score  that  the  Ebert  Government, 
having  been  elected  to  conclude  peace  and  frame 
a  Constitution,  had  now  outstayed  its  mandate. 
Another  strong  contributory  cause  of  the  revolution 
was  the  reduction  of  the  army  in  accordance  with  the 
Peace  Treaty  and  the  blank  refusal  of  the  Ehrhardt 
Marine  Brigade  and  of  the  Lowenfeld  Brigade  to  be 
disbanded.  But  when  after  all  the  putsch  did  come 
it  was  a  dismal  failure  and  again  illustrated  the  utter 
ineptitude  of  the  German  militarist  mind  when 
seeking  to  deal  with  politics.  The  revolutionaries  had 
no  civilian  plans  beyond  the  capture  of  the  Govern- 
ment offices  and  then  trusting  to  luck.  Constructive 
ideas  they  had  none,  and  they  failed  completely  to 
arouse  a  real  spark  of  public  sympathy.  Barely  five 
days  sufficed  to  convince  Dr.  Kapp,  General  von 
Liittwitz  and  Colonel  Bauer  (well  known  as  the  right- 
hand  man  of  General  Ludendorff)  that  their  attempt 
had  utterly  failed.  They  fled  on  the  transparently 
flimsy  and  false  pretext  that  they  had  attained  their 
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objects,  and  the  sullenly  departing  Baltic  troops, 
goaded  to  fury  by  the  hooting  of  the  Berlin  crowds  as 
they  were  disappearing  through  the  Brandenburg 
Gate  wheeled  round  and  poured  several  vollies  into 
the  masses  which  were  pressing  up  Unter  den  Linden 
on  their  heels.  Warrants  for  the  arrest  of  the 
principal  conspirators  on  the  charge  of  high  treason 
were  issued  and  a  certain  number  of  officers  and 
officials  were  dismissed. 

The  real  disservice  which  this  egregious  fiasco 
did  to  Germany  was  to  stir  up  again  very  serious 
Communist  riots  which  were  particularly  severe  in  the 
Ruhr  district.  By  the  special  agreement  of  8th 
August,  1919,  Germany  had  won  the  right  to  main- 
tain a  small  garrison  of  regular  troops  in  this  region, 
but  this  force  was  too  small  to  cope  with  the 
Spartacist  outbreak  and  the  request  was  made  that 
reinforcements  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  their 
assistance.  This  request  was  rejected  by  the  Allies 
because  Germany  declined  to  allow  an  equivalent 
number  of  Entente  troops  to  enter  certain  places. 
Nevertheless  in  response  to  the  continued  desperate 
appeals  of  the  inhabitants  the  Germans  ultimately 
sent  some  troops  to  crush  the  Communists,  and  when 
the  German  Government  begged  for  retrospective 
sanction  for  this  action  the  French  answered  by 
occupying  Frankfurt,  Darmstadt  and  Hanau  as 
1 '  a  purely  precautionary ' '  measure  dictated  by  no 
hostility  to  Germany  but  only  to  compel  her  to 
respect  her  obligations.  This  action  on  the  part  of 
France  caused  Germany  to  appeal — though  in  vain — 
to  the  League  of  Nations,  and  it  provoked  a  most 
vigorous  protest  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George  who 
instructed  the  British  Ambassador  in  Paris  to  abstain 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  of  Ambassa- 
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dors  in  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  execution  of  the 
German  Treaty  unless  France  gave  an  assurance  that 
she  would  in  future  act  in  concert  with  her  Allies. 
Fortunately  an  agreement  was  reached  almost  at  once 
at  the  San  Remo  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council, 
and,  the  Germans  having  reduced  their  forces  to  the 
figure  stipulated  in  the  1919  arrangement,  the  French 
evacuation  was  carried  out  in  the  middle  of  June. 

Three  other  circumstances  have  all  contributed 
their  share  towards  weakening  the  forces  of  reaction 
— the  successful  disarmament  of  Germany  by  the 
Interallied  Mission  of  Control  headed  by  General 
Nollet,  the  death  of  the  Kaiserin  and  the  Kaiser's 
remarriage,  and  the  formation  by  Dr.  Cuno  of  a 
Cabinet  less  obviously  under  the  direct  inspiration  of 
the  Jews.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Guinness,  Under- 
Secretary,  War  Office,  was  certainly  not  exaggerating 
when  in  reply  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  7th  May  last  he  stated  that  "  Our  military  advisers 
are  satisfied  that  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  with 
regard  to  the  surrender  of  arms  and  munitions  have 
been  carried  out  to  such  an  extent  as  to  ensure  that 
at  the  present  time  Germany  is  effectively  disarmed." 
When  it  is  recalled  what  difficulties  the  Allies  had  for 
a  long  time  in  getting  the  German  regular  army 
reduced  to  its  Treaty  strength,  in  countering  all  the 
German  subterfuges  for  concealing  military  forces  in 
the  garb  of  policemen  and  such  organizations  as  the 
"  Orgesch,"  and  in  finding  out  the  vast  quantities  of 
hidden  rifles,  machine  guns  and  artillery  this  state- 
ment must  be  regarded  as  a  high  tribute  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  Control  Commission.  Not  that  this 
efficiency  had  not  long  before  become  apparent,  for 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  if  Germany  had  not 
been   effectively   disarmed,    she   would   not,   or   at 
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any  rate  the  violent  hot-heads  among  her  population 
would  not  have  managed  to  restrain  themselves  as 
much  as  they  did  and  contented  themselves  with 
supporting  the  policy  of  passive  resistance  in  the 
Ruhr.  The  very  military  helplessness  of  Germany 
was,  in  fact,  one  of  her  strongest  claims  to  sympathy 
in  face  of  the  Franco-Belgian  irruption,  and  the  whole 
nation  could  see  for  itself  that  all  the  blustering 
and  mulish  recalcitrancy  of  the  monarchists  and 
reactionaries  had  in  the  long  run  proved  quite 
unavailing. 

The  Kaiser's  remarriage  so  soon  after  the 
Kaiserin's  death  was  another  blow  which  intensely 
irritated  large  sections  of  the  people.  It  is  a  very 
open  secret  that  the  second  marriage  was  bitterly 
disliked  by  the  children  of  the  first  marriage,  and  that 
this  dislike  was  shared  not  only  by  those  monarchists 
who  retained  affectionate  remembrances  of  the 
Kaiserin  and  felt  that  the  Kaiser  had  shown  indecent 
haste  to  console  himself,  but  also  by  the  vast  masses 
who  had  lost  much  of  their  veneration  for  the 
"  Supreme  War  Lord  "  since  his  flight  into  Holland 
and  were  now  inclined  to  judge  him  by  ordinary 
human  standards  and  who  being  themselves,  many  of 
them,  in  straitened  circumstances  were  not  over- 
pleased  to  think  that  he  should  still  be  in  a  position  to 
gratify  his  own  personal  pleasure  and  convenience 
despite  the  misery  of  so  many  of  his  former  subjects. 
Anybody  who  like  myself  attended  the  funeral  of  the 
Kaiserin  at  Potsdam  on  that  beautiful  spring  morning 
in  1921  can  only  have  come  away  from  the  ceremony 
with  the  feeling  that  the  Kaiserin  had  won  a  warm 
place  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  All  night  long 
people  were  pouring  down  to  Potsdam,  partly  on  foot, 
partly  by  boat,  partly  in  vehicles  of  various  kinds,  and, 
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imposing  as  were  the  quaint  costumes  and  gay  colours 
of  the  Student  Corps,  the  uniforms  of  Hindenburg, 
Ludendorff,  von  Tirpitz  and  the  other  distinguished 
military  mourners,  the  really  interesting  feature  of  the 
ceremony  was  the  vast  crowd  of  onlookers  who  had 
collected  to  pay  their  last  respects,  not  so  much  to 
the  consort  of  the  Kaiser  as  to  a  woman  who  was 
known  to  embody  all  the  traditional  virtues  of  the 
German  Hausfrau  and  who  had  had  none  too  easy  a 
life  with  her  imperious  husband  and  headstrong 
family. 

The  third  factor  mentioned  above — the  advent  to 
power  of  the  Cuno  Cabinet — also  took  the  wind  out 
of  the  sails  of  the  reactionaries  in  so  far  as  they  no 
longer  had  the  same  opportunity  for  murdering 
politicians  of  the  type  of  Walter  Rathenan  and 
Erzberger.  One  of  the  parrot-cries  raised  against 
Dr.  Wirth  and  his  "  policy  of  fulfilment  "  was 
inspired  by  the  belief,  or  pretended  belief  that 
Germany  was  being  delivered  over  to  her  enemies  by 
unpatriotic  Jews.  But  Dr.  Cuno  proved  himself 
rather  a  Frankenstein's  monster  to  the  Industrialists 
and  other  supporters  on  the  Right  whose  obedient 
servant  he  was  intended  to  be.  He  endorsed  the 
Wirth  policy  of  fulfilment,  made  genuine  efforts  in 
December,  1922,  at  the  beginning  of  January,  1923, 
and  again  later  to  make  an  acceptable  '  i  offer  ' '  to  the 
Allies,  and  endeavoured  to  calm  French  apprehen- 
sions about  the  security  of  their  Eastern  frontier  by 
his  proposed  Rhine  pact. 

One  would  have  thought  that,  in  all  these 
ciicumstances,  with  a  Germany  that  was  obviously 
growing  more  and  more  orderly  rising  up  before  their 
eyes,  with  a  Germany  that  had  brushed  aside  any 
serious  separatist  tendencies  standing  more  and  more 
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solidly  before  them,  a  long-sighted  policy  of  prudence 
would  have  convinced  the  French  of  the  vital  necessity 
of  holding  fast  to  their  war-tried  Allies  and  not 
giving  way  to  hasty  impulses  and  isolated  action. 
However,  Dis  aliter  visum  est.  Taking  as  the 
immediate  pretext  the  German  default  in  the  delivery 
of  timber  the  French  and  the  Belgians  marched  into 
the  Ruhr  "  for  the  sake  of  a  few  telegraph  poles  " 
and  thus  inaugurated  a  course  of  action  which  not  only 
gave  in  a  very  short  time  the  lie  direct  to  the  absurd 
pretence  that  it  was  just  a  simple  "  engineering 
expedition  "  but  also,  as  the  British  had  always 
foreseen,  utterly  failed  to  procure  the  much-talked- 
about  "  productive  pledges."  It  became  evident 
almost  from  the  very  outset  that  the  difficulties  of 
occupying  the  Ruhr  and  exploiting  its  resources  had 
been  grossly  and,  were  it  not  so  serious  a  subject,  one 
might  say  laughably  under-estimated.  It  became 
evident  that  the  witty  saying  that  you  can  do  anything 
with  bayonets  except  sit  upon  them  needed  revision, 
and  that  "  Rosalie  "  was  a  very  poor  substitute  for 
the  pick  when  it  came  to  getting  coal.  Finally  it 
became  evident  that  the  French  mining  and  railway 
engineers,  or  at  any  rate  such  of  them  as  could  be 
spared  from  France  to  work  in  the  Ruhr,  were  a  long 
way  behind  the  Germans  in  their  technical  knowledge 
and  were  at  first  quite  incapable  of  grappling  with  the 
wonderful  industrial  organization  which  had  made  the 
Ruhr  the  most  intricate  complex,  perhaps,  in 
Europe,  if  not  in  the  entire  world.  Naturally  many 
of  these  initial  technical  difficulties  were  gradually 
overcome  as  the  long  weeks  and  months  went  past, 
but  the  incompetence  of  the  French  engineers  and 
their  helpless  floundering  about  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  occupation  materially  contributed  to 
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encourage   the    Germans    in    their    dour    policy    of 
passive  resistance. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  supposed  for  one  moment 
that  the  German  workman  has  been  so  overpowered 
with  sudden  admiration  for  his  employer  as  some  of 
the  German  newspapers  would  like  the  world  to 
believe.  Although  some  of  the  older  school  of 
magnates  have  been  distinguished  by  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  employees,  many  of 
the  newcomers,  who  have  made  fortunes  during  the 
war,  have  none  of  that  patriarchal  tradition  to 
maintain,  and,  in  fact,  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
distinctly  hard  taskmasters.  The  arrest,  trial  and 
fining  of  Herr  Fritz  Thyssen  and  his  friends  was  so 
generally  and  so  genuinely  resented  on  principle  and 
on  broad  national  grounds,  and  not  on  account  of  any 
personal  popularity  of  the  victims  themselves.  Simi- 
larly, too,  with  the  bulk  of  the  burgomasters  and 
other  officials.  The  Rhinelander  has  never  been 
exactly  distinguished  by  his  affection  for  the  Prussian 
administration,  and  it  is  utterly  ridiculous  to  imagine 
that  the  sentiments  of  generations  can  suddenly  be 
changed  at  a  moment's  notice  in  whatever  circum- 
stances. Nevertheless,  when  all  due  allowances  have 
been  made  for  the  exuberances  of  patriotic  exaggera- 
tion and  for  the  propaganda  intended  to  impress  the 
outside  world,  the  resolute  attitude  taken  up  by  the 
German  workmen  has  certainly  been  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  national  policy  of  "  passive  resistance." 
The  German  Trade  Unions,  comprising  twelve 
million  members,  and  representing,  therefore,  with 
their  dependents,  more  than  half  the  population  of 
the  country,  laid  down  their  moral  position  very 
clearly  in  the  appeal  which  they  addressed  on  1st 
February  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
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in  Washington.  "  The  German,"  declared  this 
document,  "  loves  peaceful  work,  but  he  resists 
equally  strongly  the  intention  to  make  him  a  slave 
for  an  unlimited  number  of  years,  or  to  hand  over 
the  future  generations  of  his  people  to  a  system 
of  economic  thraldom.  The  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr  district  and  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  however, 
necessitate  such  enslavement ;  they  threaten  the 
economic  system  of  Germany  and  of  Europe,  and 
they  menace  millions  of  Germans  with  immediate 
unemployment. ' ' 

So,  again,  at  a  party  meeting  of  the  United  Social 
Democratic  Party  of  Germany,  held  a  few  days  later, 
a  resolution  was  carried  unanimously  which  declared 
that  "  the  present  dangerous  system  demands  deter- 
mined co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  whole  working- 
class  movement,  that  it  is  its  duty  to  do  eveiy thing  in 
its  power  to  support  by  appropriate  measures  the 
resistance  to  the  Franco-Belgian  irruption  by  force 
into  peaceful  territory,  and  to  avoid  everything 
calculated  to  disturb  this  resistance  and  to  make 
successful  the  plans  of  French  Imperialism.  At  the 
same  time,  attention  is  called  to  the  necessity  for 
drawing  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  against  the 
nationalistic  policy  of  agitation,  and  for  carrying  on 
in  particular  the  struggle  against  political  reaction. 
The  party  committee  rejects  emphatically  the 
insulting  declaration  issued  by  the  French  official 
propaganda  that  the  resistance  of  the  workers, 
employees  and  officials  to  the  military  invasion  of 
France  is  to  be  attributed  to  an  instruction  of  the 
German  Government.  The  workers,  employees  and 
officials  are  conducting  this  struggle  on  their  own 
initiative  in  order  to  defend  their  dignity  as  human 
beings  and  their  freedom  against  an  act  of  mili- 
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tary  violence  which  by  its  continuously  increasing 
brutality  calls  for  the  condemnation  of  the  entire 
world.''' 

This  resolute  attitude  was  not  taken  up  light- 
heartedly  in  any  spirit  of  bravado.     When  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  became  properly  under- 
stood in  Germany,  that  instrument  was  immediately 
proclaimed  to  be  a  peace  directed  against  Socialism. 
By  the  occupation  of   the  Ruhr,   however,   as  the 
Socialists  at  once  declared,  still  greater  dangers  to  the 
German    workman    had    been    brought    appreciably 
nearer,  dangers  from  which  in  turn  all  the  workers  of 
the  world  were  threatened.     If  Socialisation  was  still 
to  be  regarded  as  a  problem  of  the  future,  albeit  of  a 
tolerably  close  future,  all  the  social-political  advan- 
tages hitherto  won  by  the  German  working  classes 
were  felt  to  be  seriously  endangered  by  the  occupation 
of  the  Ruhr  and  by  the  concomitant  intentions  of 
French  Imperialism;  everything  that  had  been  won 
in  decades  of  struggling  and  at  heavy  cost  was  felt  to 
be  in  risk  of  complete  destruction.      If  this  was  the 
feeling  at  the  very  outset  of  the  occupation,  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  sacrifices  entailed  in  a  continued 
resistance  was   only  heightened  as  the  grip  of  the 
invader  grew  gradually  stronger  and  stronger.     The 
veto  put  upon  the  export  not  merely  of  coal,  but 
upon  the  other  products  of  the  Ruhr  district,  was 
immediately  realized  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new 
phase  in  a  life-and-death  struggle.     Even  before  the 
publication    of    this    decree    difficulties    had    made 
themselves   felt   in   the   iron   industry,    which   were 
attributable  to  the  general  uncertainty  of  the  situation 
and  to  the  lack  of  vital  raw  materials  in  consequence 
of  the  dislocation  of  traffic.     The  semi-impossibility 
of  producing  was  now  aggravated  by  the  total  impossi- 
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bility  of  exporting,  and  consequently  it  was  inevitable 
that  there  should  be  a  rapid  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment. Nevertheless,  the  workers  did  not  quail  before 
this  prospect,  and  Herr  Friedrich  Stampfer,  writing 
in  Vorwcirts,  declared  that  nobody  condemned  more 
sharply  the  French  governmental  policy,  nobody 
distrusted  it  more  profoundly,  than  the  German 
Social  Democrats.  "  This  is  true  of  German  Social 
Democracy  as  a  whole,  but  it  is  especially  true  of  that 
portion  of  it  which,  owing  to  the  course  of  events,  has 
now  acquired  the  most  authoritative  position,  namely, 
the  Social  Democracy  of  the  occupied  areas,  and 
especially  of  the  Ruhr.  The  Social  Democratic 
workmen  of  the  Ruhr  feel  themselves  to  be  leaders  in 
the  fight  against  French  Imperialism  and  Militarism. 
They  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  and  their  skilfully 
considered  tactics  have  hitherto  succeeded  in  robbing 
the  stupid  military  system  which  has  spread  over  their 
land  of  every  material  and  moral  success,  and  they  are 
for  the  moment  filled  with  the  single  wish  that  they 
may  be  supplied  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  the 
fight  still  farther.  They  are  prepared  to  go  hungry 
also  in  defence  of  their  convictions.  But  it  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  proletarian  mass  in  the 
industrial  area  does  not  consist  solely  of  human  beings 
who  have  learned  in  the  school  of  Social  Democracy 
to  consent  to  every  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  their  ideals. 
M.  Poincare  has  one  dangerous  ally,  namely,  starva- 
tion. He  who  does  not  do  his  utmost  to  combat  this 
ally  fights  against  French  Imperialism  only  with  his 
lips  and  not  by  actual  deeds." 

No  party,  again,  was  quicker  than  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  to  realize  the  possible  consequences 
of  the  French  irruption  into  Baden,  based  on  the 
pretext  that  a  couple  of  international  express  trains 
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across  Germany  had  been  suppressed.     This  action,  it 
was   promptly   seen,   had,   under   international  law, 
quite  a  different  significance  from  that  of  the  entry 
into  the  Ruhr.      In  this  latter  case  there  was  no 
question  of  a  default  in  the  payment  of  reparations  as 
covered  by  the  now  celebrated  Section  18  of  Article 
244,  and  France  had  therewith  now  taken  up  the 
standpoint  that  she  was  entitled  in  every  case  of  an 
alleged  breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  to  proceed 
against  Germany  with  military  force  without  such 
action  being  regarded  as  a  breach  of  the  Peace.     If, 
then,  this  act  on  the  part  of  France  were  held  to  be 
admissible,  there  could  logically  be  no  reason  why,  for 
example,   Czecho-Slovakia  and  Poland,  which  were 
also  interested  in  this  "  pother  over  a  few  wagon 
lits,"  should  not,  with  just  the  same  show  of  "  right," 
proceed    to   the   occupation,    say,    of    Dresden    and 
Breslau.     It  was,  admittedly,  not  anticipated  that 
the  Czechs  and  Poles  would  proceed  to  these  extreme 
measures,  but  France's  action  was  conceived  to  have 
made  it  plain  to  the  world  that   Germany   to-day 
is  a  country  without  fixed  boundaries,  without  any 
assured  territory  within  the  limits  of  which  she  enjoys 
sovereign  rights.      Such  a  situation,  even  though  it 
could  not   be  permanently  tolerated  either  by  the 
German  people  or  by  the  world  at  large,  might  give 
a  temporary  impulse  to  the  various  centrifugal  ten- 
dencies and  might  cause  a  temporary  splitting  up  of 
the  German  Reich  into  a  number  of  smaller  States,  in 
some  at  least  of  which  the   workmen  would   very 
quickly  find  themselves  in  infinitely  worse  conditions 
both  politically  and  materially  than  those  which  they 
still  enjoy,  and  a  main  bulwark  of  which  they  have 
always  very  rightly  felt  to  exist  in  the  underlying 
centralization  of  the  German  Republican  Constitu- 
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tion.  Material  interests,  then,  quite  as  much  as 
political  instincts  combined  to  make  the  German 
workmen  resist  French  designs  upon  the  economic 
heart  of  Germany,  and  this  fact,  the  full  extent  of 
which  had  obviously  not  been  properly  weighed  in 
Paris  and  Brussels,  explained  quite  simply  the  com- 
plete failure  of  the  Franco-Belgian  efforts  to  drive 
a  wedge  between  the  German  workman  and  his 
employer. 

So  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  attitude  of 
the  working  classes  in  Germany  because  not  only  do 
they,  of  course,  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population,  but  it  was  thought  possible  by  some  that 
they  would  not  range  themselves  solidly  behind  the 
Cuno  Cabinet  owing  to  its  close  connections  with  the 
great  industrial,  banking  and  shipping  interests.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  as  the  above-mentioned 
facts  clearly  indicate,  the  Social  Democrats  came  out 
of  this  national  trial  with  at  least  as  much  credit  as 
their  political  opponents  of  the  Right.  Not  that 
there  was  any  need  to  attach  the  slightest  credence  to 
the  wild  Communist  shrieks  that  the  whole  sorry 
affair  was  a  cunningly  put  up  job  between  the 
industrial  supporters  of  Dr.  Cuno  and  their  "  opposite 
numbers  "  in  France.  There  was  no  ground  what- 
ever for  supposing  that  Herren  Thyssen,  Stinnes  and 
their  fellow-magnates  derived  any  peculiar  and  per- 
verse satisfaction  from  watching  the  stagnation  and 
daily  decline  of  their  businesses  or  that  there  was  not 
at  least  some  spark  of  patriotism  to  illumine  their 
grandiose  schemes  of  self-enrichment.  If  the  coal 
and  iron  "  barons  "  of  the  Ruhr  had  chosen  to  think 
only  of  their  pockets  and  had  disregarded  the  national 
interests,  they  could  have  come  to  an  agreement  with 
France  without  any  difficulty — but  it  would  have  been 
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an  agreement  which  would  have  made  France  legally 
mistress  of  the  Ruhr  industries,  and  thus,  in  con- 
junction with  her  own  industries  in  Lorraine,  would 
have  put  her  in  such  an  economic  and  industrial 
position  that  no  other  nation  in  Europe  could  have 
ventured  to  stand  up  against  her  in  rivalry.  If, 
again,  the  Junkers,  with  their  large  agricultural 
estates,  had  chosen  only  to  think  of  their  own  pockets, 
they  could  have  exploited  the  necessity  for  sending 
ample  supplies  of  food  at  a  moderate  cost  into  the 
Ruhr.  There  were,  indeed,  many  complaints  that, 
when  the  mark  was  temporarily  raised  in  value,  food 
prices,  among  others,  did  not  show  at  once  a  tendency 
to  fall  in  harmony  with  the  new  quotation  of  the 
national  currency ;  but  the  main  responsibility  for 
such  profiteering  was  attributable  to  the  middleman 
and  to  the  small  retail  dealer  rather  than  to  the 
producer,  and  the  leaders  of  the  agricultural  interest 
on  the  whole  kept  their  promise  that  they  would 
loyally  co-operate  with  the  Government  in  lightening 
the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  their  compatriots  in 
occupied  territory. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  going  much  too  far  to 
pretend  that  this  national  unity  was  achieved  or 
maintained  without  a  considerable  amount  of  diffi- 
culty. The  task  of  Dr.  Cuno  was  anything  but  easy. 
The  firebrands  of  the  Right  were  soon  clamouring 
with  more  or  less  insistence  for  much  moie  drastic 
measures  than  the  Government  was  prepared  to 
include  within  its  definition  of  a  policy  of  "  passive 
resistance."  There  were  calls  for  the  entire  rupture 
of  all  diplomatic  relations  with  France  and  Belgium, 
and  for  the  summary  expulsion  from  Germany  of  all 
the  nationals  of  these  two  countries.  There  were 
demands  for  the  active  sabotage  by  Germans  of  all 
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the  Ruhr  industries,  and  of  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  district.  There  were  promiscuous  anti- 
foreign  demonstrations  by  bands  of  hot-headed 
youths  and  excitable  Jingoes.  There  was  the 
inevitable  Bavarian  incident  with  the  truculent  refusal 
to  accept  the  full  responsibility  for  or  to  stand  the 
consequences  of  the  insults  offered  to  officers  of 
the  Interallied  Mission  at  Passau  and  Ingoldstadt. 
There  was  the  semi-fiasco  and  the  semi-triumph  over 
the  Central  Government  of  Herr  Hitler  and  his 
Bavarian  Fascisti.  There  was  even  a  certain  amount 
of  semi-serious,  semi-comic  war  talk,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  read  all  sorts  of  sinister  meanings  into  an 
insignificant  little  after-dinner  patriotic  speech  of 
Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg.  But  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  take  all  these  domestic  quarrels  too 
seriously.  It  may  be  a  very  unpleasant  and  even 
terrifying  experience  to  be  on  the  top  floor  of  an 
American  skyscraper  when  a  gale  is  blowing,  but, 
after  all,  the  play  allowed  to  the  building  has  been 
carefully  calculated  by  the  architect.  So  also  with 
the  political  structure  of  the  German  Republic.  To 
attempt  to  enforce  absolute  rigidity  would  be  to 
invite  disaster,  and  the  essential  framework  of  the 
nation  has  not  been  materially  weakened  by  minor 
divergencies  of  opinion.  The  proof  of  the  pudding, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  is  in  the  eating,  and  the 
incontrovertible  facts  are  that  Bavaria  has  not  made 
any  attempt  to  break  away  from  the  Reich,  that  Herr 
Hitler  and  his  merry  men  have  not  carried  out  their 
extremist  policy,  that  neither  the  Monarchists  nor  the 
Communists  attempted  a  serious  putsch  in  the  face  of 
the  common  enemy,  and  that  even  so  undemocratic  a 
measure  as  the  "  Notgesetz  "  was,  after  all,  carried 
through  the  Reichstag  when  the  necessity  for  such 
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emergency  powers  of  legislation  was  thoroughly  made 
clear  to  the  deputies. 

Of  all  the  new  men  who  have  come  to  power  since 
the  disappearance  of  the  monarchy,  none,  perhaps, 
has  won  more  general,  albeit  sometimes  reluctant, 
esteem  than  President  Ebert.  President  Ebert  has 
always  distinguished  his  public  utterances  by  a 
calculated  moderation,  and  it  was,  therefore,  signi- 
ficant that  his  visit  to  Karlsruhe  immediately  after  the 
French  irruption  into  Baden  should  have  drawn  from 
him  such  a  confident  expression  of  final  success. 
After  declaring  that  the  Government  would  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  support  the  resistance  of 
their  compatriots,  President  Ebert  added  :  "It  goes 
without  saying  that  this  struggle  should  not  be  fought 
out  for  the  struggle's  sake,  but  that  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  hardest  fight  one  must  keep  one's  eyes  open  in 
order  to  watch  for  the  possibilities  of  curtailing,  on 
behalf  of  the  German  people,  the  hard  times  of  this 
new  war.  The  Central  Government  are  fully  aware 
of  this  responsibility,  and  will  never  lose  sight  of  the 
question  how  a  reasonable  solution  of  affairs  may  be 
achieved."  At  the  same  time,  President  Ebert, 
while  thus  officially  announcing  Germany's  readiness 
to  negotiate,  reaffirmed  the  unity  of  the  German 
Reich.  "  The  blow  (he  said)  which  has  been  dealt 
us  here  is  aimed  at  the  greatest  thing  which  we  have 
saved  from  the  war  and  the  collapse,  it  is  aimed  at  the 
unity  of  the  Reich ;  this  blow — we  are  convinced — 
will  also  be  parried  by  the  firm  will  and  resolute 
loyalty  of  the  Baden  people.  The  days  when  one 
could  separate  north  and  south  in  Germany  are  gone 
for  ever ;  every  German  has  now  the  unshatterable 
consciousness  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  single  people  and 
the  member  of  a  single  Reich;  no  foreign  violence 
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will  ever  separate  what  race,  speech  and  culture  have 
knit  together  in  the  course  of  an  eventful  history. 
Every  German  is  aware  to-day  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  hour ;  every  one  of  us  knows  that  the  future  of 
the  Reich,  the  very  existence  of  the  German  Repub- 
lic, is  at  stake.  If  in  these  fateful  days  we  collect  all 
our  strength,  we  will  repulse  also  all  the  attacks  upon 
our  national  existence.  By  this  resolute  and  deter- 
mined resistance  we  hope  and  expect  that,  in  spite  of 
everything,  we  shall  achieve  a  better  future  for  our 
hardly-proved  people  in  the  consciousness  of  our 
solidarity  and  our  right,  in  the  struggle  for  our 
freedom." 

These  simple  yet  forceful  words  deserved  more 
attention  abroad  than  they  received,  for  they  showed 
that  Germany  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  justice 
of  her  cause,  and,  while  not  closing  the  door  to  any 
reasonable  propositions  for  a  settlement,  was  deter- 
mined to  hold  out  in  the  interests  of  her  national  exist- 
ence. This  national  consciousness  was  only  increased 
by  subsidiary  events.  The  complete  withdrawal  of 
the  American  troops  from  the  Rhine,  if  it  was  inter- 
preted at  the  time  as  a  manifestation  of  Washington's 
disapproval  of  French  policy,  was  also  a  first  indication 
to  many  Germans  that  no  active  intervention  from 
the  U.S.A.  was  immediately  to  be  expected.  The 
reassembly  of  the  British  Parliament  worked  in  the 
same  direction.  Germany  then  fully  realized  for  the 
first  time  that  four  and  a  half  years  of  war  cannot  pass 
by  without  creating  lasting  consequences,  and  that, 
however  much  large  sections  of  the  population  in 
former  enemy  countries  might  sympathize  with  her 
in  her  present  plight,  there  were  other  large  sections 
also  which  felt  no  such  sympathy,  and  that  in  any 
case  the  Government  of  a  former  enemy  State  could 
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scarcely  be  expected,  in  such  circumstances,  actively 
to  champion  a  recent  foe  against  the  Ally  tried  on 
many  a  hard-fought  field.  The  realization  of  this 
fact  was  an  additional  tonic  to  the  German  people, 
and  caused  them  to  look  to  themselves  for  their  own 
salvation.  Hitherto  the  eyes  of  many  Germans  had 
been  bent  upon  the  White  House  or  on  Whitehall 
rather  than  upon  the  Wilhelmstrasse.  Germany  was 
now  thrown  back  upon  her  own  resources  and  powers 
of  endurance.  They  certainly  proved  to  be  unex- 
pectedly strong,  and  the  realization  of  this  fact 
probably  helped  to  impede  a  rapid  settlement.  The 
consciousness  that  he  had  the  country  behind  him, 
united  as  it  had  not  been  united  since  the  first  years 
of  the  war,  made  Dr.  Cuno's  task  at  once  easier  and 
more  difficult.  For  if,  on  the  one  hand,  he  could 
claim  to  speak  as  the  leader  of  a  united  nation  he 
could  not  but  feel  that  the  very  strength  of  this 
national  unity  of  front  might  cause  him  to  miss  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  negotiation  and,  in  fact, 
it  was,  one  supposes,  a  potent  factor  in  giving  such  an 
unsatisfactory  and  churlish  form  to  the  offer  which  on 
Lord  Curzon's  hint  Germany  again  made  to  the 
Powers  on  2nd  May. 

All  these  unequivocal  indications  of  the  rebirth 
of  German  unity  were  the  more  important  in  that, 
since  the  repulse  of  the  Bolshevists  before  the  gates  of 
Warsaw  in  1920,  Germany  could  no  longer  make  so 
much  play  with  the  bogy  of  a  Russian  alliance.  The 
German  opposition  to  the  Ruhr  invasion  was  dictated 
by  a  very  genuinely  felt  sense  of  injustice  and  by  the 
consciousness  that  the  interests  of  the  Reich  as  a 
whole  must  be  put  before  the  petty  bickerings  of 
party  politics.  In  pursuing  a  policy,  therefore,  which 
found  support  only  in  Belgium  and  which,  as  soon 
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became  known,  was  by  no  means  whole-heartedly 
supported  there  as  soon  as  M.  Poincare  really  began 
to  show  his  hand,  the  French  embarked  upon  a  course 
which  has  brought  down  upon  them  the  redoubled 
hatred  of  the  Geimans.  It  is  almost  inconceivable 
to  what  lengths  this  hatred  has  now  grown.  All  that 
hatred  of  Great  Britain  which  found  such  an  amazing 
expression  during  the  war  in  Herr  Lissauer's  "  Hymn 
of  Hate  "  has  now  been  transferred  with  compound 
interest  to  France — and  with  much  greater  chances  of 
permanent  endurance.  Our  French  friends  are  fond 
of  telling  us  that  it  takes  a  Frenchman  to  understand 
a  German ;  but  if  French  politicians  are  sincere  in 
their  public  expressions  of  hope  for  peace  and  in  their 
disclaimers  of  imperialist  ideas  it  must  be  doubted 
whether  their  Ruhr  policy  had  from  the  very  outset 
any  other  effect  than  to  rearouse  suspicion  and  dis- 
approval among  her  Allies,  hatred  and  the  spirit  of 
revenge  in  her  enemies.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  France  has  the  resources  either  in  men  or  money 
permanently  to  hold  down  such  a  vigorous  and  virile 
country  as  Germany.  The  time  will  come  when  she 
will  inevitably  be  forced  to  relax  her  grip  upon  her 
adversary's  throat.  If  before  that  day  arrives  France 
has  not  learned  wisdom,  or  even  horse  common  sense, 
she  will  be  face  to  face  with  an  inexorable  enemy  of 
unlimited  patience  and  unrivalled  capacity  for  organis- 
ation, with  an  enemy  who  is  not  likely  to  repeat  the 
diplomatic  mistakes  of  1914  and  who  will  take  care 
that  his  next  duel  with  his  foe  does  not  develop  into 
a  struggle  against  upwards  of  thirty  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers. 


CHAPTER   VII 

THE  IRISH  "  CONTROVERSY  "  IN  1922 

IT  was  characteristic  of  the  irrepressible  Irish 
genius  for  finding  the  mot  juste  that  when  in 
July,  1922,  the  fighting  in  Dublin  and  else- 
where was  at  its  height  one  of  the  newspapers  quite 
casually  referred  to  all  this  warfare,  arson,  murder, 
kidnapping,  pillage  and  other  miscellaneous  forms  of 
wanton  brutality  and  destruction  as  the  Irish  "  con- 
troversy." The  term  was  obviously  not  employed 
with  any  consciously  humorous  intention  or  with  the 
deliberate  object  of  minimizing  the  gravity  of  a  con- 
flict that  is  still  distracting  that  proverbially  distressful 
country.  On  the  contrary  many  of  the  accounts  of 
all  those  tragic  occurrences  were  ludicrously  exagger- 
ated— so  much  overdrawn,  in  fact,  that  people  in 
England  and  elsewhere  who  applied  to  all  this  high 
falutin'  rhetoric  the  practical  test  of  totting  up  the 
victims  in  the  casualty  lists  little  by  little  began  to 
wonder  whether  this  pother  was  not  another  joke, 
rather  grim,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  some  new 
form  of  Irish  humour.  Such  a  point  of  view  was 
not  altogether  unintelligible  or  even  unjustifiable ; 
and  so  it  comes  about  that,  strange  as  it  may  sound, 
there  was  a  curiosa  felicitas  in  the  employment  of 
such  a  neutral  term  as  "controversy"  to  describe  a 
struggle  which  was  anything  rather  than  neutral  in 
its  character,  which  was  at  one  time  tragic,  at  another 
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time  frankly  comic,  at  one  moment  deadly  earnest, 
at  another  moment  farcically  inconsequential,  and 
which  could  certainly  never  have  been  carried  on  as 
it  has  been  carried  on  in  any  other  country  except 
Ireland. 

It  is  almost  inevitable  that  in  attempting  to 
appraise  a  situation  so  baffling  to  the  outside  observer 
one  should  be  impelled  at  first  to  dwell  upon  the  more 
humorous  aspects  of  this  miserable  conflict.  There 
was  no  lack  of  such  material,  and  nowhere,  perhaps, 
was  a  richer  vein  of  comic  relief  to  be  found  than  in 
the  proceedings  of  Dail  Eireann.  Anything  more 
free  and  easy  and  more  lacking  in  external  dignity 
than  this  Dail  which  fondly  imagined  that  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  world  were  upon  it  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine.  The  Chamber  itself  was  a  lecture  room, 
the  shockingly  bad  acoustics  of  which  were  accentu- 
ated when,  as  the  weather  grew  warmer,  it  became 
necessary  to  open  the  windows,  and  the  eloquence 
of  the  orators  was  frequently  drowned  by  a  very 
persistent  organ-grinder  or  by  the  back-firing  of  the 
motor-cycles  of  the  students  leaving  the  classes  which 
they  had  been  attending  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
building.  The  room  was  divided  into  two  parts.  In 
the  one  portion  sat  the  members  of  the  Dail,  in  the 
other  the  Press  and  members  of  the  public.  Between 
them,  perched  on  a  small  dais,  sat  the  Speaker,  Mr. 
MacNeill.  Mr.  MacNeill  was  once  happily  described 
as  having  one  of  the  best  brains  in  Ireland  if  only  he 
could  keep  it  awake,  and  he  lived  up  to  this  descrip- 
tion. If  he  did  not  fall  physically  asleep  his  mind 
seemed  often  to  be  wandering  off  on  to  metaphysical 
planes  of  thought,  and  some  of  his  rulings  were 
frankly  astonishing.  Generally  popular  and  admired 
and  not  without  a  strong  influence  over  that  unruly 
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House,  Mr.  MacNeill  was  absolutely  indifferent  to 
minor  formalities.  He  had  no  idea,  for  example,  of 
compelling  punctual  attendance.  It  was  rare  for  the 
Dail  to  begin  business  within  half  an  hour  of  the 
supposed  hour  of  meeting.  Mr.  de  Valera  was 
almost  always  punctual  and,  after  arranging  his 
papers,  would  sit  plunged  in  thought  or  talk  to  one 
or  two  of  his  followers  such  as  Mr.  Cathal  Brugha  or 
Mr.  Erskine  Childers,  who  were  generally  not  long 
behind  their  chief.  Mr.  Arthur  Griffith  was 
tolerably  punctual,  as  also  were  "  Merciless  Minnie  ' 
(Miss  Mary  McSweeny)  and  Mrs.  O'Callaghan,  the 
latter  a  handsome  and  exquisitely  dressed  lady  who 
was  reputed  to  get  all  her  garments  from  Paris  and 
to  have  acquired  a  great  local  literary  reputation  in 
Limerick  on  the  strength  of  having  subscribed  to 
The  Times  Book  Club.  But  the  majority  of  the 
members  arrived  at  "  any  old  time."  Now  and  again 
the  Speaker,  puffing  vigorously  at  a  well-worn  old 
pipe,  would  poke  his  head  in  at  the  door  for  a  moment 
to  see  if  by  any  chance  there  was  a  quorum,  and  when 
he  saw  the  empty  benches  his  sad  and  resigned  look 
reminded  one  of  the  principal  actor  at  a  penny  gaff 
peeping  through  a  hole  in  the  curtain  to  see  whether 
there  were  yet  sufficient  rustics  in  the  audience  to 
justify  the  performance  in  beginning  or  whether  he 
should  give  the  adjacent  roundabouts  and  coco- 
nut shies  another  five  minutes  to  bore  their  patrons. 
Smoking  was  permitted  in  the  Chamber  during  the 
session,  and  only  the  absence  of  beer  tankards  or 
glasses  of  whisky  and  water  raised  the  outward 
appearance  of  Dail  Eireann  above  that  of  any  go-as- 
you-please  Saturday  night  debating  club.  Nor  with 
comparatively  few  exceptions  was  the  standard  of  the 
speeches  on  a  much  higher  level.     The  well-known 
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leaders  on  both  sides  such  as  Mr.  Griffith,  Mr. 
"Mike"  Collins,  Mr.  "Dick"  Mulcahy,  Mr. 
Cosgrave,  Mr.  de  Valera,  Mr.  Brugha,  Mr.  Childers, 
Miss  McSweeney  and  Dr.  McCartan  had,  of  course, 
usually  something  to  say  which  was  worth  listening 
to,  but  very  few  even  of  the  leaders  had  any  grace 
of  form  or  of  delivery.  Both  Mr.  Griffith  and  Mr. 
de  Valera  were  poor  speakers  even  when  they  were 
making  good  speeches  that  read  excellently  the  next 
day.  Mr.  Mulcahy  was  even  worse.  Mr.  Collins ' 
frank,  boyish  manner  had  a  great  charm,  and  he  at 
times  nearly  touched  genuine  eloquence.  But  the 
only  man  who  was  able  to  force  the  Dail  to  listen 
attentively  to  his  often  necessarily  dry  subject  matter 
was  Mr.  Cosgrave,  who  had  a  real  gift  of  humour  and 
never  failed  even  as  Minister  for  Local  Government 
to  enliven  the  House  with  some  witty  and  pertinent 
flashes.  As  for  the  rank  and  file  they  were  beyond 
all  redemption,  and  would  drone  on  about  the  iniquity 
of  Tim  McCarthy's  cow  having  broken  down  Paddy 
O'Leary's  hedge  until  they  were  at  last  brought  to 
a  halt  either  by  the  indulgent  Speaker  or  the  groans 
of  the  Dail  itself  or  an  impossibly  thick  atmosphere 
of  tobacco  smoke. 

Not,  indeed,  that  their  subject  matter  of  the 
parish  pump  was  really  much  less  trivial  than  the 
eternal  bickerings  which  arose  out  of  the  Treaty 
(generally  pronounced  as  a  dactyl)  and  finally  led  up 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  When  in  January 
the  Dail  resumed  the  debate,  adjourned  from 
December,  1921,  which  was  to  end  in  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  the  Treaty  it  was  soon  quite  obvious 
that  anything  like  unanimity  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  Mr.  Collins  put  forward  the  ingenious  and 
thoroughly  Irish  suggestion  that  a  division  might  be 
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avoided  if  opponents  of  the  Treaty  would  allow  the 
motion  before  the  Dail  to  pass,  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Provisional  Government,  and  then,  if 
they  so  desired,  fight  the  Provisional  Government. 
This  proposal,  however,  was  not  taken  up,  and  Mr. 
de  Valera  declared  that  if  the  Treaty  were  ratified 
the  course  proposed  was  one  which  could  be  followed 
in  any  case.  This,  of  course,  was  what  did  eventually 
happen,  but  not  before  there  had  been  a  portentous 
amount  of  debating  in  the  Dail,  conferences  at  the 
Mansion  House  and  elsewhere,  provocative  action 
and  outrages  by  the  Republican  extremists.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  prospect  of  civil 
war  was  viewed  with  genuine  horror  by  the  country 
as  a  whole,  and  that  earnest  efforts  were  made  by 
many  Republicans  to  arrange  a  satisfactory  solution, 
but  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  conviction  that  certain 
among  the  most  violent  of  Mr.  de  Valera's  adherents 
were  not  sincere  in  their  professed  anxiety  for  peace, 
and  were  straining  every  nerve  to  plunge  the  country, 
if  not  into  civil  war,  at  least  into  a  fresh  war  with 
England.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Mulcahy,  who  had 
won  the  reluctant  admiration  of  the  British  officers 
opposed  to  him  in  the  preceding  years,  asked  his 
Republican  adversaries  if  they  proposed  to  dig 
trenches  and  to  snipe  the  British  warships  from  them. 
A  ludicrously  large  proportion  of  the  Irish  people 
thought  quite  seriously  that  they  had  defeated  the 
English  in  actual  warfare,  and  the  scatter-brained 
Republican  extremists,  trading  on  the  existence  of 
this  delusion,  conceived  the  idea  that  they  could 
patch  up  all  domestic  dissensions  if  they  were  to 
preach  a  holy  crusade  against  the  inveterate  national 
enemy. 

Since,  owing  to  the  diabolical  policy  of  England 
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in  stunting  the  growth  of  the  Irish  navy,  an  invasion 
of  Great  Britain  was  held  to  be  a  somewhat  dangerous 
experiment  it  was  decided  to  attack  Ulster  instead. 
For  several  months  past  Republican  "  gunmen  "  had 
been  committing  murders  and  other  outrages  within 
the  Ulster  border.     Special  constables  had  been  shot, 
buildings  set  on  fire  and  farmers  attacked.     Bomb 
outrages    were    being    perpetrated    with    increasing 
frequency  in  Belfast  itself,  while  along  the  border 
the  situation  drifted  into  one  of  guerilla  warfare, 
which  necessitated  the  construction  at  several  points 
of  quite  an  elaborate  system  of  barbed  wire  defences. 
In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this  anomalous  position  Sir 
James  Craig  and  Mr.  Collins  were  invited  to  a  con- 
ference in  London  at  the  end  of  March,  and  the 
representatives  of  Northern  and   Southern   Ireland 
readily  enough  agreed  to  co-operate  in  the  restoration 
of  peace.     Very  considerable  concessions  were  made 
by  Sir  James  Craig,  who  was  sincerely  anxious  to 
enlist  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  large  Roman 
Catholic   minority  in  the   Six  Counties,   and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  but  for  extraneous  influences 
the  Roman  Catholics  would  have  responded  to  his 
overtures.     But  such  an  agreement  did  not  suit  the 
purpose  of  the  fanatical  rebels  or  of  Mr.  de  Valera, 
who  in  a  speech  made  at  Dundalk  denied  the  existence 
both    of    the    Northern    Government    and    of    the 
Provisional  Government,  and  ridiculed  the  arrange- 
ments  made   in   London.      Such   an   utterance,    of 
course,  provoked  further  excesses  in  Northern  and 
Southern  Ireland  alike,  and  the  fury  of  the  Ulster- 
men  was  further  exasperated  to  a  peculiar  degree  by 
the  policy  of  the  rebels  in  enforcing  a  boycott  on 
Belfast  manufactures  and  in  setting  fire  to  many 
warehouses  and  manufactories  in  the  city.      Night 
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after  night  I  went  to  bed  beneath  a  sky  reddened  by 
the  glare  of  some  blazing  building,  and  the  rattle 
of  rifle  fire  or  the  detonation  of  bombs  became  a 
normal  part  of  one's  daily  experiences. 

So  successful  was  this  campaign  of  murder  and 
arson  that  the  rebels  decided  that,  in  spite  of  the 
considerable  number  of  British  battalions  now  in 
Ulster,  they  might  at  last  attempt  a  more  formidable 
invasion  of  the  Six  Counties.  Hence  those  famous 
"battles"  of  Pettigo  and  Belleek,  where  the  rebels 
came  into  contact  with  British  regular  troops. 
Judged  as  military  operations  both  these  two  engage- 
ments were  entirely  negligible.  It  could  hardly  be 
otherwise.  The  members  of  the  rebel  "  Bogsturm  " 
and  "  Bosthoonwehr "  (to  appropriate  two  of  the 
phrases  which  poured  so  freely  from  the  witty  pen 
of  my  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Bretherton),  armed 
only  with  rifles  and  revolvers  were  in  no  position  to 
stand  up  against  properly  disciplined  and  equipped 
troops.  The  Irregulars  had  nothing  militarily  to 
gain  from  attempting  to  hold  by  rifle  fire  positions 
which  were  being  shelled  by  4-5  howitzers,  and  any 
prolonged  loitering  on  the  British  objective  would 
have  been  an  act  of  gratuitous  insanity.  Crazy  as 
they  were  the  Irregulars  were  not  quite  as  mad  as 
all  that  after  all,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  couple  of 
* '  overs  ' '  at  Pettigo  the  threatened  invasion  of  Ulster 
would  have  petered  out  without  a  single  man  having 
been  killed.  As  it  was  the  total  casualties  on  the 
rebel  side  could  be  counted  on  one's  fingers,  while 
the  British  loss  was  confined  to  the  wounding  of  one 
private  in  the  Lincolns,  whose  forehead  was  slightly 
grazed  by  a  bullet.  Nevertheless  the  Ulster 
authorities  were  determined  to  take  no  further  risks, 
and  they  soon  afterwards  put  on  board   a  special 
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prison  ship ' '  anchored  in  Belfast  Lough  many  of 
the  undesirables  whom  they  had  rounded  up  and 
captured.  I  went  carefully  all  over  this  vessel  and 
can  state  that  the  arrangements  made  for  the  detained 
men  were  thoroughly  sanitary.  It  is  worth  while  to 
mention  this  as  absurd  tales  to  the  contrary  were  at 
once  circulated.  Anyway  the  "  gunmen  "  began  to 
realize  from  this  and  other  measures  devised  by 
General  Solly  Flood  that  Ulster  was  losing  its 
attractiveness  as  a  summer  resort,  and  it  was  a 
significant  coincidence  that  from  the  moment  when 
the  imported  "gunmen'  had  either  been  locked 
up  or  had  gone  off  to  take  part  in  the  fighting  in  the 
South  there  was  immediately  a  vastly  improved 
situation  in  Ulster — a  happy  state  of  affairs  which 
Sir  James  Craig  had  foretold  to  me  on  several 
occasions. 

If,  however,  from  the  genuinely  military  point  of 
view  the  operations  of  the  Irregulars  against  Ulster 
were  simply  farcical,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  appreciate 
fairly  and  correctly  the  fighting  which  began  properly 
in  Dublin  at  the  end  of  June  with  the  attack  upon 
Mr.  "  Rory  "  O'Connor  and  his  garrison  in  the  Four 
Courts.  There  was  no  lack  of  comical  experiences. 
Every  one  of  the  correspondents  could  probably  tell 
many  that  befell  himself.  One  of  the  strangest  that 
befell  me  personally  occurred  during  a  motor  drive 
from  Kilkenny  down  to  Waterford  with  Mr.  Kings- 
mill  Moore,  special  correspondent  of  the  Irish  Times. 
We  were  suddenly  pulled  up  by  a  great  tree  which 
had  been  so  felled  that  it  lay  right  across  the  road, 
resting  on  the  one  side  on  a  thick  hedge  and  on  the 
other  side  upon  a  stone  wall,  at  a  height  which  just 
prevented  the  passage  underneath  of  the  big  Sunbeam 
motor-car  put  at  our  disposal  by  Sir  John  Arnott. 
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We  and  the  chauffeur  got  out  and  decided  that  if 
we  could  only  lop  away  one  or  two  of  the  more  solid 
branches  the  car  would  be  able  just  to  squeeze  under 
the  main  trunk.  We  therefore  went  off  to  a  cottage 
near  at  hand  and  managed  to  borrow  a  couple  of 
axes.  While  Moore  and  I  were  busy  at  this  job  we 
saw  the  chauffeur — a  real  Irishman  and  a  well-known 
boxer — stroll  across  to  a  man  who  suddenly  appeared 
a  few  yards  away  and  who  stood  looking  at  us  from 
behind  the  wall.  We  paid  no  attention  to  what  was 
being  said,  and  when  we  had  finished  our  job  and 
taken  back  the  axes  we  all  got  into  the  car  and  drove 
off.  We  noticed  that  the  chauffeur  went  away  at  a 
very  rapid  speed,  and  when  we  had  travelled  about 
fifty  yards  he  asked  us  if  we  had  noticed  anything 
particular.  He  then  explained  that  when  he  had 
gone  across  to  pass  the  time  of  day  with  the  man 
he  had  offered  him  a  cigarette.  The  man  had  taken 
five.  The  chauffeur  had  cheerily  said,  "  That's 
right ;  smoke  the  other  four  some  time  when  you  get 
home."  He  went  on :  "I  said  that  purposely, 
because  I  did  not  mean  to  let  him  feel  that  he  knew 
that  I  had  seen  the  four  men  with  revolvers  crouching 
beside  him  under  the  wall."  Certainly  the 
chauffeur's  tact  saved  the  car,  if  not  our  lives,  and 
I  still  can't  understand  why  the  Irregulars,  having 
constructed  so  fine  a  barricade,  allowed  us  uncon- 
sciously to  wreck  their  work  under  their  very  noses. 
The  course  of  the  fighting  produced  many  such 
curious  episodes,  which  were  the  more  extraordinary 
and  anomalous  in  that  one  so  frequently  heard  of 
other  cases  in  which  the  belligerents  seemed  to  have 
lost  any  sense  of  chivalry  and  fair  play  and  subjected 
innocent  and  unwilling  bystanders — even  women — to 
grossly  undeserved  indignities  and  hardships. 
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One  reason,  of  course,  which  contributed  power- 
fully to  arouse  scepticism  abroad  as  to  the  reality  of 
the    Irish   fighting   was   the   general   tenor   of   the 
newspaper  reports.     The  majority  of  these  accounts 
were  couched  in  the  most  extravagant  and  exagger- 
ated language,  and  tended  to  give  the  impression  that 
a  Titanic  struggle  was  being  waged  in  comparison 
with  which  the  Great  War  had  been  the  merest 
child's  play.     As  a  matter  of  fact  much  of  the  actual 
fighting  did  not  come  within  the  commonly  accepted 
rules  and  definitions  of  recognized  warfare.     The  vast 
majority  of  the  Irregulars,  if  not  indeed  the  whole 
body  at  the  outset,  were,  technically,  nothing  but 
franc-tireurs,  and  were  therefore  not  entitled  to  any 
of  the  privileges  of  recognized  combatants.     Unfor- 
tunately the  Free  State  party  did  not  feel  justified  or 
strong  enough  to  take  up  this  standpoint  from  the 
very  first.     If,  however,  one  waives  this  point  for 
the  moment,  it  is  still  none  the  less  true  that  the 
scope  and  the  severity  of  the  conflict,  regarded  purely 
as    warfare,     were    ridiculously    exaggerated.      No 
explosion  was  ever  anything  less  than  "  deafening  "  ; 
the   normal   din    of   street-fighting    was    invariably 
' '  indescribable  ' ' — a  phrase  which  was  as  invariably 
followed  by  several  paragraphs  of  the  correspondent's 
most    lurid    descriptive    style;     no    self-respecting 
machine  gun  ever  "  spat  "  anything  but  a  "  hail  of 
lead";  the  solitary  18-pounder  gun  which  General 
Prout  brought  into  tolerably  active  use  at  the  capture 
of  Waterford  was  so  consistently  declared  to  have 
belched  forth  a  ghastly  "  rain  "  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion that  one  wondered,  as  one  afterwards  compared 
what  one  read  with  what  one  had  actually  witnessed, 
whether  the  ages-old  climate  of  Ireland  was  not  a 
gigantic  fraud,  and  whether  what  passed  simply  as  a 
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spasmodic  and  intermittent  shower  in  other  countries 
did  not  constitute  a  heavy  rainfall  in  Ireland.  Much 
of  this  hyperbole  was,  no  doubt,  the  natural  product 
of  the  Celtic  imagination ;  much  again  was  doubtless 
to  be  attributed  to  the  newspaper  demand  for  a  good 
"stunt,"  or  again  was  deliberately  encouraged  by 
the  political  authorities  for  propaganda  purposes ;  but 
much  can  only  be  adequately  described  as  the 
language  of  sheer  ignorance  on  the  part  of  men  who, 
never  having  seen  anything  more  terrible,  were 
naturally  impressed  by  such  military  operations  as 
they  did  witness  and  thought  that  nothing  more 
ghastly  could  possibly  occur. 

Not,  indeed,  that  all  this  talk  was  absolutely  with- 
out foundation.  Those  scoffers  who,  pointing  to  the 
casualty  lists,  treated  the  fighting  as  something 
scarcely  more  exciting  and  real  than  a  mimic  battle 
at  the  Military  Tournament  went  much  too  far  in  the 
opposite  direction.  That  the  actual  military,  as 
opposed  to  the  civilian,  casualties  should  have  been 
so  slight  is  quite  easily  explicable  by  the  simple  facts 
that  the  two  opposing  forces  were  neither  highly 
disciplined  nor  highly  trained,  were  not  well  provided 
with  all  the  apparatus  requisite  for  carrying  out 
house-to-house  fighting  in  a  rapid  and  effective 
manner,  and  were  hampered,  at  least  on  the  Free 
State  side,  by  a  natural  reluctance  to  do  more  damage 
to  property  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  There 
was,  of  course,  especially  at  the  outset,  a  disinclina- 
tion among  certain  of  the  combatants  to  fire  upon 
their  adversaries  sooner  than  was  necessary;  but  it 
was  noticeable  that  this  quite  intelligible  feeling 
underwent  a  rapid  change,  and  there  can  have  been 
no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  and  impartial 
observer  that,  when  once  an  engagement  had  been 
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begun  and  firing  was  actually  in  progress,  both  sides 
very  promptly  forgot  their  family  ties  and  common 
nationality  in  the  natural  instinct  of  self-preservation 
and  the  inevitable  excitement  of  battle.  In  fact,  so 
far  as  sheer  fighting  was  concerned,  less  than  justice 
has  sometimes  been  done  to  the  determination  of  the 
Government  troops. 

A  good  example  of  the  reluctance  of  the  Free 
State  troops  to  begin  an  action  and  yet,  when  once 
an  action  had  been  begun,  of  their  determination  to 
carry  it  through  was  shown  in  their  whole  attitude 
towards  the  garrison  in  the  Four  Courts.  The  seizure 
of  the  Four  Courts  in  mid- April  by  "  Rory " 
O'Connor  and  his  braves  was  an  outrageous  perform- 
ance which  ought  to  have  been  punished  at  once. 
This  would  have  been  perfectly  simple  to  do,  if  the 
authorities  had  promptly  cut  off  all  the  public  services 
and  had  closely  surrounded  the  building  on  all  sides. 
As  it  was  nothing  was  done  for  weeks,  the  excuse 
frequently  given  being  that,  if  no  notice  were  taken 
of  them,  the  Irregulars  would  very  soon  feel  that 
they  were  making  fools  of  themselves  and  would 
evacuate  the  building  of  their  own  accord  out  of  sheer 
boredom.  This  calculation  turned  out  to  be  totally 
false.  Profiting  by  the  slack  watch  kept  upon  them 
the  garrison  went  in  and  out  of  the  Four  Courts 
almost  as  they  pleased,  and  not  only  did  they  com- 
mandeer all  the  food  supplies  they  required  from 
neighbouring  shop-keepers  but  they  also  imported 
military  stores  of  all  sorts  and  set  about  the  fortifica- 
tion of  their  stronghold  with  energy  till  at  last  they 
made  it  a  very  strong  position.  Nor  did  the  mischief 
stop  there.  Although  "Rory"  O'Connor  had 
justified  his  act  on  the  transparently  false  excuse  that 
the   Republicans  were  cramped  for  space   in  their 
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other  buildings  and  that  no  military  significance  was 
to  be  attached  to  his  seizure  of  the  Four  Courts  the 
Republicans  proceeded  by  a  curious  coincidence  to 
occupy  a  number  of  other  buildings  of  strategic 
importance  such  as  Sunlight  House,  the  "  Ballast 
Office"  and  the  Kildare  Street  Club.  They  were 
forced  to  quit  the  "Ballast  Office"  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  the  dock  labourers,  whose  zeal  for  an 
independent  Ireland  did  not  run  to  the  length  of 
their  being  forced  into  unemployment,  but  they 
fortified  the  other  buildings  as  stoutly  as  they  could 
and  thoroughly  exploded  the  notion  that  they  were 
animated  only  by  peaceful  intentions.  This  absurd 
weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Government  did  their 
prestige  incalculable  harm  and  made  one  begin  to 
wonder  whether  they  themselves  really  believed  their 
own  asseverations  that  they  had  the  backing  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people.  These  doubts  were 
increased  by  all  the  shilly-shallying  in  the  Dail  and 
in  particular  by  the  amazing  agreement  eventually 
come  to  between  Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  de  Valera 
whereby  a  coalition  of  the  two  parties  was  arranged. 
This  agreement  was  naturally  viewed  with  distinct 
distrust  in  London,  and  the  Free  State  leaders  were 
invited  to  London  to  explain  the  effect  of  the 
coalition.  Moreover  the  draft  of  the  Irish  Constitu- 
tion brought  over  to  London  was  found  to  claim 
powers  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  Imperial 
authorities  to  admit,  and  several  clauses  had  to  be 
redrafted.  The  day  after  the  final  conference 
between  the  British  and  Irish  signatories  to  the 
Treaty  polling  was  held  all  over  the  twenty-six 
counties  for  the  election  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment and  resulted  in  a  big  majority  for  the  Treaty. 
Strengthened  by  this  verdict  the  Irish  Government 
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issued  a  statement  in  which  they  at  last  proclaimed 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  protect  and  secure  all  law- 
abiding  citizens  without  distinction,  and  that  they 
firmly  intended  to  perform  that  duty.  They 
recapitulated  some  of  the  principal  acts  of  violence 
committed  by  the  anti-Treaty  party,  and  called  upon 
the  public  to  co-operate  with  the  Government  in  the 
measures  it  was  undertaking  for  securing  the  public 
safety  and  for  obtaining  Ireland  for  the  Irish  people. 
An  ultimatum  to  "  Rory  "  O'Connor  to  evacuate 
the  Four  Courts  having  only  produced  a  defiant  reply 
an  attempt  was  made  late  on  28th  June  to  rush  the 
building.  This  attack  failed  and  it  became  necessary 
to  employ  artillery.  Contrary  to  what  was  frequently 
stated  heavy  artillery  was  not  used,  and  I  myself,  in 
company  with  my  old  friend  and  colleague,  Mr. 
Jeffries  of  the  Daily  Mail,  spent  the  best  part  of  the 
following  day  watching  the  bombardment  of  one  of 
the  finest  buildings  in  Ireland  by  a  battery  of  18- 
pounder  guns  fired  across  the  Liffy  at  a  point-blank 
range  of  about  170  yards  and  commanded  by  a  young 
General  whose  father  was  meanwhile  working  peace- 
ably as  a  compositor  in  the  office  of  the  Irish  Times. 
The  fighting,  of  course,  was  not  confined  to  the 
Four  Courts,  and  it  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant 
experience  to  walk  down  deserted  streets  with  the 
knowledge  that  you  were  being  covered  and 
scrutinized  by  numerous  marksmen  hidden  in 
windows,  doorways  or  behind  the  chimney  pots  on 
the  roofs,  and  with  no  proof  of  their  existence  except 
in  the  bullets  that  came  singing  and  whistling  from 
apparently  all  sides  at  once.  The  decision,  however, 
to  employ  even  such  light  guns  as  were  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Free  Staters  was  a  wise  one.  The 
Irregulars  in  the  Four  Courts,  in  the  Gresham  Hotel 
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and  elsewhere  had  probably  not  expected  this.  To 
judge  from  their  re-iterated  defiances  these  detach- 
ments were  going  to  set  a  glorious  example  of  stead- 
fastness and  martyrdom  which  should  far  and  away 
eclipse  all  the  legendary  exploits  of  the  Napoleonic 
Old  Guard.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  at  the  end 
they  did,  in  fact,  undergo  a  terrible  ordeal.  This 
was  especially  true  of  the  garrison  in  the  Gresham 
Hotel,  which  found  itself  threatened  by  the  steady 
approach  of  a  fire  which  had  already  broken  out  in  the 
adjoining  buildings  of  the  same  block.  Nevertheless 
the  boasts  of  the  Irregulars  had  led  one  to  suppose  that 
they  would  sell  their  lives  even  more  dearly  and  that 
their  courage  would  be  of  an  even  sterner  quality. 
"  Rory "  O'Connor  and  his  men,  as  it  afterwards 
turned  out,  had  had  practically  no  casualties  at  all, 
thanks  to  the  solid  masonry  of  their  fortress,  further 
reinforced  by  quantities  of  sandbags  and  ponderous 
legal  volumes.  The  violent  explosion  which  preceded 
their  capitulation  was  not  caused  by  Free  State 
artillery  fire  but  was  due  to  the  deliberate  firing  of 
a  mine  with  the  intention  of  inflicting  as  heavy  loss 
as  possible  upon  the  assailants  who  were  now  pressing 
into  the  building  which  the  garrison  had  decided  to 
surrender.  The  firing  of  this  mine  destroyed  what 
little  chance  was  still  remaining  of  saving  parts  of 
the  building  and  portions  of  all  the  invaluable  and 
irreplaceable  legal  documents  stored  within  it. 
O'Connor  and  his  myrmidons  justified  the  sneer  that 
the  Irregular  Guards  surrender  but  never  die — in 
battle — but  as  they  walked  out  along  the  quayside 
with  their  hands  up  they  could  see  with  exultation 
that  the  Four  Courts  were  hopelessly  doomed  to 
destruction.  The  conflagration  they  had  started 
burned  and  smouldered  for  several  days  before  it 
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finally  died  out,  and  when  the  last  ashes  were  cold  it 
was  found  that  within  those  gaping  and  charred  walls 
and  under  the  central  tower  which  had  once  been 
surmounted  by  so  handsome  a  dome,  virtually  none 
of  the  precious  contents  had  escaped. 

The  fall  of  the  Four  Courts  on  30th  June  settled 
the  ultimate  fate  of  those  Irregulars  who,  headed  by 
Mr.  de  Valera,  had  shut  themselves  up  in  the  Gresham 
Hotel  and  the  adjoining  buildings.  Hitherto  all  the 
vigorous  rifle  firing  on  both  sides,  though  it  had 
smashed  the  windows  and  pock-marked  the  brick- 
work up  and  down  Sackville  Street  had  made  no  real 
impression  upon  the  combatants.  Artillery  was 
again  brought  into  play,  and  fire-bombs  were  flung 
through  some  shattered  windows  by  Free  State 
soldiers  patrolling  Sackville  Street  in  armoured  cars. 
The  whole  block  of  buildings  on  the  east  side  of  the 
street  was  gradually  isolated  and  enclosed  by  Free 
State  troops,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  of  5th  July, 
when  the  Gresham  Hotel  itself  was  fairly  ablaze,  the 
rebels  surrendered  and  came  out  into  the  street  under 
the  white  flag.  But  there  were  two  notable  excep- 
tions. Mr.  Cathal  Brugha,  who  hid  under  this 
appellation  his  real  name  of  Charles  Burgess  and  who 
was  a  Yorkshireman,  refused  to  surrender.  The 
last  man  to  leave  the  burning  building,  he  came  out 
into  the  street  brandishing  a  revolver  and  advanced 
towards  an  outpost.  He  made  no  attempt  to  fire 
his  revolver,  but  as  he  showed  no  signs  of  surrender- 
ing he  was  brought  down  with  a  shattered  thigh, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards. Thus  died  one  of  the  bravest,  most  fanatical 
and  in  some  ways  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Republican 
champions.  The  second  exception  was  Mr.  de 
Valera.     The  foundations  of  all  this  block  of  build- 
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ings  were  a  regular  rabbit  warren  of  subterranean 
passages,  and  Mr.  de  Valera  had  managed  in  this  way 
to  elude  capture.  His  escape  must  be  regarded  as 
an  act  of  moral  bravery  rather  than  of  physical 
cowardice.  As  he  must  have  anticipated,  unflatter- 
ing comparisons  were  drawn  between  his  conduct  and 
that  of  Cathal  Brugha,  but  he  realized  shrewdly 
enough  that  if  he  were  captured  the  backbone  of  the 
revolt  would  be  broken,  and  he  submitted  to  some 
temporary  contempt  in  the  interests  of  the  misguided 
cause  of  which  he  was  the  undisputed  leader.  With 
these  events  the  really  serious  fighting  in  Dublin 
itself  came  to  an  end,  and  though  there  have  been 
many  spasmodic  outbursts  since,  the  Irregulars  have 
never  succeeded  again  in  really  terrorizing  the  city  as 
they  did  in  those  ten  days'  fighting  which  laid  in 
ruins  a  great  block  of  Dublin's  fairest  thoroughfare, 
and  which  so  moved  the  soul  of  one  local  reporter  that 
he  described  the  Four  Courts  as  an  "opus  magnis- 
simus  as  the  Romans  would  have  said,"  thereby 
shedding  a  light  upon  Ireland's  ancient  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  island  of  saints  and  scholars. 

But  a  statement  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
6th  July  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  the  effect  that 
the  situation  in  Ireland  was  more  hopeful  than  it  had 
been  at  any  time  since  the  Treaty  was  signed  was 
ludicrously  inaccurate.  Although  a  proclamation  by 
the  Provisional  Government  stated  that  the  valour 
and  patriotism  of  the  National  Army  had  broken  the 
conspiracy  to  override  the  will  of  the  nation,  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  deal  drastically  with  the 
elements  of  disorder  and  called  for  volunteers,  the 
task  of  crushing  the  Irregulars  was,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  only  just  beginning.  Considerable  as  was  the 
response  made  to  the  call  for  volunteers,  who  were 
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put  on  an  active  service  basis  and  were  urged  to  accept 
service  for  six  months,  the  number  of  really  useful 
men  thus  obtained  was  insufficient  to  enable  the  Free 
State  leaders  to  cope  effectually  with  the  guerilla 
warfare  which  now  broke  out  all  over  the  country  and 
frequently  plunged  areas  thought  to  have  been 
pacified  into  fresh  disorder  and  insecurity.  One 
little  personal  experience  will  show  what  was  happen- 
ing up  and  down  the  countryside.  Mr.  Paul 
Williams  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  myself  hired 
a  motor-car  one  morning  in  Waterford  to  go  to 
Carrick-on-Suir  in  order  to  watch  the  operations  of 
General  Prout,  whose  training  as  a  captain  with  the 
American  army  in  France  made  him  one  of  the  most 
capable,  as  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  dashing 
and  courageous,  of  the  Free  State  commanders.  To 
go  by  the  main  road  was  quite  impossible,  but  our 
driver  managed  to  find  a  series  of  side  roads  and 
eventually  we  reached  Carrick — only  about  seventeen 
miles  distant  by  the  main  road — after  just  two  hours 
twisting  and  turning  about  lanes.  As  we  found  that 
no  immediate  advance  was  further  contemplated  we 
decided  to  return  at  once.  Suddenly  on  rounding  a 
sharp  corner  our  car  was  brought  up  by  a  deep  trench 
which  had  been  cut  clean  across  the  road  we  had 
traversed  two  or  three  hours  previously,  and  we  found 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  a  couple  of  men  who,  half 
hidden  behind  the  shafts  of  a  cart,  covered  us  with 
their  rifles  from  a  distance  of  about  fifty  yards. 
After  an  awkward  moment  or  two  our  driver,  a  lad 
of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  clambered  uncon- 
cernedly out  of  the  car  and  after  examining  the  trench 
went  forward  and  spoke  to  the  two  men.  Five 
minutes  or  so  later  he  came  back  and  said  that  the 
leader  of  the  rebel  gang  had  been  sent  for  and  was 
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coming  to  interview  us.  When  the  Irregular  chief 
turned  up  he  addressed  all  his  questions,  as  it 
happened,  to  me,  and  I,  having  really  nothing  to 
conceal  or  tell,  and  guessing  that  our  chauffeur  had 
probably  given  an  accurate  account  of  our  movements, 
told  him  the  plain  truth.  The  only  really  unpleasant 
moment  came  when  he  inquired  which  newspapers 
we  represented,  but  Williams  promptly  came  to  my 
rescue,  and  the  man,  staring  hard  at  me  but  smiling 
at  the  same  time,  said,  without  demanding  to  see 
my  papers,  "  Oh  well,  if  you  are  a  pair  of  American 
journalists  you  can  go."  Which  we  did,  as  soon 
as  ever  we  and  the  Irregulars  had  amicably  laid 
planks  together  across  the  trench  and  piloted  the 
car  across  them  without  mishap.  Incidents  of  this 
kind,  frequently  on  a  much  more  serious  scale,  were 
constantly  occurring,  and  for  many  months  it  was 
virtually  impossible  to  say  that  any  given  district  was 
entirely  free  from  the  operations  of  the  rebels. 
Nevertheless  the  capture  in  turn  of  Waterford, 
Limerick,  Carrick-on-Suir  and  Cork  gradually  drove 
the  principal  forces  of  the  Irregulars  down  into  the 
south-western  area  of  Ireland,  and  the  principal  value 
of  the  capture  of  these  and  other  strongholds  was 
that  it  made  it  increasingly  difficult  for  the  rebels  to 
obtain  supplies  or  to  communicate  with  one  another 
outside  a  circumscribed  area. 

The  real  difficulties  by  which  the  National  Army 
was  faced  were,  perhaps,  never  properly  appreciated 
in  Great  Britain,  which  assumed  that  the  capture  of 
the  largest  towns  must  mean  the  collapse  of  the 
whole  movement.  It  is  tolerably  obvious  now  that, 
in  spite  of  the  result  of  the  election  of  16th  June, 
1922,  the  Irregulars  in  Munster  had  more  secret 
sympathizers  than  the  Government  cared  to  admit, 
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The  traditional  Irish  standpoint  of  being  "  agin  the 
Government "  was  too  deeply  ingrained  to  be  rooted 
out  all  at  once,  even  in  favour  of  an  Irish  Administra- 
tion. Furthermore  this  Government  itself  seems  for 
a  time  to  have  been  deluded  into  the  belief  that  the 
rebellion  had  been  more  effectively  stamped  out  by 
the  success  of  the  Dublin  operations  than  was  actually 
the  case,  and  consequently  the  foolish  policy  of  undue 
leniency  was  pursued  too  long.  Civil  war,  of  course, 
is  different  from  other  warfare,  and  the  winning  side 
can  never  afford  to  overlook  the  fact  that  both  victors 
and  vanquished  must  eventually  settle  down  together 
side  by  side.  It  was  frequently  said  that  the 
Government  simply  could  not  be  bothered  to  take 
prisoner  all  the  men  whom  it  might  have  captured, 
and  that  the  outrages  committed  by  the  Irregulars 
really  furnished  the  best  propaganda  for  the 
authorities.  This  was  only  a  half-truth,  and  that  of 
very  dubious  veracity.  For  even  if  the  countryside 
was  as  overwhelmingly  favourable  to  the  National 
troops  as  we  were  always  given  to  understand,  and 
even  if  the  brutal  and  insensate  brigandage  of  the 
Irregulars  alienated  the  sympathies  of  all  those  people 
who  had  anything  to  lose,  it  was  sometimes  lost  to 
sight  that  failure  to  protect  the  property  of  their 
supporters  did  not  constitute  very  good  propaganda 
for  the  cause  of  the  Government. 

As  soon  as  they  realized  that  their  designation  as 
"mutineers"  and  "rebels"  in  the  official  com- 
muniques did  not  entail  their  treatment  as  such  when 
they  were  captured,  and  that  they  could  violate  with 
impunity  all  the  conventions  of  civilized  warfare 
without  forfeiting  their  claims  to  be  treated  as 
regular  prisoners  of  war,  the  Irregulars,  many  of 
whom  were  drawn  from  the  most  savage  and  brutal 
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sections  of  the  population,  were  naturally  not  slow 
to  profit  by  the  undue  leniency  gratuitously  extended 
to  them.  The  little  fingers  of  Mr.  Cosgrave  and  Mr. 
Mulcahy  have  now  proved  thicker  than  the  loins  of 
Mr.  Griffith  and  Mr.  Collins.  When  "  Rory " 
O'Connor  and  his  fellow-bandits  surrendered  they 
openly  expressed  the  callous  regret  that  more  of  their 
adversaries  had  not  been  killed  in  the  capture  of  the 
Four  Courts,  and  yet  it  was  not  thought  worth  while 
to  search  these  desperadoes  when  they  were  locked 
up  in  Mount  joy  Prison,  and  the  natural  consequence 
was  that  shortly  afterwards  they  seriously  wrecked 
portions  of  the  interior  of  the  gaol.  This  happy-go- 
lucky  way  of  doing  things  has  fortunately  given  way 
to  more  sensible  procedure,  but  a  certain  amount  of 
that  spirit  which  prompted  a  reader  to  write  to  a 
Dublin  newspaper  during  the  height  of  the  fighting 
and  inquire  whether  the  authorities  were  ever  going 
to  take  steps  to  stop  the  objectionable  habit  of 
promiscuous  bathing  in  the  Grand  Canal  is  still 
evident,  and  will  probably  never  be  completely 
crushed  so  long  as  Ireland  remains  Ireland. 

Nevertheless  the  failure  of  the  National  troops  to 
make  better  headway  against  the  Irregulars  cannot 
be  ascribed  simply  to  deliberate,  conscious  lack  of 
earnestness  of  purpose.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
most  responsible  commanders  had  the  most  rudi- 
mentary notions  of  strategy  and  of  tactics,  but  they 
were  much  too  independent  or  too  self-satisfied  to 
accept  the  many  offers  of  help  and  advice  which 
British-trained  officers,  sometimes  of  very  high  rank, 
were  ready  to  put  at  their  disposal.  Certain  advice, 
it  is  notorious,  coming  from  a  very  distinguished 
authority  was  accepted  by  the  Free  State  authorities, 
but  many  volunteers  who  offered  their  services  were 
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either  rebuffed  with  scant  courtesy  or  were  left  with 
their  offers  unacknowledged.  It  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  the  majority  of  the  commanders  on 
either  side  should  show  any  real  conception  of  modern 
warfare.  Many  of  the  "  Generals  "  owed  their  rank 
and  the  clotted  bullion  on  their  uniforms  to  their 
proficiency  in  murder,  and  their  only  experience  in 
warfare  had  consisted  in  ambushing  an  unsuspecting 
man  or  handful  of  men  from  behind  a  hedge  and  in 
firing  at  the  foe  from  a  range  of  twenty  or  thirty 
yards.  Many  of  these  men,  to  do  them  justice,  were 
brave  enough  physically,  but  as  soon  as  they  were 
put  in  charge  of  the  platoon  or  company  which  con- 
stituted their  command  they  became  paralyzed  by  a 
sense  of  responsibility  and  they  compelled  their  men 
to  exercise  a  ridiculous  degree  of  caution.  Apart, 
however,  from  any  question  of  their  tactical  capacity 
many  of  the  leaders  were  incapable  of  properly 
enforcing  their  orders  upon  men  who  were  drawn 
from  the  same  social  class  as  themselves  and  with 
whom  they  were  not  afraid  to  be  seen  drinking. 
Finally  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  there  was  nothing 
like  a  decently  organized  Q.M.G.'s  department,  and 
the  troops  never  knew  from  day  to  day  whether  they 
were  going  to  get  any  rations  at  all  or  whether  they 
were  going  to  get  four  days'  supply  at  one  issue. 

To  my  mind,  then,  as  probably  also  to  the  minds 
of  many  of  my  colleagues,  the  really  serious  and 
terrible  aspect  of  this  civil  war  lay  not  so  much  in 
the  number  of  lives  wantonly  lost  and  sacrificed 
through  the  mainly  puerile  military  operations  or 
even  in  the  vast  amount  of  property  which  was 
inevitably  damaged  or  completely  destroyed  as  in  the 
disheartening  evidences  of  the  moral  degeneration  by 
which  large  sections  of  the  people  had  been  attacked. 
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It  was  almost  inconceivable  that  a  nation  so  gallant 
as  the  Irish  proverbially  are,  a  people  which  had 
furnished  regiments  whose  exploits  are  among  the 
finest  in  the  annals  of  the  British  army,  should  stoop 
to  commit  the  acts  of  savagery  and  bestiality  which 
disgraced  not  only  the  course  of  the  fighting  in  the 
South  but  also  the  struggle  within  the  borders  of 
Ulster.     When,  for  example,  I  was  in  Belfast  in  the 
last  week  of  May  I  found  that  during  the  preceding 
seven  days  fourteen  Protestants  and  eleven  Catholics 
had  actually  lost  their  lives  in  Belfast,  while  a  much 
greater  number  of  persons  had  been  injured  by  bombs, 
bullets  or  in  other  ways.     Again,  during  the  preced- 
ing two  months  upwards  of  ninety  business  buildings 
owned  by  Protestant  firms  had  been  set  on  fire  by 
incendiaries,  and  only  a  few  days  before  seventeen 
calls  were  received  by  the  Fire  Brigade  within  the 
twenty-four  hours,  of  which  a  dozen  were  received 
between  eight  and  ten- thirty  in  the  evening.     Such 
bald  statistics,  however,  by  no  means  expressed  the 
essential  demoralization  by  which  these  outrages  were 
caused.     It  was  vile  cowardice,  not  bravery,  which 
instigated  a  gang  of  hooligans  to  kick  an  innocent 
man  nearly  to  death,  and  then,  when  he  cried  out 
for  water,  to  throw  him  off  a  bridge  into  a  river  where 
he,  of  course,  was  drowned ;  it  was  vile  cowardice,  not 
bravery,  for  a  mob  of  miscreants  to  sprinkle  a  servant 
girl's  dress  with  petrol  and  then  set  a  light  to  it ;  it 
was  vile  cowardice,  not  bravery,  to  hack  the  tail  off 
a  cow  and  then  turn  the  wretched  creature  loose  in 
a  field ;  it  was  vile  cowardice,  not  bravery,  to  shoot 
down  a  man  coming  out  of  church  on  the  arm  of  his 
two  sisters,  or  to  murder  farmers  and  their  wives  and 
their  children  in  their  beds  or  before  the  doorways  of 
their  blazing  homesteads.     Yet  such  were  a  few  of 
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the  disgraceful  crimes  which  came  under  my  own 
notice  within  a  period  of  a  fortnight — and  were  not 
the  work  of  only  one  side.  And  what,  if  possible, 
made  their  brutality  even  more  horrible  was  that 
many  of  these  crimes  were  being  freely  committed 
by  youths  who  ought  still  to  have  been  attending 
some  secondary  school  and  to  have  been  receiving  a 
sound  flogging  for  some  relatively  much  more  venial 
offence. 

Tantum  religio  potuit  suadere  malorum. 

So  far  as  the  enmity  between  the  rival  factions  in 
Ulster  was  concerned  it  was  vain  to  shut  one's  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  religious  bigotry  was  at  the  bottom  of 
many  of  these  outrages.  Religion  might  not  always 
be  the  avowed  motive.  There  were  Unionist  Roman 
Catholics  in  Ireland  just  as  there  were  Protestants 
who  favoured  the  setting  up  of  the  Free  State.  There 
were  the  sharp  distinctions  of  race,  character  and 
general  outlook  upon  life,  but,  generally,  these  dis- 
tinctions moved  on  lines  parallel  with  the  religious 
cleavage,  so  that  a  Protestant  is  normally  assumed 
to  be  a  Unionist  and  a  Roman  Catholic  to  be  an 
opponent  of  the  Union. 

If  the  religious  factor  was  a  less  frequent  cause  of 
outrage  in  the  South  than  in  the  North  this  was  to 
be  accounted  for  only  by  the  vast  preponderance  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  Protestants  wisely  took  the  hints  given  them  and 
fled  from  the  country.  As  it  was,  it  is  only  too  well 
known  to  what  dangers  and  outrages  the  handful  of 
Protestants  in  the  South  were  exposed,  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  British  Government  attempted  to 
put  anything  like  the  pressure  upon  the  Provisional 
Government  in  this  respect  which  it  was  not  only 
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morally  bound  to  exercise  but  was  also  in  a  strong 
position  to  exercise. 

It  would,  of  course,  have  been  a  most  remarkable 
phenomenon  if  so  naturally  pugnacious  a  people  as 
the  Irish  had  settled  down  to  their  new  conditions 
without  a  disturbance  of  some  kind  or  other.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  so  traditionally  disciplined  a 
nation  as  the  German  nation  and  again  so  easy-going 
a  people  as  the  Austrians  have  not  been  able  to  make 
the  changes  in  their  political  constitutions  without 
considerable  internal  upheaval  it  was  almost  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  and 
the  "  surrender  "  of  Dublin  Castle  would  be  followed 
by  certain  troubles  among  a  people  which,  if  it  could 
have  all  its  grievances  removed  to-day  by  the  waving 
of  some  magician's  wand,  would  to-morrow  make  a 
grievance  out  of  the  very  fact  that  it  no  longer  had 
any  grievances  to  grumble  about.  If,  then,  serious 
social  disturbances  were  almost  inevitable  it  was  just 
as  well  for  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  Irish  Free  State 
that  the  challenge  to  the  authority  of  the  Government 
should  have  come  so  quickly  and  so  clearly  as  it  did. 
Young  States  always  have  their  growing  pains  and 
infantile  diseases,  and  it  was  some  consolation,  deplor- 
able as  were  the  form  and  character  that  the  "  con- 
troversy "  has  taken,  to  think  that  many  of  the  more 
common  forms  of  sickness  attack  the  child  with  much 
less  virulence  than  they  do  the  adult,  and  again  that 
many  diseases  are  aggravated  by  being  "  suppressed." 
It  was  often  very  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  distinguish 
the  fine  shades  which  separated  some  brands  of  the 
Republicans  from  other  brands  of  the  Free  State 
supporters.  Hair-splitting,  ambiguity,  oracular 
vagueness  were  only  too  often  to  be  found  in  the 
utterances  of  the  rival  leaders,  and  it  was  particularly 
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difficult  to  ascertain  what  exactly  some  of  the  Free 
State  party  meant  by  saying  that  the  Treaty  was 
only  a  "stepping-stone  "  to  further  freedom.  This 
particular  point,  indeed,  may  still  be  somewhat 
obscure,  and  it  is  probably  true  to  say  that  in  their 
heart  of  hearts  the  Free  State  party  were  never  very 
far  divided  from  the  policy  of  their  opponents.  But 
Mr.  Griffith  and  Mr.  Collins  and  their  successors  were 
far  too  shrewd  to  sigh  for  the  moon,  and  when  the 
challenge  was  flung  down  at  their  feet  they  picked  up 
the  glove  of  Mr.  de  Valera  and  Mr.  "  Rory " 
O'Connor  not  so  much,  perhaps,  because  the 
Republicans,  throwing  aside  all  disguise,  proclaimed 
their  unequivocal  enmity  to  the  British  connection 
and  their  determination  never  to  acknowledge  them- 
selves as  British  citizens,  nor  again  because  they 
dreaded  unduly  the  threats  of  an  Imperial  Govern- 
ment which  had  already  conceded  to  them  far  more 
than  they  had  ever  hoped  to  obtain,  but,  above  all, 
because  they  could  not  themselves  claim  to  be  a 
Government  if  they  granted  the  insane  demand  of  a 
minority  that  the  repeated  verdict  of  the  country  in 
favour  of  the  Free  State  was  to  be  brushed  aside  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  a  militant  mafia  arrogating 
to  itself  the  right  to  judge  where  the  true  interests 
and  desires  of  the  people  lay.  A  more  preposterous 
conception  of  the  doctrine  of  democracy  and  of  self- 
determination  was  never  hatched  outside  Bedlam. 
The  ideal  of  the  Free  State,  as  tepidly  expounded 
even  by  its  most  prominent  champions,  did  not 
provide  a  particularly  rousing  slogan,  but  as  soon  as 
the  Free  State  party  was  able  to  show  that  the  con- 
flict was  one  between  the  supporters  of  duly  con- 
stituted authority  and  the  supporters  of  an  autocratic 
military  oligarchy  ready  to  enforce  its  claims  at  the 
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cost  of  the  financial,  commercial,  industrial  and 
agricultural  prosperity  of  the  nation  it  was  possible  to 
appeal  to  the  material  instincts  of  the  population  and 
to  the  desire  for  peace  which  lurks  even  in  the 
turbulent  bosoms  of  a  nation  of  "  rough,  rug-headed 
kerns."  The  late  Dr.  Mahaffy's  now  stock  descrip- 
tion of  Ireland  as  the  country  where  the  inevitable 
never  happens  and  the  impossible  always  occurs  stands 
as  a  perpetual  warning  against  the  perils  of  prophecy. 
But  in  spite  of  so  authoritative  a  warning  one  was  able 
some  time  ago  to  foretell  that  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  Nationalist  arms  was  no  longer  in  any  reasonable 
doubt,  and  that,  although  the  ground  swell  might 
continue  to  roll  unpleasantly  for  some  time  to  come, 
the  force  of  the  storm  had  spent  itself.  One  may 
now  confidently  expect  that  Ireland  will  soon  be  ready 
to  address  herself  seriously  to  the  appallingly  difficult 
problems  of  conciliation  and  reconstruction  which 
await  her  and  which  will  tax  all  the  brains  and  tact 
and  energies  of  her  lawful  rulers. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

KING  CONSTANTINE'S   SECOND  FLIGHT 

SHORTLY  after  midnight  of  the  night  25-2Gth 
September,  1922,  a  Greek  officer  with  a  file 
of  men  marched  across  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
stitution and,  running  up  the  steps  of  the  Hotel 
Grande  Bretagne,  courteously  requested  those  of  us 
who  were  still  sitting  on  the  verandah  to  go  up  to 
our  rooms  as  he  wished  to  make  a  search  of  the  hotel. 
We  naturally  asked  him  what  was  on  foot,  but  the 
officer  returned  very  evasive  answers  and,  after  a  few 
moments'  conversation  with  one  of  the  hotel  staff,  he 
and  his  men  disappeared  again  out  into  the  hot 
summer  night  and  left  us  to  resume  our  seats  on  the 
verandah.  Such  was  the  first  overt  yet  unobtrusive 
beginning  in  Athens  of  that  singularly  unobtrusive 
revolution  which  was  to  end  within  a  few  hours  in  the 
abdication  of  that  same  King  who,  barely  two  years 
before,  had  been  welcomed  back  from  his  first  exile 
to  his  capital  with  frenzied  and  delirious  enthusiasm, 
and  who  was  now  to  go  forth  again  into  a  second 
exile  and  to  an  early  death. 

Not  that  a  revolution  can  have  come  as  a  real 
surprise  to  anybody  who  had  any  acquaintance  with 
the  state  of  Greek  feeling  produced  by  the  appalling 
catastrophe  which  had  just  befallen  the  national  arms 
in  Asia  Minor  and  which  had  culminated  in  the  horror 
of  the  burning  and  massacre  of  Smyrna.     For  a  time, 
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indeed,  there  was  nothing  on  the  surface  of  everyday 
life  in  Athens  to  indicate  that  Greece  had  just  lost 
her  Sedan.  The  public  services  were  being  main- 
tained as  usual ;  the  normal  train  and  tramcar 
schedules  were  in  force ;  at  nightfall  the  two  fashion- 
able cafes  which  form  ' '  The  Dardanelles ' '  were 
crowded  with  the  customary  fashionable  throng 
assembled  there  to  drink  their  aperitifs  and  gossip, 
while  the  poorer  citizens  filled  the  broad  Place  de  la 
Constitution  and  drank  their  coffee  and  munched 
pistachio  nuts  as  they  looked  on  at  the  open-air 
cinematograph  representations ;  the  favourite  and 
most  expensive  restaurants  were  packed  to  the  limit 
of  their  capacity.  This  conduct  was  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  an  unworthy  callousness,  lack  of  patriotism 
or  hyper-philosophic  fatalism.  For  a  while  the 
Government  endeavoured  to  minimize  the  extent  of 
the  disaster  by  sending  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
refugees  and  of  the  routed  Southern  Army  to  the 
various  Greek  islands.  But  it  was,  of  course, 
impossible  to  conceal  the  facts  for  long.  A  number 
of  the  refugees  who  found  their  way  across  to  the 
Piraeus  and  were  hastily  put  into  any  unoccupied 
building  or  vacant  open  space  that  could  possibly  serve 
as  an  encampment  began  to  spread  tales  of  the  terrible 
debacle ;  their  stories  were  corroborated  by  those 
soldiers  who  had  insisted  upon  being  landed  at  the 
Piraeus,  and  who,  though  they  submitted  readily 
enough  to  be  disarmed  on  their  landing  and  were  quite 
prepared  to  accept  the  furlough  without  arms  which 
was  offered  to  them,  began  to  stir  up  a  general  feeling 
of  national  indignation  at  the  incompetence  of  the 
responsible  leaders.  Rumours  grew  rapidly  to  a 
certainty.  General  Hajianestis,  General  Papoulas, 
M.  Stratos  and  other  persons  implicated  erupted  into 
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long  newspaper  articles  which  purported  to  explain 
the  disaster,  the  rough  general  principle  being  that 
the  military  commanders  put  all  the  blame  on  the 
politicians  and  vice  versa,  while,  of  course,  each  of  the 
apologists  was  concerned  above  all  to  prove  that,  who- 
ever was  responsible,  he  at  any  rate  was  quite  blame- 
less. Simultaneously  with  these  more  or  less  personal 
feuds  there  revived  the  inevitable  quarrels  between 
the  Royalists  and  the  Venezelists,  and  there  broke 
out — not  unnaturally  in  the  circumstances — expres- 
sions of  indignation  such  as  that  which  prompted  a 
Ministerial  organ  to  declare  bitterly  that  ' '  the  army 
of  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  received  all  manner  of 
encouragement  from  its  well-known  champions, 
whereas  the  Greek  army  has  been  abandoned  to  its 
fate  by  its  '  invisible '  champions,  who  were  ready  to 
put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  triumphal  procession 
if  the  army  had  returned  victorious  and  to  disappear 
silently  if  it  were  beaten." 

On  8th  September  the  Ministry  resigned,  and, 
after  M.  Calogeropoulos  had  vainly  spent  two  days  in 
trying  to  form  a  new  Cabinet,  he  gave  way  to  M. 
Triantafyllakos,  ex-High  Commissioner  at  Constanti- 
nople, who  managed  to  get  together  a  makeshift 
Government.  King  Constantine  issued  a  proclama- 
tion urging  unity  and  discipline  in  face  of  the  common 
national  danger,  but  the  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  this 
appeal  when  the  news  of  the  burning  and  massacres 
at  Smyrna  began  to  reach  Athens.  The  real  truth 
about  the  tragedy  of  Smyrna  will  probably  never  be 
known  for  certain.  It  has  been  established  that  the 
fire  first  broke  out  in  the  Armenian  quarter  of  the 
city  whence,  fanned  by  the  wind,  it  spread  over  the 
entire  European  quarter.  According  to  an  American 
eye-witness,  Miss  Mills,  for  many  years  head-mistress 
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of  the  American  College,  the  fire  was  started  by  a 
sergeant  of  Turkish  regulars.  Miss  Mills  informed 
me  that  she  herself  saw  the  man  go  into  a  house  with 
a  tin  of  petroleum,  and  that  directly  afterwards  flames 
burst  out  of  the  building.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Turks  argued  plausibly  enough  that  they  were  hardly 
such  fools  as  wilfully  to  destroy  the  rich  prize  which 
had  fallen  into  their  hands  and  the  capture  of  which 
meant  so  much  for  the  prosperity  and  development 
of  their  commerce.  Some  of  the  Turks  put  the  blame 
on  the  Greeks,  while  others  again,  such  as  Kiazim 
Pasha  in  conversation  with  the  well-known  British 
resident,  Mr.  Wallace,  declared  that  the  fire  origin- 
ated in  a  church  in  which  a  desperate  band  of 
Armenians  had  taken  refuge.  Anyhow,  whatever 
the  cause  of  the  conflagration,  the  damage  was 
appalling.  About  a  square  mile,  including  all  the 
fine  modern  buildings  abutting  on,  or  directly  behind 
the  sea  front,  was  virtually  wiped  out,  and  a  full 
week  after  the  outbreak  a  hazy  pall  of  smoke  still 
hung  over  the  business  district  of  the  city,  and  even 
through  a  powerful  naval  telescope  I  could  not  always 
distinguish  some  of  the  well-known  buildings  which 
by  a  curious  coincidence  had  here  and  there  escaped. 
The  actual  damage  was,  I  believe,  afterwards 
estimated  at  about  £35,000,000. 

Terrible  as  was  the  fire  the  massacre  which  accom- 
panied it  was  even  more  terrible.  On  this  point,  too, 
it  is  impossible  even  now  to  speak  with  certainty. 
The  most  widely  divergent  estimates  of  the  number 
of  victims  were  quoted  to  me^  and  all  that  can  be 
said  is  that  the  Turks  butchered  their  enemies  by 
thousands.  For  the  first  two  days — owing,  it  was 
suggested,  to  the  wind  blowing  towards  the  Turkish 
quarter  and  therefore  delaying  the  start  of  the  con- 
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flagration  by  which  the  Turks  intended  to  cover  up 
the  traces  of  the  massacre — the  Turks  preserved  good 
enough  discipline  on  the  whole,  but  then  they  were 
turned  loose  promiscuously  into  the  Greek  and 
Armenian  quarters  and  the  foul  orgy  of  murder, 
rapine  and  looting  began.  Most  of  the  nationals  of 
the  Great  Powers  were  safely  withdrawn  at  the  out- 
set, but  a  notable  exception  was  the  octogenarian, 
Dr.  Murphy.  His  murderer — according  to  some 
accounts  a  Turkish  officer,  according  to  others  a 
Russian  Jew  serving  in  the  ranks — after  taking  from 
the  doctor  all  the  money  in  the  house  and  a  cheque 
for  £2,000  struck  him  down  with  his  sword  and  then 
pelted  him  with  pieces  of  valuable  crockery.  The 
wretch  then  ordered  Mrs.  Murphy  to  play  the  piano 
to  him,  and,  when  she  fled,  he  rushed  after  her  and 
would  probably  have  killed  her  also  if  she  had  not 
been  rescued  by  an  Allied  patrol.  The  Bishop  of 
Smyrna,  Mgr.  Chrysostomos,  was  another  dis- 
tinguished victim.  Although  he  was  supposed  to  be 
under  the  protection  of  Mustapha  Kemal  he  was 
seized,  dragged  through  the  streets  and,  after  being 
subjected  to  every  kind  of  indignity,  was  finally 
murdered.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the 
ghastly  stories  which  came  later  to  my  knowledge. 
As  the  butchery  went  on  in  the  town  and  the  flames 
of  the  fire  spread  the  whole  quayside  became  packed 
with  miserable  wretches  huddled  up  on  that  narrow 
space  between  the  waters  of  the  bay  and  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  flames.  The  most  beautiful  girls  were 
torn  from  their  families  and  sent  into  the  interior, 
and  where  any  resistance  was  offered  by  their  men- 
folk the  latter  were  promptly  murdered.  A  certain 
number  of  the  unfortunate  wretches  jumped  into  the 
bay  and  swam  out  to  the  Allied  warships  anchored 
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opposite  the  town,  but  many  again  were  shot  in  the 
water,  and  for  days  after  their  swollen  and  sun- 
blackened  corpses  bobbed  up  on  the  bright,  dancing 
waters  of  the  bay  before  they  could  all  be  decently 
sunk  by  the  sailors  from  the  ships.  I  am  happy  to 
think  for  my  own  sake  that  I  did  not  arrive  until  the 
worst  of  this  ghastly  tragedy  was  over,  but  I  arrived 
soon  enough  afterwards  to  see  some  of  the  most 
awful  sights  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  and  those  who 
did  witness  the  catastrophe  at  its  height  declared  that 
they  would  never  forget  the  sight  of  the  crowds 
silhouetted  against  the  flames  of  the  burning  buildings 
and  the  pathetic  wailing  of  the  women  and  children 
as  they  stretched  out  their  hands  imploringly  towards 
the  warships. 

By  the  time  that  my  boat  arrived — the  City  of 
Versailles,  a  tramp  steamship  flying  the  British  flag 
and  the  first  of  the  ships  chartered  by  the  Greek 
Government  to  reach  Smyrna — a  certain  amount  of 
order  had  been  restored.  Considerable  crowds  were 
still  wandering  about  or  squatting  patiently  in  the 
open  space  outside  the  French  Consulate,  but  large 
numbers  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Turks  to  the 
hills  outside  the  town  from  which  they  were  driven 
down  in  batches  and  embarked  as  the  relief  ships 
began  to  arrive.  Pending  the  return  of  the  City  of 
Versailles  to  Greece  I  was  very  kindly  invited  to  come 
aboard  H.M.S.  Cardiff,  where  I  found  Sir  Henry 
Lamb,  the  British  Consul-General,  General  de 
Candolle  of  the  Aidin  railway  and  one  or  two  other 
distinguished  British  residents  of  Smyrna.  Rear- 
Admiral  Sir  Reginald  Tyrwhitt  was  flying  his  flag  in 
the  Cardiff,  the  captain  of  which  was  Captain  Lionel 
Maitland-Kirwan.  My  happy  days  in  the  Cardiff 
coincided  with  the  arrival  from  Constantinople  of  the 
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French  High  Commissioner,  General  Pelle,  who  came 
down  for  a  special  conference  with  Mustapha  Kemal. 
The  situation  at  that  moment  as  between  Great 
Britain  and  Turkey  was  exceedingly  bad,  and  there 
can  be  no  harm  now  in  recalling  that  one  evening 
after  mess  the  Admiral  sent  for  me  and  asked  me  if 
I  had  ever  done  any  naval  war  correspondence.  On 
my  replying  that  I  had  so  far  only  represented  The 
Times  on  land  he  told  me  that  the  situation  was 
extremely  ticklish,  and  he  then  offered  me  the  choice 
between  remaining  in  the  Cardiff  or  being  put  on  to 
an  American  or  French  ship  where  I  should  be  per- 
fectly safe.  Naturally  I  chose  to  remain  with  him. 
As  it  turned  out,  of  course,  that  particular  crisis  blew 
over,  but  directly  after  I  had  made  my  choice  I 
wondered  whether  I  had  done  the  right  thing  by  my 
newspaper  or  not.  A  light  cruiser  with  the  thin 
armour  of  the  Cardiff  would  not  have  withstood  much 
battering  from  the  Turkish  artillery,  and  it  was  only 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  Turkish  gunners  had  the 
range  of  the  narrow  channel  leading  in  and  out  of 
the  Bay  of  Smyrna  worked  out  to  an  inch.  A  dead 
correspondent,  I  thought,  is  not  of  much  value  to  his 
newspaper  unless  he  is  sufficiently  well  known  to  bring 
some  posthumous  reclame  to  his  employers,  but  then 
I  reflected  again  that  daring  commanders  such  as 
Admiral  Tyrwhitt  generally  seem  to  have  the  same 
knack  of  getting  out  of  a  tight  corner  as  they  have 
of  getting  into  one,  and  so  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
abide  by  my  decision. 

That  return  journey  to  Athens  will  always  be  an 
unforgettable  memory.  The  City  of  Versailles  is  a 
vessel  of  only  2,661  tons,  but  into  her  were  packed 
over  4,000  refugees.  The  embarkation  of  these  poor 
wretches  was,  in  itself,  a  heart-rending  sight.     The 
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majority  were,  of  course,  women  and  children  with 
a  certain  number  of  old  men.  A  few  young  men 
had  managed  to  slip  past  the  Turkish  soldiers  who, 
by  agreement  with  our  naval  officers,  supervised  the 
crowd  passing  the  barrier  and  kept  back  all  males  of 
military  age.  These  young  men  were,  of  course,  dis- 
guised as  women,  and  when  they  were  caught  they 
were  very  far  from  showing  the  same  satisfaction  as 
was  manifested  by  Achilles  on  his  discovery  by 
Odysseus.  The  refugees  had  little  enough  luggage 
with  them,  nor  was  there  room  for  much  in  the  way 
of  belongings,  but  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  sight 
of  Admiral  Tyrwhitt  himself  helping  along  the  quay- 
side a  woman  with  a  baby  on  her  back  who  was 
grasping  an  old  man  with  her  right  hand  while  with 
her  left  she  was  dragging  along  a  refractory  goat ! 
Once  inside  the  barrier  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Turkish  soldiers  these  poor  devils,  unable  to  realize 
that  they  were  now  in  safety,  ran  along  the  quay  and 
up  the  ladder,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  really  aboard 
they  tried  to  kiss  the  hands  of  the  naval  officers  and 
of  the  crew  of  the  tramp  ship,  while  many  of  them 
flung  themselves  upon  the  grimy  steel  deck  and  kissed 
it  passionately.  Many  of  them  broke  down  com- 
pletely and  burst  into  tears,  but  their  tears  were 
soon  dried  as  they  began  to  squabble  among  them- 
selves and  to  peg  out  their  claims  to  the  coolest  and 
most  comfortable  parts  of  the  deck  and  holds.  But 
at  least  they  were  truly  thankful  for  their  salvation 
and  there  was  no  mistaking  the  genuineness  of  their 
cheers  for  Great  Britain  when  at  last  in  all  the  glory 
of  a  setting  sun  that  was  casting  beautiful  purple 
shadows  among  the  valleys  of  the  surrounding  hills 
we  snorted  fussily  past  the  Cardiff  and  headed  out  of 
the  bay  of  Smyrna  for  the  Grecian  archipelago. 
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The  original  intention  had  been  to  land  the  bulk 
of  these  refugees  at  Mytilene,  but  when  we  arrived 
there  next  day  we  were  informed  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  receive  more  than  a  small  proportion  of 
them  since  the  authorities  had  neither  food  nor 
lodging  for  the  77,000  who  had  already  arrived  and 
the  majority  of  whom  were  lying  about  the  streets 
or  in  the  open  fields.  The  captain,  a  sturdy  York- 
shireman  from  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  was  accordingly 
instructed  to  take  his  vessel  on  to  Chios,  and  to  Chios 
we  duly  went.  Here  we  were  told  that  a  landing  was 
impossible  because  cholera  had  broken  out  in  the 
island  and  permission  was  even  refused  to  the  captain 
to  set  foot  on  shore.  The  Greek  authorities,  how- 
ever, said  that  we  were  to  proceed  to  Samos  where 
we  should  doubtless  be  accommodated.  By  this  time 
we  began  to  have  a  vague  suspicion  that  something 
was  in  the  wind  and  the  skipper  asked  my  advice.  I 
pointed  out  to  him  that  as  our  supplies  of  bread  and 
water  were  already  running  low  and  as  he  had  in  his 
pocket  a  letter  from  the  Admiral  ordering  him  to 
land  the  150  British  subjects  aboard  at  the  Piraeus  the 
best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  disregard  the  order  to 
go  to  Samos  and  to  steam  direct  to  the  Piraeus. 
Which  we  accordingly  did  and  arrived  off  the  port 
about  six  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  25th  September. 
But  our  troubles  were  not  yet  at  an  end.  A  Greek 
destroyer  came  bustling  up  and  ordered  us  to  anchor 
off  Salamis,  and  we  were  further  informed  that  we 
should  have  to  spend  three  weeks  in  quarantine. 
This  was  a  pretty  state  of  affairs.  There  was  no 
sickness  whatever  on  board,  and  we  had  consumed 
overnight  the  last  of  our  water  and  biscuits.  A  few 
hours  afterwards,  however,  a  small  sailing  boat  came 
out  to  us  with  a  load  of  grapes  for  sale.     I  suggested 
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to  the  captain  that  if  I  could  manage  to  go  ashore 
in  that  little  boat  I  would  inform  the  local  represent- 
atives of  the  City  of  Versailles'  owners  what  was 
happening  and  would  also  go  up  to  Athens  and  inform 
the  British  Minister,  Mr.  Lindley,  whom  I  had  known 
well  in  Vienna  two  or  three  years  before.  The 
skipper  jumped  at  my  idea,  and  so,  when  all  the 
grapes  had  been  sold  out,  I  scrambled  into  the  boat, 
leaving  my  valise  behind  on  purpose  as  I  did  not  want 
to  attract  attention  and  be  prevented  from  landing 
off  a  ship  supposed  to  be  in  quarantine.  But  the 
trouble  was  how  to  explain  to  a  rough  Greek  peasant 
that  I  wanted  to  be  landed  in  an  obscure  part  of 
the  port.  The  Greek  that  had  carried  me  through 
the  Cambridge  Tripos  with  a  "  First  "  made  no  im- 
pression upon  him  and  his  attention  was  hardly  more 
fixed  by  the  offer  of  a  "  gasper."  At  last,  remember- 
ing that  certain  words  are  common  to  all  European 
languages,  I  tapped  myself  on  the  chest  and 
unveraciously  said  "diplomat."  That  did  the 
trick.  My  companion  at  once  became  most  attentive 
and  I  managed  to  get  him  to  land  me  where 
I  wanted.  The  rest  was  plain  sailing.  After  see- 
ing the  ship's  owners  I  caught  the  train  to  Athens, 
explained  the  situation  to  Mr.  Lindley,  and  before 
two  p.m.  that  afternoon  the  refugees  had  all  been 
landed. 

I  have  purposely  made  this  long  digression  because 
I  hope  that  it  may  serve  to  explain  in  part  the  growth 
of  that  popular  feeling  which  was  now  in  a  few  hours 
after  our  landing  to  hurl  King  Constantine  from  his 
throne.  The  bitterness  of  some  of  these  refugees 
with  the  most  notoriously  incompetent  army  officers 
was  unspeakable.  During  the  time  that  we  were 
heaved  to  off  Salamis,  for  example,  a  Greek  artillery 
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captain  came  on  board  in  a  tug  and  searched  among 
the  passengers  for  his  wife.  When  he  could  not  find 
her  the  poor  man  broke  down  and  cried  pitiably.  An 
American  lady  who  had  come  out  in  the  same  tug 
tried  to  console  him,  but  a  Greek  woman  interrupted 
her  expressions  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  with 
the  callous  remark  that  he  should  have  thought  of  that 
sort  of  thing  sooner,  and  that  it  was  no  thanks  to  an 
army  which  had  fled  to  the  ships  with  no  other 
thought  than  for  its  own  safety  that  they  had  not 
all  been  massacred.  Several  officers  to  my  own 
knowledge  committed  suicide  rather  than  survive  the 
national  calamity,  and  I  heard  of  more  than  one  case 
where  soldiers  returning  home  were  refused  admit- 
tance by  their  families.  At  the  same  time  there  was 
a  strong  and  well-justified  body  of  opinion  that  it  was 
unfair  to  embrace  the  whole  army  indiscriminately  in 
a  general  condemnation.  Ever  since  the  Near  East 
Conference  in  Paris  in  the  preceding  March  many  of 
the  Greeks  had,  willy-nilly,  begun  to  accustom  them- 
selves to  the  idea  that  they  would  after  all  be  probably 
compelled  to  evacuate  Asia  Minor,  although  the  terms 
of  the  decisions  then  reached,  and  particularly  those 
regulating  the  withdrawal  of  the  Hellenic  troops  from 
Anatolia,  had  been  received  in  Athens  with  the 
utmost  resentment.  Nevertheless,  the  Coalition 
Cabinet  which  was  formed  towards  the  end  of  May 
with  the  object  of  sharing  among  several  parties  the 
odium  of  making  such  sacrifices  as  might  ultimately 
prove  inevitable  might  have  tided  over  the  crisis  if 
France  had  not  supported  Mustapha  Kemal's  demand 
for  an  immediate  Greek  withdrawal  from  Anatolia 
to  be  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  other  terms 
without  pre-arranged  conditions  at  some  convenient 
meeting  place. 
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But  here  again  there  was  a  hitch,  and  Greece, 
exasperated  by  Allied  procrastination  and  vacillation, 
suddenly  launched  a  series  of  Notes  in  the  concluding 
days  of  July,  in  which  she  declared  (a)  that,  as  the 
attempted  mediation  had  broken  down  she  proposed 
to  resume  her  freedom  of  action;  (b)  that  the  only 
way  of  securing  peace  was  to  occupy  Constantinople, 
and  that  accordingly  she  requested  the  Allies  to  put 
no  obstacles  in  her  way  (a  request  which  was  promptly 
and  firmly  rejected);  and  (c)  that  Ionia  was  to  be 
autonomous,  and  that  while  the  territory  would 
remain  under  Greek  military  protection  the  rights  of 
the  Caliphate  would  be  observed.  These  Greek 
proclamations  were  followed  a  few  days  afterwards  by 
the  notorious  speech  in  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
attacked  the  Turks  with  much  of  his  wonted  indiscre- 
tion and  vigour  and  generally  praised  the  exploits  of 
the  Greek  army  and  the  fundamental  justice  of  the 
Greek  demands.  Naturally  all  these  events  made  the 
existing  confusion  still  worse  confounded  and  reacted 
especially  upon  the  Greeks,  who  could  only  count 
upon  the  spasmodic  and  irregular  verbal  support  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  a  time  when  the  Turks  had  a 
much  clearer  conception  of  the  aims  of  their  policy 
and  were  assured  of  the  diplomatic  sympathy  of 
France  and  Italy,  not  to  speak  of  more  useful  and 
more  material  forms  of  support.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  altogether  surprising  that  the  bewildered  and  war- 
weary  Greek  army  should  have  become  demoralized 
in  the  hands  of  such  second-rate  leaders  as  General 
Hajianestis  and  should  have  crumbled  away  before 
the  renewed  onslaught  of  the  Turks  who,  thoroughly 
alarmed  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  eloquence  and  still 
more  frightened  of  yet  another  Conference,  deter- 
mined to  put  Europe  in  the  presence  of  a  fait  accompli 
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and  carried  out  this  determination  with  the 
atrocious  severity  that  has  been  faintly  sketched 
above. 

On  the  day  following  our  return  to  the  Piraeus  it 
became  obvious  why  the  City  of  Versailles  had  not 
been  allowed  to  land  her  refugees  with  a  few  excep- 
tions at  any  of  the  Greek  islands  at  which  she  had 
touched.  In  the  forenoon  of  Tuesday,  26th 
September,  an  aeroplane  flew  over  Athens  and 
dropped  pamphlets  which  demanded  the  dismissal  of 
the  Government,  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber,  the 
holding  of  elections  and  the  abdication  of  King  Con- 
stantine  in  favour  of  his  son  the  Diadoch.  These 
pamphlets,  which  were  signed  by  Colonel  Gonatas, 
were  promptly  confiscated  by  the  police,  but  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  fell  into  private  hands  8  and 
when  on  the  following  day  the  ordinarily  rigorous 
Censorship  allowed  the  pamphlets  to  be  reproduced 
in  the  Athenian  Press  it  was  quite  evident  that  the 
old  regime  had  virtually  admitted  its  defeat.  Colonel 
Gonatas'  pamphlets  were,  in  fact,  no  isolated  episode. 
Similar  demands  were  transmitted  on  the  same  day 
to  Athens  from  Salonika,  where  eight  thousand  troops 
with  their  officers  broke  out  into  revolt  and  demanded 
inter  alia  the  imprisonment  of  such  men  as  MM. 
Gounaris  and  Stratos,  whom  they  held  responsible 
for  the  Asia  Minor  calamity.  On  the  other  hand  one 
section  of  the  army  in  Thrace  sent  a  deputation  to 
Athens  to  urge  the  King  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  troops  there.  No  fighting  of  an  insurrectionary 
nature  was  reported  from  any  of  the  disaffected  areas, 
and  the  revolts  were  said  to  be  political  rather  than 
anti-dynastic.  Nevertheless,  matters  were  obviously 
coming  to  a  rapid  crisis.  The  simultaneous  publica- 
tion of  the  Allied  note  to  Kemal  Pasha  whereby 
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Turkey  was  offered,  on  certain  terms,  the  whole  of 
Eastern  Thrace  as  far  as  the  Maritza  and  Adrianople 
produced  the  utmost  consternation  at  Athens  and,  of 
course,  enormously  strengthened  for  the  moment  the 
hands  of  the  Revolutionaries.  It  was  now  known 
that  important  contingents  of  the  army  in  Mytilene 
and  Chios,  backed  by  refugees  from  the  Greek  civil 
population  in  Ionia,  were  determined,  if  necessary, 
to  use  force.  From  the  army  the  movement  spread 
also  to  the  navy,  and  not  many  hours  later  the  war- 
ships Kilkis  and  Leinnos,  accompanied  by  nine 
torpedo-boat  destroyers,  arrived  off  Laurium  and 
prepared  to  land  troops.  The  resignation  of  his 
feeble,  stop-gap  Ministry  was  accepted  by  the  King, 
who  declared  that  he  set  aside  any  idea  of  resistance 
which  might  produce  civil  war. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  arrived  two 
ultimatums  from  the  Lemnos.  The  first  of  these 
ultimatums  called  for  the  dissolution  of  the  National 
Assembly  and  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet  acceptable 
to  the  Entente.  The  second  ultimatum,  the  accept- 
ance of  which  was  demanded  before  midnight  under 
the  threat  that  troops  would  at  once  be  disembarked, 
treated  the  National  Assembly  as  already  dissolved 
and  demanded  that  the  members  of  the  requisite  pro- 
Entente  Cabinet  should  be  nominated  by  the 
Revolutionaries.  General  Papoulas  was  hurriedly 
sent  off  in  a  motor-car  to  Laurium  to  negotiate  with 
the  Revolutionaries  on  the  basis  of  granting  all  the 
demands  except  the  abdication  of  the  King.  But  the 
Revolutionaries  were  not  to  be  denied.  The  advis- 
ability of  abdication  had  already  been  discussed  in  the 
Palace  where  the  Royal  Family  was  credibly  reported 
not  to  be  unanimous  in  its  views.  A  half-hearted, 
eleventh  hour  attempt  to  obtain  formal  recognition 
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of  King  Constantine  by  the  Allies  as  a  check  on  the 
danger  of  civil  war  had  failed,  and  as  it  was  now 
realized  that  further  delay  might  imperil  the  lives 
of  the  whole  dynasty  it  was  agreed  that  the  only  sane 
course  was  for  King  Constantine  to  abdicate  in  favour 
of  the  Diadoch.  The  rumour  of  this  decision  spread 
through  the  city  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
Wednesday,  27th  September,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  notice  appeared  informing  the  public  that  an 
arrangement  had  been  come  to  with  the  Revolution- 
aries at  Laurium  and  that  consequently  there  were  no 
grounds  for  uneasiness.  Nevertheless  this  morning 
was,  I  remember,  the  most  nervous  period  of  the 
revolution.  Royalist  troops  were  said  to  be  con- 
centrating at  several  places  in  the  outskirts  of  Athens 
and,  despite  the  King,  to  be  determined  to  resist  the 
entry  of  the  disaffected  forces.  A  small  band  of 
these  Royalists  began  a  procession  in  Stadium  Street, 
and  there  was  some  alarm  when  the  sound  of  shots 
was  heard  near  the  Parliament  House.  However,  it 
was  soon  known  that  the  shots  had  only  been  fired  into 
the  air  by  exuberant  demonstrators,  and  Athens 
nervously  settled  down  to  a  premature  and  prolonged 
siesta.  Then  early  in  the  afternoon  all  uncertainty 
as  to  the  King's  abdication  was  set  at  rest  by  the 
issue  of  the  following  proclamation  : 

Obeying  the  solemnly  expressed  will  of  the  Greek  people, 
I  returned  to  Greece  on  December  6th,  1920,  and  reassumed 
my  royal  duties. 

I  then  declared  and  took  a  solemn  oath  that  I  would 
respectfully  observe  the  Articles  of  the  Constitution.  This 
declaration  corresponded  both  with  my  own  private  desires 
and  with  those  of  the  Greek  people,  as  well  as  with  our 
country's  international  interests. 

Within  the   limits   of   the   Constitution   I   did   everything 
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humanly  possible  for  the  defence  of  the  interests  of  our 
nation. 

To-day  regrettable  misfortunes  have  led  our  country  into 
a  critical  situation.  But  Greece,  as  in  so  many  instances 
during  her  age-history,  will  again  overcome  her  difficulties 
and  will  continue  on  her  glorious  and  brilliant  path,  provided 
that  she  faces  the  danger  with  a  united  front  and  is  assisted 
by  her  powerful  friends. 

Not  wishing  to  leave  in  the  mind  of  anyone  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  by  remaining  on  the  throne  I  have  prevented, 
in  however  slight  a  degree,  the  sacred  unity  of  the  Greeks 
and  assistance  from  our  friends,  I  have  abdicated  the  royal 
power. 

From  this  moment  my  eldest  son,  George,  is  your  King.  I 
am  sure  the  entire  nation  will  rally  round  him  and  assist  him 
with  all  its  forces  and  at  all  sacrifice  in  his  difficult  work. 

For  myself,  I  am  happy  that  another  opportunity  has  been 
given  me  to  sacrifice  myself  once  more  for  Greece,  and  I  shall 
be  happier  still  when  I  see  my  people,  whom  I  have  so  much 
loved,  surround  their  new  King  with  perfect  concord  and  lead 
the  Fatherland  to  fresh  glory  and  fresh  greatness. 

The  sacrifice  is  a  small  one.  I  am  prepared  to  fight  at  the 
head  of  the  army  in  the  interests  of  the  country  if  the  Greek 
Government  and  people  should  consider  such  service  useful 
to  my  Fatherland. 

CONSTANTINE  R. 

This  proclamation  virtually  swept  away  any 
danger  of  civil  war.  Processions  of  cheering 
demonstrators  marched  for  an  hour  or  so  through  the 
principal  streets  of  the  town  and  (for  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves)  made  their  most  exuberant  and 
cacophonous  demonstration  of  joy  outside  the  British 
Legation  and  redoubled  their  cheers  when  Mr. 
Lindley  stepped  out  on  the  balcony  and  benignly 
waved  his  handkerchief  to  them  for  several  minutes. 
But  all  these  demonstrations  faded  quickly  away,  and 
General  Alexander  Mazarakis,  who  was  charged  with 
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the  maintenance  of  order  pending  the  arrival  of  the 
revolutionary  leaders,  told  me  with  some  pride  that 
not  a  single  victim  of  the  revolution  had  been  reported 
to  him.  The  great  event  was  the  entry  the  following 
morning  of  the  Revolutionaries,  headed  by  Colonel 
Gonatas  and  Colonel  Plastiras,  into  Athens.  The 
troops  had  been  brought  round  over  night  to  Phaleron 
and  the  Piraeus,  and  as  they  now  marched  up  the  road 
running  between  the  famous  old  "  Long  Walls  ' 
they  passed  through  crowds  that  welcomed  them  with 
every  sign  of  enthusiasm.  This  enthusiasm  reached 
its  frenzy  of  delirium  as  the  Revolutionaries,  fulfilling 
their  time-table  literally  to  the  minute,  appeared  in 
the  Place  de  la  Constitution  and,  marching  across  the 
north  side,  turned  up  to  their  barracks  along  the 
Kephisia  road.  Every  inch  of  the  broad  square  was 
packed  with  a  wildly  cheering  throng,  while  other 
sightseers  crammed  the  balconies  and  the  roofs  of 
the  houses,  climbed  up  the  telegraph  poles  and  even 
managed  to  tuck  themselves  in  among  the  foliage 
of  the  pepper  trees.  Colonel  Gonatas  and  Colonel 
Plastiras,  riding  horses  decked  out  with  laurel  leaves, 
headed  the  procession,  and  the  flower-covered  rifles 
and  uniforms  of  the  men  almost  disappeared  from 
view  amid  the  sea  of  waving  hats,  handkerchiefs, 
parasols  and  nosegays  of  flowers.  It  was  remarked 
as  a  reassuring  feature  of  this  wonderful  triumph  that 
the  band  did  not  play  the  Venizelist  Hymn  but  an 
ordinary  military  march,  and  this  circumstance  was 
taken  to  emphasize  the  proclaimed  wish  of  the 
Revolutionaries  not  to  use  their  victory  in  a  narrow 
party  spirit  but  to  aim  at  uniting  all  the  best  elements 
in  the  country. 

Nor  did  the  first  acts  of  the  Revolutionaries  belie 
this  fair  promise.     A  number  of  Royalist  officers  who 
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had  been  arrested  were  at  once  set  at  liberty  and  a 
large  party  of  political  prisoners  were  also  released ; 
the  rigours  of  the  Censorship  were  momentarily 
relaxed,  and  a  telegram  was  sent  to  M.  Venizelos 
expressing  the  absolute  confidence  of  the  Revolution 
in  him  for  handling  the  national  question  abroad  and 
requesting  his  immediate  assistance.  Due  outward 
respect  was  shown  to  the  new  King  George  and  a 
Cabinet  was  formed  without  delay,  though  it  was 
found  impossible  to  get  M.  Zaimis  to  accept  the 
proffered  premiership.  The  departure  of  King 
Constantine  and  of  his  family  was  allowed  to  pass  off 
without  any  unnecessary  difficulty,  and  late  in  the 
evening  of  30th  September  the  Royal  Family  went  on 
board  the  Patris  at  Oropus  and,  accompanied  by  a 
single  destroyer,  steamed  away  for  Palermo.  It  is  a 
curious  commentary  on  the  course  of  human  affairs 
that  the  Kaiser  William,  the  Supreme  War  Lord  of 
Germany,  should  have  been  impelled  to  seek  an 
undignified  asylum  across  the  Dutch  border,  and  that 
his  brother-in-law,  "  Tino,"  who  was  above  all  else  a 
good  soldier  and  who  had  done  much  to  raise  the 
reputation  of  the  Greek  army,  should  now  be  driven 
by  officers  of  that  very  army  to  make  an  almost 
furtive  moonlight  flitting  from  his  country  and  to 
have  a  British  Admiral  by  his  side  as  he  gazed  his  last 
upon  the  rugged  shores  of  Attica.  A  few  Royalists 
had  come  down  from  Athens  in  their  motor-cars  to 
take  a  last  farewell  of  their  King,  and  the  small  ciowd 
was  swollen  by  a  certain  number  of  evzones  and 
peasants  from  the  countryside,  but  probably  not  more 
than  a  couple  of  hundred  persons  in  all  availed 
themselves  of  the  chance  to  shake  hands  with  the 
King  as  he  waited  for  his  ship,  and  one  curious 
observer  remarked  afterwards  that  though  flowers  had 
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been  flung  at  the  Revolutionaries  in  such  profusion 
two  days  before  he  did  not  see  a  single  member  of  the 
Royal  party  carrying  even  the  smallest  bunch. 

This  is  no  place  to  raise  again  in  detail  the  stormy 
question  of  King  Constantine's  conduct  towards  the 
Allies  during  the  Great  War.  He  was  obviously  of 
the  opinion  that  the  interests  of  Greece  could  best  be 
served  by  a  policy  of  neutrality,  and  it  may  well  be 
that  he  did  not  forget,  in  his  anxiety  for  his  kingdom 
which  depended  so  largely  for  its  food  supply  upon 
imports  from  abroad,  that  he  himself  was  living  within 
very  easy  range  of  Allied  naval  guns.  His  position 
was  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  When  the  war  broke 
out  Kaiser  William  begged  his  brother-in-law  not  to 
side  with  the  Serbian  "  assassins  "  but  to  bring 
Greece  over  to  the  camp  of  the  Central  Powers.  The 
King  replied  that,  while  his  political  views  and  personal 
feelings  inclined  him  towards  Germany,  mobilization 
of  his  army  under  the  noses  of  the  Allies  was 
impossible.  "It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  believe 
neutrality  is  necessary,  a  neutrality  which  would, 
moreover,  be  useful  to  Germany."  From  this 
attitude  he  declined  to  be  moved  by  the  repeated 
resignations  of  M.  Venizelos,  his  political  differences 
with  whom  were  doubtless  increased  by  the  personal 
antagonism  between  the  two  men.  He  declined  to 
enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  in  order  to  gain 
the  bait  proffered  in  Asia  Minor,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  felt  very  sore  about  the  Allied  occupa- 
tion of  Salonika,  Corfu  and  other  Greek  territory. 
The  two  incidents,  perhaps,  which  weighed  most 
against  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  Allies  were  the 
surrender  of  Fort  Rupel  and  the  attack  upon  the 
Entente  troops  sent  to  "  maintain  order  "  in  Athens. 
Adversaries  of  King  Constantine  have  always  main- 
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tained  that  the  surrender  of  Fort  Rupel  on  26th 
May,  1916,  strongly  suggested  treacherous  collusion 
between  the  Greek  Government  and  the  Bulgarian 
and  German  invaders.  On  the  other  hand  his 
champions  such  as  Admiral  Mark  Kerr  have  pointed 
out  that,  when  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  violated 
Greek  neutrality,  Germany  declared  that  unless  she 
received  compensation  she  would  attack  Greece.  In 
these  circumstances  the  outlying  and  surrounded  Fort 
was  surrendered,  and  General  Sarrail  afterwards 
explained  in  his  book  that  when  he  was  asked  by  the 
Greeks  to  take  over  Fort  Rupel  he  refused  on  the 
score  that  it  did  not  lie  within  his  zone.  With  regard 
to  the  attack,  again,  upon  the  Allied  contingents  in 
the  Zappeion  the  King's  defenders  declare  that  when 
the  original  demand  for  the  surrender  of  10,000  rifles 
was  increased  to  100,000  rifles  and  several  batteries  of 
artillery  the  King  warned  the  Allies  that  their  march 
would  be  opposed  and  moreover  that  his  orders  to  his 
troops  not  to  fire  first  upon  the  Allies  were  observed 
by  the  Greeks. 

Only  a  few  days  before  King  Constantine's  second 
expulsion  from  Greece  I  happened  to  be  invited  to 
Tatoi,  the  country  residence  of  the  Royal  Family,  in 
order  to  have  a  private  interview  with  Prince 
Nicholas.  As  the  conversation  was  understood  to  be 
private  I  shall  not  repeat  now  what  was  said  during 
one  of  the  most  interesting  hour  and  a  half's  talks 
that  I  have  ever  had  on  European  affairs,  but  there  is 
no  harm  surely  in  mentioning  that  Prince  Nicholas 
warned  me  not  to  believe  all  the  stories  about  King 
Constantine's  unpopularity.  The  events  of  the  next 
few  days  might  seem  to  give  the  lie  to  this  judgment, 
but  I  am,  nevertheless,  persuaded  that  it  was  largely 
true.     By  standing  godfather  to  the  children  born  to 
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his  soldiers  during  the  victorious  campaigns  in  which 
he  led  the  Greek  armies  in  the  Balkan  wars  he 
attached  thousands  of  his  subjects  very  closely  to  him- 
self, and  he  further  strengthened  this  special  tie  by 
his  kindliness  of  heart  and  by  his  imposing  and  hand- 
some presence.  Even  M.  Venizelos  himself  has  never 
attempted  to  deny  the  popularity  of  King  Constan- 
tine,  and  speaking  after  his  defeat  at  the  polls  in  1920 
M.  Venizelos  (if  he  was  correctly  reported)  said  on 
one  occasion  that  the  King  was  "  deified  '*'  by  the 
bulk  of  the  peasants,  and  that  "  the  peculiar  nature  of 
Constantine's  (first)  expulsion  has  endowed  monarchy 
with  a  definite,  if  only  a  temporary  glamour."  We 
may  let  his  memory  rest  at  that,  acknowledging  freely 
that  blunders  were  made  alike  by  the  Allies,  by 
M.  Venizelos  and  by  the  King. 

One  would  like  to  be  able  to  record  that  the 
Revolution  was  as  bloodless  in  its  aftermath  as  it  had 
been  during  the  few  days  when  it  was  actually  being 
carried  through.  Hardly  were  the  Revolutionaries 
in  Athens  when  one  began  to  hear  ugly  rumours  of 
the  vengeance  which  it  was  intended  to  exact  from 
those  persons  who  were,  or  were  alleged  to  be 
responsible  for  the  national  disaster.  When,  on  the 
afternoon  of  their  triumphal  entry  into  Athens, 
Colonels  Gonatas  and  Plastiras  went  to  call  upon 
Mr.  Lindley  they  found  that  both  he  and  the  French 
Minister,  who  was  then  in  the  British  Legation,  were 
much  upset  by  the  report  that  it  was  intended  to  treat 
these  men  with  much  the  same  amount  of  scant  and 
summary  military  justice  that  General  Burgogne 
proposed  to  give  to  "  The  Devil's  Disciple.'1  Both 
the  diplomats  pointed  out  to  the  revolutionary 
leaders  that,  if  they  were  sincere  in  their  protested 
anxiety  to  win  for  the  new  regime  the  regard  of  the 
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Entente,  they  could  hardly  expect  to  do  so  by  imitat- 
ing the  methods  of  Central  American  Republics. 
The  two  Colonels,  I  gather,  were  somewhat  reluctant 
to  accept  this  argument,  although  in  an  "  interview  " 
which  Mr.  Lindley  most  kindly  obtained  for  me  with 
them  in  the  British  Embassy  (an  "  interview  "  which 
was  promptly  suppressed  by  the  Censorship)  both 
men  reiterated  their  anxiety  to  cultivate  good  rela- 
tions with  the  Allies  and  insisted  that  they  would  act 
in  the  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  not 
merely  in  those  of  the  Venizelists.  Anyway  a 
communique  was  published  two  days  later  explaining 
that  in  deference  to  the  British  and  French  Ministers 
the  imprisoned  ex-Ministers  and  soldiers  would  not  be 
tried  by  a  revolutionary  tribunal  but  by  special 
civilian  tribunals,  as  was  M.  Caillaux  during  the  war. 
This  communique'  was  welcome  not  only  as  an 
indication  that  Colonels  Gonatas  and  Plastiras  felt 
strong  enough  to  go  against  the  undisguised  wishes  of 
their  more  extreme  partisans  but  as  allaying  the 
mischievous  and  totally  untrue  rumours  that  the 
Allied  representatives  were  attempting  to  nullify  the 
fruits  of  the  Revolution  by  unwarrantable  interference 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Greece  and  had  demanded 
that  the  imprisoned  men  should  at  once  be  allowed  to 
get  off  scot-free. 

The  outcome  of  this  tragic  affair  is  only  too 
well  known.  On  13th  November  MM.  Gounaris, 
Theotokis,  Baltizzis,  Stratos,  and  Protopapadakis 
together  with  General  Hajianestis,  General  Stratigos 
and  Admiral  Goudas  were  brought  up  before  a  court 
martial  to  answer  charges  of  treason  and  responsi- 
bility for  the  Greek  defeat  in  Asia  Minor.  In 
particular  the  ex-Ministers  were  charged  with  con- 
gealing from  the  Greek  nation  the  fact  that  the  Allies 
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refused  to  assist  Greece  so  long  as  King  Constantine 
was  on  the  throne ;  with  ordering  the  opening  of  the 
Asia  Minor  campaign  before  the  mobilization  was 
complete ;  with  embarking  on  the  Angora  campaign 
against  military  advice;  and  with  appointing  as 
Commander-in-Chief  General  Hajianestis,  a  gentle- 
man of  unbalanced  mind,  and  with  persistently 
supporting  King  Constantine.  All  the  accused 
were  found  guilty  of  high  treason  "  for  having 
systematically  worked  to  undermine  the  moral  of  the 
Army  fighting  in  Ionia  and  for  having  deliberately 
transferred  large  forces  to  Thrace  in  order  to  weaken 
the  Asia  Minor  front ;  also  for  handing  over  to  the 
enemy  supplies  of  Army  clothing,  depots  of  ammuni- 
tion, dumps,  guns  and  war  material  generally." 
General  Hajianestis  was  also  found  guilty  of 
"  intentionally  surrendering  to  the  enemy  between 
the  13th  and  23rd  of  August,  1922,  large  forces  of 
the  Army  under  his  command,  and  causing  by  various 
means  the  flight  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Army  and 
preventing  its  reassembly."  The  execution  of 
General  Hajianestis  was  an  absolutely  inexcusable 
murder.  He  was  universally  known  to  be  distinctly 
eccentric.  One  of  his  delusions  was  that  he  was 
about  to  become  a  mother ;  another  that  his  legs  were 
made  of  glass  and  would  snap  if  he  bent  his  knees. 
He  was  known  on  various  occasions  to  have  put 
himself  under  arrest  for  breaking  his  own  regulations, 
and  he  made  himself  very  unpopular  with  many 
officers  by  his  fondness  for  reprimanding  them  in  the 
presence  of  their  men.  With  regard  to  the  five 
Ministers  who  were  executed  at  the  same  time  it 
became  clear  enough  in  the  following  December  why 
it  was  that  the  British  Government  was  at  first  so 
reluctant  to  explain  in  the  House  of  Commons  tii£ 
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recall  of  Mr.  Lindley  from  Athens.  During  the 
trial  Mr.  Lindley  was  instructed  to  urge  clemency 
upon  the  Greek  Government  which  was  informed 
that,  if  the  special  request  of  the  British  Government 
that  the  accused  should  not  be  executed  were  not 
granted,  Mr.  Lindley  would  be  recalled.  But  this 
threat  was  not  prompted  solely  by  humanitarian 
motives.  When  finally  the  facts  were  dragged  out  in 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  it  was  seen  that  those 
Greek  Ministers  who  had  spoken  about  having  been 
egged  on  by  a  "  friendly  Great  Power  "  had  certainly 
been  encouraged  in  more  than  one  quarter,  and  that, 
even  if  the  Greeks  had  later  been  advised  to  evacuate 
Asia  Minor,  the  notorious  Gounaris-Curzon  corres- 
pondence contained  some  very  equivocal  expressions 
and  certainly  showed  up  several  members  of  the 
Lloyd  George  Coalition  Cabinet  as  neglecting 
important  documents  submitted  to  them  with 
incredible  levity  and  irresponsibility. 

Nevertheless,  quite  apart  from  the  sorry  and 
shabby  part  played  by  Great  Britain,  it  was  a  grievous 
mistake  of  the  Revolutionaries  to  have  made  these 
unfortunate  men  the  scapegoats  for  the  terrible 
disaster.  The  execution  of  these  unfortunate  and 
misguided  men  did  not,  indeed,  produce  the  antici- 
pated repercussion  at  Lausanne,  largely  because 
M.  Venizelos  declined  to  telegraph  a  protest  to 
Athens,  and  also  because  Ministers  foresaw  that  if 
they  attempted  to  preach  the  doctrine  that  they  were 
to  be  regarded  as  sacrosanct  creatures  in  all  circum- 
stances some  very  unpleasant  comments  would  be 
made.  Nevertheless  the  executions  were  deplorable, 
if  for  no  other  reasons,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Revolutionary  Committee  (the  real  governing  force 
'm  Greece)  had  been  seduced  into  executing  an  act  of 
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political  vengeance  at  a  moment  when  their  country 
was  in  urgent  need  not  only  of  internal  conciliation 
and  harmony  but  also  of  support  and  practical 
sympathy  abroad.  At  the  outset,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  there  was  no  wish  to  exploit  the  Revolution  in  a 
party  sense.  The  Revolutionaries  embraced  both 
Venizelists  and  Royalists  in  their  ranks,  and  the 
hostility  to  the  King  was  not  so  much  personal  as 
dictated  by  the  realization  that  he  stood  between 
Greece  and  the  Entente.  A  strong  bond  of  union 
was  found  in  the  patriotic  determination  not  to 
surrender  Eastern  Thrace,  which  was  regarded  as 
being  in  quite  a  different  category  from  Asia  Minor 
and  was  proclaimed  to  be  a  vital  and  integral  part  of 
Greece  proper.  When,  however,  it  came  to  be  seen 
that  Greece  was,  after  all,  doomed  to  lose  Eastern 
Thrace  and  the  Constantine  Royalists  not  unnaturally 
began  to  make  political  capital  out  of  a  situation 
which  stultified  the  Revolution  in  so  important  a  way 
a  feeling  of  exasperation  was  aroused  which  found  a 
vent  in  the  wreaking  of  vengeance  upon  the  King's 
most  prominent  supporters.  The  Revolutionaries 
failed  to  rise  to  the  greatness  of  their  opportunity  and 
were  not  magnanimous  enough  to  bury  the  old  spirit 
of  a-ravs  and  to  unite  in  an  attempt  to  maintain 
and  consolidate  their  national  existence.  No  fault 
can  be  found  with  the  withdrawal  from  Athens  of 
Mr.  Lindley  who  had  from  the  very  first  done 
everything  humanly  possible  to  instil  moderation  into 
the  minds  of  the  Revolutionary  leaders  and  whose 
broad-minded  sympathy  with  the  Greek  cause  had 
been  so  admirably  backed  up  both  by  Mrs.  Lindley 
and  also  by  the  various  members  of  the  Legation  staff 
who  had  done  their  utmost  to  cope  with  the  appalling 
refugee  problem,     The  argument  that  Great  Britain. 
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had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Greece  was  very  effectively  countered  by  the  argu- 
ment that  both  Great  Britain  and  France  had 
frequently  intervened  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
Greece  from  the  time  when  she  was  drawn  into  the 
war.  So  unanswerable,  indeed,  was  this  argument 
that  the  real  criticism  which  ought  to  have  been 
levelled  against  the  British  Government  was  that  it 
was  morally  bound  to  have  intervened  still  more 
firmly  in  the  circumstances  and  not  to  have  contented 
itself  with  so  comparatively  ineffective  a  gesture  as 
the  recall  of  the  British  Minister.  Our  protest  may 
have,  and  probably  did  save  the  lives  of  Prince 
Andrew  and  other  persons  subsequently  arrested,  but 
it  would  be  hard  to  defend  our  policy  towards  Greece 
as  a  whole  from  charges  of  vacillation,  obscurity  and, 
at  the  last  stages  of  the  revolution,  smug  hypocrisy. 


CHAPTER   IX 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  SULTAN 

JUST  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
17th  November,  1922,  two  covered  in  motor- 
ambulances  pulled  up  outside  a  small  side 
entrance  to  the  Yildiz  Palace,  and  the  drivers,  jump- 
ing out,  appeared  to  be  busy  with  some  minor  defect 
in  one  of  the  cars.  The  defect,  whatever  it  was, 
cannot  have  been  very  serious,  for  a  minute  or  two 
later  as  the  hour  was  striking  the  side  door  opened,  a 
little  party  of  six  persons  dressed  in  ordinary  European 
clothes  and  carrying  only  the  lightest  of  travelling 
valises  stepped  confidently  into  the  ambulances  and 
drove  off  at  once  through  the  cold,  driving  rain  to 
the  British  naval  landing  station  at  Tophane.  At 
that  early  hour  there  were  but  few  Turks  about,  and 
those  few  who  were  tramping  along  the  wet  roads 
paid  no  attention  to  the  two  motor-ambulances  and 
saw  nothing  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  at  several 
points  between  the  Palace  and  the  quay-side  British 
motor-lorries  appeared  that  morning  to  be  cursed  with 
ill-luck  and  to  have  broken  down  by  the  road  side. 
Early,  however,  as  the  hour  was  and  drenching  as  was 
the  rain  General  Harington,  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  British  Forces  in  Turkey,  and  Mr.  Nevile 
Henderson,  Acting  British  High  Commissioner, 
happened  to  be  talking  together  on  the  quay,  and  as 
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the  motor-ambulances  came  splashing  up  they  stepped 
hurriedly  forward  and  greeted  respectfully  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who  descended  from  the  leading  car. 
Beside  the  quay  was  riding  General  Harington's 
launch  Yildirim,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  whole 
party  was  dashing  across  the  sullen,  dull  waters  of  the 
Golden  Horn  to  H.M.S.  Malaya.  As  the  General's 
launch  came  alongside  the  ship  and  the  party 
went  aboard,  the  air  of  mystery  which  had  hitherto 
characterized  the  movements  of  these  few  men  was 
suddenly  dropped,  and  a  salute  of  bugles  greeted  the 
Sultan  Mahomet  VI.  as  he  set  foot  upon  the  quarter- 
deck. Admiral  Brock  was  present  to  receive  his 
distinguished  guest,  and  a  minute  or  two  later  when 
the  principal  actors  in  this  drama  had  collected  in  the 
Admiral's  cabin  Mr.  Henderson  welcomed  the  Sultan 
in  the  name  of  the  King  upon  his  setting  foot  on 
British  territory  and,  after  declaring  that  Great 
Britain  was  again  pursuing  her  traditional  policy  in 
sheltering  a  political  refugee,  offered  to  convey  his 
wishes  to  King  George.  The  Sultan,  who  through- 
out the  whole  of  this  trying  ordeal  had  behaved  in  a 
very  calm  and  dignified  manner,  declared  that  he  felt 
perfectly  safe  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain, 
and  coupled  with  his  expressions  of  gratitude  repeated 
statements  that  he  had  not  abdicated  but  was  merely 
removing  himself  from  the  danger  which  was  so 
seriously  threatening  him.  The  final  farewells  and 
courtesies  were  quickly  exchanged,  and  very  soon 
afterwards  the  Malaya  weighed  anchor  and  was 
ploughing  her  way  through  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to 
her  destination  at  Malta. 

Such  in  brief  outline  were  the  main  facts  in  the 
Sultan's  dramatic  escape  from  his  capital.  As  it  has 
been  asserted  that  the  Sultan  fled  at  the  instigation 
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of  the  British  it  is,  perhaps  worth  while  to  declare  that 
there  is  not  the  least  foundation  for  this  assertion. 
The  step  which  the  Sultan  took  was  due  entirely  to 
the  original  initiative  of  His  Majesty  himself.  His 
flight  had  already  been  urged  upon  him  by  many  of 
his  partisans,  and  the  expediency  of  his  withdrawal 
had  already  been  considered  with  Sir  Horace  Rum- 
bold,  the  British  High  Commissioner,  some  little  time 
before.  But  the  Sultan  was  most  reluctant  to  leave 
his  capital,  and  was  anxious  to  remain  in  the  midst 
of  his  people  whose  lawful  Sovereign  he  steadfastly 
claimed  to  be.  But  his  situation  was  growing  more 
and  more  perilous,  especially  since  the  arrival  in 
Constantinople  of  Rafet  Pasha  and  since  the  decision 
of  Angora  to  depose  from  the  Sultanate  the  man 
whom  the  Nationalists  persistently  looked  upon  as  a 
traitor  to  the  cause  of  Turkey.  His  followers  were 
visibly  becoming  fewer  and  fewer.  The  majority  of 
his  bodyguard  had  gone  over  to  the  Nationalists.  His 
Ministers  had  been  compelled  to  resign  and  were 
prevented  from  participating  in  the  then  forthcoming 
first  Lausanne  Conference.  He  had  attended  the 
customary  Selamlik  on  the  previous  Friday  and  had 
noted  the  absence  of  any  representatives  of  the  new 
Government  and  had  then,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time 
properly  realized  how  dangerous  his  position  in  Con- 
stantinople had  become.  Within  easy  distance  of 
the  Yildiz  Palace  had  been  posted  for  some  time 
two  companies  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  but  even 
their  presence  was  no  guarantee  for  his  safety  within 
the  Palace  which  was — no  doubt  rightly — suspected 
of  harbouring  many  Kemalist  spies  and  where  he  was 
exposed  to  a  sudden  stroke  from  his  adversaries  that 
he  would  not  have  time  to  parry  by  communicating 
with  his  friends.     On  15th  November,  therefore,  the 
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Sultan  wrote  a  private  letter  to  General  Harington 
informing  him  that  his  life  and  liberty  were  in  danger 
and   begging   both   for   British   protection   and   for 
transportation  facilities  from  Constantinople  as  Caliph 
of  all  the  Mussulmans.    General  Harington  promptly 
took  counsel  with  Mr.  Henderson  and  with  Admiral 
Brock,  and  finally  the  arrangements  made  for  his 
escape  were  conveyed  to  the  Sultan  by  means  of  a 
trusty  bandmaster.     So  imperative  was  the  need  for 
secrecy  that  not  even  the  members  of  the  Sultan's 
family  were  informed  of  his  plans,  and  when,  profiting 
by  the  moment  that  the  guard  was  being  changed, 
the  Sultan  slipped  out  of  the  side  door  of  his  palace 
he  was  accompanied  only  by  his  little  son,  Prince 
Mahomet  Ertogrul,  his  first  chamberlain,  his  band- 
master and  a  pair  of  other  servants.     So  far  from  the 
flight  of  the  Sultan  having  been  instigated  by  the 
British  authorities,  his  request,  to  which  effect  had  to 
be  given  at  such  short  notice,  placed  the  few  persons 
entrusted  with  the  secret  in  a  very  awkward  predica- 
ment, and  Mr.  Henderson  in  particular,  who  had  been 
a  bare  forty-eight  hours  in   charge  of  the   British 
Embassy  since  the  departure  of  Sir  Horace  Rumbold 
for  Lausanne,  did  not  conceal  from  me  his  relief  that 
the  departure  had  passed  off  so  successfully. 

It  was  indeed  a  stroke  of  which  both  he  and  all 
those  concerned  had  every  reason  to  be  proud.  But 
it  was  also  a  stroke  which  brought  with  it  a  great  deal 
of  responsibility.  Only  the  day  before  the  news  had 
at  last  filtered  through  to  the  Constantinople  Press 
that  the  Grand  National  Assembly  had  decided  to 
put  the  Sultan  and  his  Ministers  on  trial.  Mustapha 
Kemal,  who  presided,  had  himself  put  the  motion  to 
try  "those  who  wrote  that  [i.e.,  apparently  Tewfik 
Pasha's  note  on  the  question  of  representation  at 
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Lausanne]  at  Constantinople,  those  who  are  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Padishah."  This  episode, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  fully  explained,  but 
it  was,  it  seems,  decided  to  consider  separately  and 
later  the  ways  of  enforcing  the  decision.  Anyhow  it 
seemed  possible  that  one  result  would  be  a  formal 
demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  person  of  the  Sultan 
and  that  the  popular  Turkish  view  would  be  that 
Great  Britain  was  unwarrantably  interfering  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  Turkey  and  was  deliberately  trying 
to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice.  Another  consideration 
which  had  to  be  faced  was  the  fact  that  the  Sultan 
had  categorically  declined  to  abdicate  and  that  he  had 
quitted  Constantinople  as  Caliph  and  consequently 
was  in  a  position  to  embarass  Angora,  with  its 
recently  arrogated  right  to  "choose  for  the  office  of 
Caliph  the  most  cultured,  upright,  noble  member  of 
the  Imperial  family  "  of  Othman,  by  establishing  the 
centre  of  the  Caliphate  somewhere  in  the  British 
Empire.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Turks  were 
exceedingly  angry  at  the  way  in  which  they  had  been 
hoodwinked  by  the  Sultan  and  the  British,  and  that 
Rafet  Pasha,  who  was  described  to  me  by  a  Turkish 
informant  as  having  been  furious  when  he  heard  the 
news,  received  some  very  unflattering  messages  from 
Angora  for  having  permitted  the  Sultan  to  get  away 
through  his  fingers.  But  whatever  the  Turks  may 
have  felt  privately  they  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter, 
and  it  was  quite  obvious  from  the  comments  of  the 
Turkish  Press  that  the  order  had  been  passed  round 
to  treat  the  Sultan's  escape  as  quite  a  trifling  and 
insignificant  incident.  He  was  characterized  as  a 
complete  nonentity  whose  only  claim  to  notoriety  lay 
in  his  being  such  an  egregious  traitor  and  coward  who 
had    brought    disgrace    upon    all    his    distinguished 
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predecessors  and  who  had  only  fulfilled  the  general 
estimate  of  him  as  a  contemptible  rapscallion. 

Nevertheless  the  very  vigour  of  the  language  in 
which  the  Sultan's  flight  was  thus  contemptuously 
brushed  aside  was  in  itself  a  tolerably  strong  proof 
that,  if  many  Turks  were  secretly  not  sorry  to  be 
relieved  of  the  embarassing  presence  of  the  Sultan, 
his  resolution  to  "filer  a  Vanglaise"  caused  much 
perturbation  at  Angora.  A  further  proof  of  this 
anxiety  was  seen  in  the  haste  with  which  the  Grand 
National  Assembly  appointed  Abdul  Medjid,  son  of 
the  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  and  Heir  Presumptive  to  the 
Throne,  to  be  Caliph.  Abdul  Medjid,  who  was  born 
in  1868,  had  for  the  first  forty  years  of  his  life  led  a 
very  uneventful  existence  and  had  chiefly  interested 
himself  in  painting  and  in  music,  having  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  first-rate  performer  on  the  violin. 
After  the  Revolution  he  had  shown  symptoms  of 
wishing  to  take  part  in  public  life  but  his  ambitions 
had  not  been  encouraged  by  the  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress.  On  one  occasion  after  the  occupation 
of  Smyrna  by  the  Greeks  he  had  aroused  considerable 
comment  by  attending  an  anti-Greek  demonstration 
and  interjecting  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  he  dis- 
approved of  a  policy  of  tolerance  towards  Christians. 
Subsequently,  however,  he  had  lost  his  love  for  the 
Nationalists,  and  when  Angora  abolished  the 
Sultanate  he  was  reported  to  have  said  to  a  friend  who 
inquired  whether  he  would  accept  the  Caliphate  that 
he  had  no  desire  to  become  a  "priest."  Whatever 
his  personal  ideas  may  have  been,  Abdul  Medjid  did 
not  venture  to  reject  the  greatness  that  had  been 
thrust  upon  him,  and  when  Rafet  Pasha  announced 
to  him  his  election  to  the  Caliphate  by  148  votes  out 
of  a  total  of  162  he  meekly  acquiesced  in  the  decision 
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that  he  was  the  most  "  cultured,  upright  and 
noble"  member  of  the  Othman  family,  and  under- 
took the  duties  of  an  office  from  which,  for  the 
first  time  since  1517  a.d.,  the  Sultanate  had  been 
separated. 

His  investiture  was  carried  out  without  delay. 
At  ten  o'clock  on  24th  November,  just  a  week  after 
his  unlucky  predecessor  had  fled  from  the  midst  of 
the  Unfaithful,  the  new  Caliph  was  rowed  across  the 
Golden  Horn  in  the  State  barge  from  his  own  palace 
at  Dolma  Bagtche  and  was  landed  at  the  Top  Kapu 
Palace.  Here  in  one  of  the  inner  rooms  he  was  met 
by  the  members  of  the  special  mission  from  Angora 
who  presented  the  decree  of  the  Grand  Assembly 
announcing  his  election,  and  the  sacred  relics  includ- 
ing the  ring  and  mantle  of  the  Prophet,  the  hairs  of 
his  beard,  his  turban  and  sandals,  and  the  keys  of 
the  case  containing  them  were  formally  surrendered 
into  his  safe  keeping.  After  this  brief  ceremony  the 
Caliph  came  out  of  the  Palace  and  seated  himself 
upon  the  gorgeous  gold  and  red  throne,  studded  with 
precious  stones,  which  had  been  set  under  a  portico 
at  the  entrance  to  the  main  courtyard.  The  Caliph 
rose  to  his  feet  while  the  Imam  Nakib-ul-Eshraf  read 
the  appropriate  prayers,  but  he  seated  himself  again 
afterwards  before  he  received  the  congratulations  and 
the  homage  of  the  Angora  Mission,  the  hod j as 
(ecclesiastics),  officers  of  the  Turkish  Army  and  Navy 
and  various  public  officials.  It  was  a  ceremony  quite 
unlike  anything  that  I  had  ever  seen  before  and  com- 
bined to  an  extraordinary  degree  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous.  Not  only  was  the  new  Caliph  not  to 
proceed,  as  so  many  of  his  predecessors  had  done,  to 
the  Mosque  of  Eyub  in  order  to  be  girt  with  the 
famous  sword  of  Othman — the  self -same  damascened 
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sabre  which  Mahomet  the  Conqueror  carried  when 
Constantinople  fell  and  which  had  since  served  as  an 
emblem  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Sultan-Caliph 
— but,  as  though  further  to  underline  the  new 
Caliph's  position  and  his  lack  of  temporal  power  there 
was  scarcely  more  than  a  platoon  of  guards  in  their 
striking  white  tunics  and  red  trousers  with  broad 
white  stripe  on  either  side  of  the  throne  during  this 
semi-public  part  of  the  ceremony.  There  were  not, 
perhaps,  more  than  two  hundred  of  us  at  the  outside 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  cards  of  admission 
into  that  sunlit  inner  court,  so  characteristically 
Turkish  with  its  picturesque  half-shabby  buildings, 
ill-kept  roadway  and  leaf -strewn  grass  plots.  No 
heads  of  foreign  or  Allied  missions  were  present,  but 
the  Apostolic  Delegate  was  a  striking  figure,  and  the 
one  solitary  but  inquisitive  British  officer  who  had 
ventured  to  appear  was  conspicuous  among  the  many 
French  and  several  Italian  officers.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  spectators  were  ladies,  but  the  really 
enthusiastic  and  irrepressible  section  of  the  crowd 
were  the  numerous  Press  and  cinematograph  photo- 
graphers, who  absolutely  declined  to  remain  at  the 
distance  assigned  to  them.  Two  or  three  times  they 
were  gently  pushed  back  a  few  yards  but  they  soon 
surged  forward  again,  and  the  Caliph  intoned  his 
prayers  and  accepted  the  homage  and  congratulations 
of  his  subjects  to  the  steady  click  of  cameras  and  the 
methodical  turning  of  handles  by  the  cinematograph 
operators  who  crowded  round  the  unfortunate  Caliph 
at  a  distance  of  only  half  a  dozen  yards  or  so  and 
reeled  off  spool  after  spool  of  films.  It  was  the 
chance  of  a  life-time,  and,  sorry  as  I  felt  for  the 
Caliph,  I  was  compelled  to  admire  the  wonderful 
dignity  with  which  he  submitted  to  such  a  trying 
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ordeal — an  ordeal  which,  had  it  been  permitted,  would 
certainly  have  been  too  much  for  the  composure  even 
of  Kaiser  William. 

My  old  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  David  Loch, 
now  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and 
I  were  both  struck  by  the  small  number  of  Turkish 
officials  who  had  taken  part  in  the  ceremony,  and 
when  we  remarked  on  this  fact  to  a  Turkish  friend 
he  smiled  mysteriously  and  said  that  probably  Rafet 
could  not  collect  together  very  many  whom  he  could 
trust  sufficiently  to  invite.  The  justice  of  this  remark 
was  borne  out  by  the  subsequent  drive  of  the  Caliph 
to  the  Fatih  Mosque,  where  he  celebrated  his  first 
Selamlik.  There  was  plenty  of  clapping  as  the 
Caliph  drove  through  the  narrow  streets  of  Stamboul 
in  his  gorgeous  open  State  victoria,  drawn  by  four 
magnificent  horses  with  postilions  gleaming  in  gold- 
laced  livery,  and  there  were  innumerable  flags  waving 
from  the  ricketty  houses  along  the  long  route  out 
to  the  Mosque  :  the  great  courtyard  of  the  Mosque 
was  so  packed  with  people  and  vehicles  that  we,  who 
had  been  held  up  for  a  moment  in  a  side  street  through 
which  we  had  tried  to  take  a  short  cut,  gave  up 
all  hope  of  entering  the  building.  But  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  us,  nevertheless,  was  that  there  was 
no  great  popular  enthusiasm,  and  that  a  good  deal 
of  the  applause,  especially  from  the  detachments  of 
troops,  gendarmes  and  boy  scouts  who  lined  the  road, 
was  meant  not  so  much  for  the  pathetic  puppet  who 
was  now  Caliph  as  for  Rafet  Pasha  who  sat  facing 
him  in  the  carriage  with  an  inscrutable,  sardonic 
smile  playing  continually  across  his  lean,  fox-like 
features.  The  crowds  may  not  have  been  troubled 
by  any  vain  regrets  for  Mahomet  VI.  but  they 
certainly    accepted   his   successor   with   little   more 
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enthusiasm    than   it    was   politic   to    display   in   the 
presence  of  such  a  man  as  Rafet. 

With  the  flight  of  the  Sultan  Mahomet  VI.  and 
the  installation  of  Abdul  Medjid  as  Caliph  may  be 
said  roughly  to  have  terminated  the  bitter  struggle 
between  Constantinople  and  Angora.  The  world  has 
not  yet  heard  the  end  of  the  tale  of  Turkish 
Nationalism,  and  this  is,  in  any  case,  no  appropriate 
place  in  which  to  attempt  to  trace  in  detail  the  rise 
of  this  remarkable  movement.  It  is,  however,  worth 
while  to  recall  briefly  one  or  two  of  the  principal 
developments  since  those  days  in  May,  1919,  when 
the  Greeks,  instigated  by  the  Supreme  Council,  made 
the  fatal  mistake  of  occupying  Smyrna  and  the  sur- 
rounding hinterland.  In  the  following  month 
Mustapha  Kemal  left  Constantinople,  and  on 
19th  June,  1919,  he  virtually  opened  the  official 
existence  of  the  Nationalist  campaign  in  a  speech  at 
Khavsa,  wherein  he  advocated  the  establishment  of  a 
government  and  army  in  the  inaccessible  interior  of 
Asia  Minor  in  order  to  resist  the  division  of  Turkish 
territory  within  "Armistice  limits."  The  ball  thus 
set  rolling  by  Mustapha  Kemal  soon  gathered  pace, 
and  by  the  close  of  the  same  year  Angora  had  been 
chosen  as  the  seat  of  government  for  a  movement 
which  had  found  support  throughout  almost  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor  and  which  had  already  shorn 
the  Constantinople  government  of  most  of  its 
authority  and  power.  For  a  long  time  the  Great 
Powers  appeared  to  be  singularly  blind  to  the  grow- 
ing menace,  though  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  warned  over  and  over  again  by  their 
representatives  as  to  the  true  facts.  There  was, 
indeed,  but  scant  excuse  for  such  obtuseness.  By 
the  skilful  linking  up  of  the  Turkish  Nationalist  move? 
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ment  with  the  Panislamic  ideal  a  dangerous  feeling 
was  successfully  created  among  Indian  Mahom- 
medans,  and  at  the  Allied  Conference  held  in  London 
in  February,  1920,  it  was  decided,  largely  owing  to 
the  representations  of  a  delegation  of  the  Caliphate 
Committee,  to  leave  Turkey  in  possession  of  Con- 
stantinople. Military  preparations  were  organized  in 
Thrace,  while  the  Nationalists  at  the  same  time 
attacked  the  French  in  Cilicia  with  conspicuous 
success,  drove  them  headlong  out  of  Marash  and  else- 
where, and  celebrated  their  triumph  by  massacring  a 
large  quantity  of  Armenians.  If  the  Great  Powers 
still  affected  somewhat  to  pooh-pooh  the  Nationalists, 
Constantinople  was  under  no  illusions.  They 
attempted  to  win  support  for  themselves  by  con- 
demning Mustapha  Kemal  and  his  party  to  death  in 
their  absence  by  a  Constantinople  court  martial,  and 
they  sought  to  invoke  the  combined  authority  of  the 
Sultan  as  Caliph  and  of  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam.  But 
the  adjurations  of  the  Caliph  and  the  dire  threaten- 
ings  of  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam  left  the  Nationalists  not 
a  penny  the  worse,  and,  moreover,  when  Constanti- 
nople endeavoured  to  crush  its  adversaries  by  force 
of  arms  and  sent  a  strong  expedition  to  seize  Brusa 
the  men  deserted.  It  was  hardly  surprising  in  all 
these  circumstances  that  the  proposed  Treaty  of 
Sevres  should  have  been  scornfully  rejected  by  the 
Kemalists  or  that  the  Grand  Assembly  should  have 
declined  to  recognize  any  treaty  signed  on  behalf  of 
Turkey  by  the  Constantinople  Government.  That 
Government  again  tried  to  patch  up  matters  with  its 
rival  towards  the  end  of  1920  by  the  dispatch  of  a 
special  mission,  but  the  attempt  came  to  nothing, 
and  the  Allies  were  faced  with  the  necessity  of  impos- 
ing acceptance  of  the  Treaty  by  force. 
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Strong  as  the  military  position  of  the  Kemalists 
was  in  a  country  where  communications  were  so 
primitive,  their  general  position  was  enormously 
strengthened  by  the  defeat  in  December,  1920,  of 
M.  Venizelos  and  the  return  to  the  throne  of  Greece 
of  King  Constantine.  M.  Venizelos  had  been  the 
vir  pietate  gravis  of  the  Greek  people,  one  of  the  pet 
proteges  of  the  Supreme  Council,  which  was  ready 
for  the  sake  of  his  beautiful  eyes  to  hand  over  to 
Greece  more  than  she  could  "  chew."  With  his  fall 
the  attitude  of  the  Allies  underwent  a  profound 
modification,  and  the  Turks,  who  are  never  in  a 
particular  hurry  to  do  anything  except,  perhaps,  to 
slit  the  gizzards  of  any  Armenians  they  happen  to 
come  across,  were  more  convinced  than  ever  that  in 
the  long  run  time  was  on  their  side  and  that  if  they 
could  cope  successfully  with  the  Greeks  they  had 
very  little  to  fear  from  the  rapidly  weakening  union 
of  the  Great  Powers.  How  well  justified  this 
expectation  was  has  already  been  briefly  shown  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  where  some  account  was  given  of 
the  scandalous  vacillation  of  the  Allies  in  their 
attitude  towards  the  Greek  campaign  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  most  startling  illustration,  however,  of  the 
growing  divergency  between  the  Allies  was  afforded 
by  the  negotiation  of  the  agreement  between  France 
and  Angora  which  was  arranged  by  M.  Franklin- 
Bouillon  and  Yussuf  Kemal.  As  M.  Franklin- 
Bouillon  himself  afterwards  said,  he  originally  went 
to  Angora  in  a  personal  and  unofficial  capacity,  and 
only  when  the  terms  of  the  agreement  had  been 
drawn  up  and  accepted  did  he  return  to  Paris  to 
receive  the  credentials  of  the  French  Government. 
From  the  general  point  of  view  the  most  important 
clause  in  this  agreement  was  the  first  which  stated  : 
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"The  High  Contracting  Parties  declare  that  from 
the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  present  agreement 
[October,  1921,]  the  state  of  war  between  them  shall 
cease ;  the  armies,  the  civil  authorities  and  the  people 
shall  be  immediately  informed  thereof."     Moreover 
there  was  a  further  political  commitment  of  France 
in  a  covering  letter  to  the  agreement  addressed  by 
Yussuf  Kemal  to  M.  Franklin-Bouillon  and  acknow- 
ledged by  him  in  the  following  terms  :  "  I  hasten  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  accompanying 
the  agreement,  the  terms  of  which  we  have  drawn 
up  together.     I  fully  share  your  hope  that  the  agree- 
ment  concluded   between   the   Government   of    the 
French    Republic    and    the    Government    of    the 
Grand  National  Assembly  of  Turkey  with  a  view 
to   effect   a   definite   and   durable   peace   will   result 
in  the  re-establishment  and  consolidation  of  the  close 
relations   which   have  existed   in   the   past   between 
the   two   nations,    the   Government   of   the   French 
Republic  making  every  effort  to  settle  in  a  spirit 
of    cordial    agreement    all     questions     relating    to 
the    independence    and    sovereignty    of    Turkey." 
Although  this  extraordinary  agreement  gave  rise  to 
a  number  of  wild  rumours  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
secret   pact   the   terms   of   which   were   inimical    to 
British   interests   in   Mesopotamia — rumours   which, 
rightly    or    wrongly,    were    dispelled    by    reassuring 
French  statements — its  conclusion  was  a  very  serious 
affair  which  sensibly  altered  the  entire  character  of 
the  Near  Eastern  situation. 

In  theory,  of  course,  it  should  not  have  been 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Entente  that 
identical  views  should  be  held  by  Great  Britain  and 
France  on  all  subjects  of  international  politics.  The 
interests  of  no  two  Great  Powers  could  always  be 
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harmonized  completely,  and  local  liberty  of  action 
need  not  necessarily  impair  in  any  serious  degree 
the  supreme  objects  of  the  common  cause.      The 
French    Government,   faced   by   the    apprehensions 
which  their  action  had  aroused  in  Great  Britain, 
endeavoured   to   justify    their    policy    in    this   way. 
They  maintained  that  the  agreement  was  of  a  purely 
local    nature,    that    public    opinion    in    France    was 
absolutely   hostile   to   the   continued   occupation   of 
Cilicia,  and  that  consequently  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Angora  Government 
in  order  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  that  region, 
and  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  argue  that,  thanks  to 
the  agreement  and  the  guarantees  received  from  the 
Turks  the  Christian  minorities  would  now  be  in  a 
much  safer  position  than  they  were  in  before.     But 
these  specious  excuses  did  not  really  touch  the  heart 
of  the  question.     The  bald  fact  remained  that  by 
thus  openly  siding  with  the  Kemalists  the  French 
had   very   materially   damaged   the   prestige   of   the 
Allied  occupation  of  Constantinople.     Theoretically, 
of  course,  France  had  a  perfect  right  to  withdraw  her 
troops  from  Cilicia  if  she  found  it  expedient ;  the 
military  disposition  of  the  French  forces  was  not  a 
matter  which  required  the  sanction  of  the  British 
Government.     But  unfortunately  the  matter  was  by 
no  means  so  simple  as  all  that.     The  French  with- 
drawal, it  was  felt,  could  hardly  fail  immediately  to 
affect  various  British  interests  in  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Mesopotamia  and  certain  general  interests, 
to  the  preservation  of  which  both  Great  Britain  and 
France  were  pledged.      These  general  interests  of 
the  Allies  were  affected  in   so  far  as   France  sur- 
rendered to  the  Nationalists  country  which  she  did 
not  hold  by  right  of  possession  but  by  virtue  of  a 
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mandate.  Moreover,  Great  Britain  and  France  both 
have  particularly  intimate  connections  with  the  world 
of  Islam,  and  it  was  surely  as  much  in  the  interest  of 
France  as  it  was  in  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  that 
such  a  solution  of  the  Turkish  problem  should  be 
found  as  should  allay  the  disquieting  unrest  in  Africa 
and  throughout  both  the  Near  and  Middle  East.  A 
peace  separately  concluded  by  either  Great  Britain 
or  France  with  Turkey  might  secure  a  temporary 
advantage  to  the  Power  in  question,  but  there  was  a 
distinct  danger  that  any  such  fleeting  success  would 
in  the  long  run  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
continuance  of  an  unrest  that  might  be  perilous  to 
both  the  Allies. 

Apart,  again,  from  these  more  general  considera- 
tions the  French,  by  concluding  a  separate  agree- 
ment with  the  Kemalists  behind  the  back  of  Great 
Britain  and  thus  gratuitously  slighting  the  Ally  in 
common  with  whom  they  were  pledged  to  protect 
the  peace  of  the  Near  East,  succeeded  in  putting 
Great  Britain  in  a  very  anomalous  position  in  relation 
to  both  the  Nationalists  and  the  Greeks.  The 
divergent  sympathies  of  Great  Britain  and  France  in 
the  Greco-Turkish  quarrel  had  long  been  notorious, 
but  it  was  hardly  politic  of  France  to  proclaim  so 
openly  to  the  enemy  that  the  Allied  standpoint  both 
in  essence  and  in  practice  was  no  longer  anything 
but  a  fiction.  It  became  at  once  a  question  of  the 
gravest  doubt,  for  example,  whether,  if  the  Kemalists 
were  to  attack  Constantinople,  the  French  would 
now  be  able  to  join  the  British  in  opposing  such  an 
attack.  Again  the  question  was  asked  whether,  if  a 
Kemalist  plot  against  the  Sultan  and  against  that 
Turkish  Government  which  the  Allies  were  still 
formally  protecting  were  to  be  discovered  in  Con- 
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stantinople,  the  French  would  take  a  share  in  its 
suppression.  Some  of  these  more  general  considera- 
tions applied  also,  though  to  a  much  less  serious 
degree,  to  the  economic  agreement  which  was  con- 
cluded between  Italy  and  the  Constantinople  Govern- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  Near  East  Conference  held 
in  Paris  in  1922.  This  agreement  was  made 
exclusively  with  the  Constantinople  Government  and 
not,  as  was  hastily  asserted  and  assumed  in  some 
quarters,  with  the  Kemalists,  and  consequently  much 
of  the  indignation  with  which  the  signing  of  this 
agreement  was  greeted  in  London  proved  to  be 
beside  the  mark.  Nevertheless  the  mere  fact  that 
such  an  economic  agreement  had  been  signed  made 
a  painful  impression  as  a  further  indication  that  there 
was  little  sincerity  in  the  dealings  of  the  Allies  with 
one  another,  and  that  it  was  almost  hopeless  to  try 
to  convey  to  the  Turks  a  really  effective  and  unwaver- 
ing impression  of  Allied  unity. 

It  should  now  be  tolerably  obvious  from  what  has 
been  said  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  chapter  why  it 
was  that  the  six  weeks  or  so  which  I  spent  in  Turkey 
(and  mainly  in  Constantinople)  just  before  and  during 
the  opening  stages  of  the  first  Lausanne  Conference 
were  about  as  unpleasant  to  one's  amour  propre  as  an 
Englishman  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The  actual 
journey  from  Athens  to  Constantinople  via  Salonika, 
Seres,  Drama,  Dedeagatch  and  Adrianople  was  not 
only  a  heart-rending  experience  in  itself  but  made  one 
wish  that  all  those  persons  who  had  treated  the 
Greco-Turkish  settlement  with  such  extraordinary 
levity  had  been  forced  to  share  in  the  sufferings  and 
hardships  of  the  unfortunate  refugees  from  Eastern 
Thrace  and  elsewhere.  For  five  solid  days  and  nights 
Mr.  H,  J.  Greenwall,  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
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the  Daily  Express,  M.  Edouard  Helsey,  special 
correspondent  of  the  Journal,  and  myself  crawled 
laboriously,  now  in  so-called  passenger  trains,  now  in 
ordinary  cattle-trucks,  through  the  midst  of  a  vast 
trek  which,  though  no  doubt  smaller  in  proportion  to/ 
the  total  number  of  the  nationals  of  the  luckless 
refugees,  probably  outnumbered  by  far  some  of  the 
historic  migrations  of  the  peoples.  The  first  real 
signs  of  this  wanton  calamity  were  visible  at  Salonika 
where  we  found  people  huddled  promiscuously 
together  along  the  quaysides  or  camping  amidst  the 
fire-burned  ruins  of  the  town.  From  this  point 
onwards  the  stream  of  refugees  grew  broader  and 
broader  till  at  last  we  halted  exhausted  for  a  few  days 
in  Adrianople.  By  the  time  that  we  had  reached 
Dedeagatch  we  had  plunged  well  into  the  stream. 
Up  to  the  moment  of  our  arrival  on  20th  October 
only  some  twenty  thousand  persons,  perhaps,  had 
struggled  into  that  oft-mentioned  but  miserable 
townlet,  but  newcomers  were  continuously  pouring 
in  and  the  countryside  was  rapidly  assuming  the 
appearance  of  a  vast  caravanserai.  The  situation 
there  was  one  of  almost  complete  chaos,  and  the 
duties  of  organization  seemed  by  common  consent  to 
have  been  thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  single 
British  captain  and  his  two  orderlies.  They  were 
looked  to  to  do  everything,  and  even  commissioned 
Greek  officers — misled,  no  doubt,  by  the  unwonted 
cleanliness  of  the  men — would  jump  to  their  feet  in  a 
restaurant  and  offer  their  seats  to  the  somewhat 
embarrassed  British  privates.  Anyway  they  had 
their  hands  full  trying  to  set  matters  straight  and 
instil  a  little  confidence  into  the  crowd.  Filled  with 
hereditary  panic  which  had  naturally  been  aggravated 
by  the  recent  massacres  at  Smyrna  and  elsewhere,  the 
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refugees,  contrary  to  the  projected  arrangements 
made  for  them,  were  arriving  simultaneously  with  the 
retreating  Greek  army  which  they  absolutely  declined 
to  lose  from  sight.  The  result  was  what  might  have 
been  expected.  Although  the  refugees  were  sup- 
posed to  receive  each  half  a  loaf  of  bread  daily  many  of 
them  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  getting  nothing,  and 
the  natural  consequence  was  that  though  matters 
were  relatively  quiet  in  the  daytime  bodies  of 
marauders  were  already  beginning  to  roam  about  the 
countryside  at  night  and  pillage.  Moreover  the 
situation  was  further  complicated  by  the  unwilling- 
ness of  many  of  the  refugees  to  embark  in  the  ships 
lying  in  the  roadstead.  Reports,  it  seems,  had  come 
back  that  refugees  had  been  robbed  in  these  relief 
ships  and  consequently  all  the  refugees  wanted 
to  travel  only  by  train.  This  timidity  naturally 
increased  the  congestion  and  threw  a  still  further 
burden  upon  the  hopelessly  inadequate  railway  track 
and  rolling  stock. 

But  it  was  at  Adrianople  that  we  came  fully  to 
understand  in  all  its  pitiful  significance  the  real  extent 
of  this  huge  migration  which  was  now  depopulating 
one  of  the  provinces  of  Greece,  was  destined  to 
leave  Adrianople  a  half-empty  city,  and  threatened, 
unless  measures  were  promptly  taken  to  cope  with 
this  human  avalanche,  to  inundate  the  distracted 
authorities  of  Old  Greece  with  a  flood  of  resourceless 
and  starving  refugees.  We  arrived  at  Karagatch  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and,  after  spending  several 
hours  in  the  fetid,  smoky  atmosphere  of  a  wretched 
Cafe,  we  managed  to  hire  a  Ford  car  in  the  early 
morning  and  set  off  for  Adrianople.  The  tree-lined 
paved  road  flanked  by  undergrowth  which  runs 
between   Karagatch  and  Adrianople  was   curiously 
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reminiscent  of  the  Poperinghe-Ypres  road  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  war,  but,  great  as  was  the  daily 
traffic  along  that  strip  of  roadway  so  familiar  to 
thousands  of  British  soldiers  for  four  long  years  of  war, 
it  never  was  called  upon  to  carry  such  a  clotted  mass 
of  chaotic,  congested  transport  as  that  through  which 
we  slowly  made  our  way.  Wagon  after  wagon, 
with  literally  not  an  inch  of  daylight  between  them, 
came  steadily  forward  to  meet  us.  Here  and  there 
among  the  others  were  a  few  light  horse-drawn 
vehicles,  but  the  vast  majority  of  the  wagons  were  of 
the  customary  Eastern  pattern,  drawn  by  yokes  of 
placid,  steaming  oxen  and  creaking  and  groaning 
beneath  the  weight  of  tables,  carpets,  children, 
chickens,  chairs,  agricultural  implements  all  piled  up 
in  hopeless  disorder  upon  the  staggery,  patched-up 
wheels.  Every  now  and  then  there  would  come  a 
halt  and  sounds  of  cursing  as  a  pole  or  a  wheel  gave 
way  under  the  burden  and  a  wagon  subsided  to  earth 
amidst  the  debris  of  its  load  like  a  house  of  cards. 
For  a  minute  or  two  there  was  fierce  jostling  among 
the  neighbouring  carts  and  then  the  flood  somehow 
divided  on  either  side  of  the  wreckage,  leaving  a 
family  to  struggle  as  best  it  could  to  patch  up  the 
ruins  of  its  household  and  take  its  place  once  more  in 
the  never-ending  procession.  One  began  to  feel  that 
one  was  rather  like  the  person  in  the  nursery  rhyme 
who  was  going  to  St.  Ives.  For  if  each  one  of  those 
men  in  his  brightly  coloured  clothes  was  not  bringing 
with  him  seven  wives  he  was  certainly  accompanied 
by  quite  that  number  of  women,  boys,  girls,  cats, 
canaries,  pigs  and  sheep  which  were  following  him 
across  those  scrubby,  unkempt  plains  to  found  fresh 
homesteads  they  knew  not  where. 

It  was  an  amazing  and  unforgettable  spectacle, 
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and  one  could  not  but  marvel  at  the  extraordinary 
philosophy  with  which  all  the  hardships  and  fatigues 
were  borne.  The  little  children,  indeed,  appeared  to 
regard  the  whole  affair  as  a  glorified  bean  feast,  and 
so  long  as  their  parents  were  ready  or  able  to  supply 
them  with  the  requisite  amount  of  nougat,  Turkish 
delight  and  the  other  sticky,  half -melted,  half- 
coagulated  sweetmeats  which  were  being  offered  by 
the  wayside  pedlars  they  seemed  quite  prepared  to 
travel  on  as  long  as  their  parents  or  destiny  so  willed 
it.  It  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  when  at 
last  we  did  succeed  in  shouting  and  hooting  our  way 
across  the  muddy  stream  of  the  Maritza  and  had 
brought  our  car  to  a  standstill  in  one  of  the  deserted 
side-streets  of  Adrianople  one  of  the  strongest 
impressions  which  we  gained  was  that  of  the  Turks  in 
their  red  fezzes  lolling  disdainfully  against  the  sides 
of  their  ramshackle  houses  and  smiling  as  they 
watched  the  interminable  columns  of  their  enemies 
riling  past  them.  It  was  their  turn  now,  and  they 
knew  well  enough  that  such  an  exodus  as  this  could 
never  be  carried  out  without  some  valuable  property 
being  either  abandoned  altogether  or  sold  at  a  real 
"  sacrifice."  The  evacuation  of  Eastern  Thrace  was, 
in  fact,  carried  out  with  amazing  thoroughness.  A 
fortnight  or  so  later  when  I  motored  over  a  consider- 
able area  of  the  country  I  ascertained  that,  with  very 
few  exceptions  such  as  those  persons  who  were  either 
too  poor  or  too  old  to  travel,  the  entire  Greek 
population  had  left  by  sea  or  had  migrated  on  foot 
across  the  Maritza.  Whole  villages  had  been  left 
without  a  single  remaining  inhabitant  and  it  was 
possible  to  travel  for  miles  on  end  without  seeing  a 
single  human  being. 

Much  of  this  desolation  was,  however,  as  I  came  to, 
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find  out,  more  apparent  than  actual.  It  was  probably 
true  that  the  Greeks  did  manage  to  carry  off  a  certain 
amount  of  Turkish  cattle,  and  it  was  openly  admitted 
that  in  a  few  instances  Greeks  had  murdered  Turks  in 
outlying  villages  and  had  set  fire  to  their  homesteads. 
But  the  number  of  these  outrages  was,  in  the  circum- 
stances, remarkably  small  and  such  outrages  as  did 
occur  were  not  all  committed  by  the  Greeks.  The 
wholesale  burnings  of  which  the  Turks  were  com- 
plaining in  Constantinople  were  proved  to  be  false  by 
the  Allied  airmen  who  frequently  flew  over  the 
evacuated  area,  and  when  Shakir  Bey,  who  was  then 
Governor-designate  of  Adrianople  and  who  had 
established  his  headquarters  temporarily  at  Chorlu, 
tried  to  make  me  believe  that  Eastern  Thrace  was  as 
bare  as  the  cupboard  of  old  Mother  Hubbard  I  was 
able  to  mention  to  him  that  during  my  wanderings  off 
the  so-called  roads  and  amidst  the  gullies  of  that 
rolling  countryside  I  had  come  across  considerable 
flocks  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Not,  I  think,  that  Shakir 
Bey  was  really  determined  to  make  things  out  to  be 
worse  than  he  thought  them  to  be.  He  certainly 
made  a  favourable  impression  upon  the  Interallied 
Mission  at  Chorlu,  and  during  a  long  conversation 
which  I  had  with  him  there  one  day  he  frankly 
admitted  that  he  hoped  foreign  capitalists  would 
continue  to  find  Turkey  a  profitable  field  for 
investment.  He  said  that  Turkey  was  anxious  as  far 
as  possible  to  bury  the  past,  and  he  himself  was 
eager  to  co-operate  with  all  elements  in  re-establishing 
the  national  prosperity.  These  wishes  may  very  well 
have  been  dictated  by  nothing  more  than  everyday 
common  sense,  but  it  was  at  any  rate  significant  that 
I  read  a  Turkish  appeal  to  the  Christian  refugees 
from  Trillia  on  the  gulf  of  Ismid  to  return  and  gather 
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in  the  olive  harvest  so  profitable  to  the  public 
revenues,  and  Shakir  Bey  was  distinctly  upset  by 
symptoms  that,  if  the  Turks  pursued  the  insane 
policy  of  wanton  destruction  which  had,  for  example, 
wrecked  the  once  prosperous,  wine-growing  township 
of  Chanta,  they  would  end  in  even  driving  away  those 
Jews  who  had  remained  behind  in  the  country  to 
carry  on  trade. 

Anyway,  whether  Shakir  Bey  was  sincere  in 
his  protestations  or  not  the  loss  inflicted  upon 
Eastern  Thrace  by  the  migration  of  the  Greek 
population  may  be  measured  by  the  report  which 
Dr.  Nansen,  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees, 
presented  to  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva 
on  22nd  April,  1923.  The  essence  of  Dr. 
Nansen 's  report  was  a  report  from  Colonel  Proctor, 
Deputy  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  at  Con- 
stantinople. After  recalling  how  in  the  previous 
October  the  refugees  arrived  in  Western  Thrace 
"  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution," 
Colonel  Proctor  described  how  his  object  had  been  to 
encourage  these  unhappy  outcasts  to  work  for  them- 
selves and  by  establishing  them  in  their  previous 
occupations  whether  as  farmers,  charcoal  burners, 
brick  makers,  carpet  and  blanket  weavers,  lace 
makers,  fishermen  or  what  not  to  become  producers 
of  wealth  and  independent  citizens  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  reconstruction  work  initiated  by  Colonel  Proctor 
was  admittedly  very  small  in  comparison  with  the 
vastness  of  the  Greek  Refugee  problem,  but  it  was 
certainly  an  extraordinary  achievement  in  the  cir- 
cumstances to  be  able  to  report  so  early  ' '  the  practical 
assurance  that  some  eleven  thousand  refugees  will 
have  become  self-supporting  members  of  the  com- 
munity by  July  next,  at  an  approximate  cost  to  the 
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League  of  £l  per  head."  As  it  was  the  report 
spoke  of  the  charcoal  burning  industry  having 
already  produced  a  small  profit,  while  most  hopeful 
accounts  were  also  given  of  the  work  done  in 
laundering,  lace-making,  embroidery  and  the  manu- 
facture of  carpets — which  latter  industry  it  is  hoped 
to  develop  on  a  large  scale.  If  such  excellent  results 
could  be  obtained  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  the  truly  magnificent  work  so 
promptly  carried  out  in  Greece  by  the  American 
Relief  Organizations,  which  within  a  few  weeks  had 
transported  machinery  and  equipment  sufficient  to 
enable  almost  one  million  people  to  be  fed,  will  be 
carried  on  by  the  grant  of  adequate  loans  and  that  this 
initial  calamity  may  yet  end  in  giving  Greece  the 
added  strength  of  a  prosperous  and  industrious 
population. 

But  in  those  October  and  November  days  which 
immediately  followed  the  evacuation  there  were  no 
grounds  for  hope  that  the  hapless  outcasts  would  so 
soon  find  the  measure  of  relief  that  they  did  obtain, 
and  it  was  at  times  difficult  to  sympathize  with  what 
seemed  the  unduly  restrained  attitude  of  the  Allies 
towards  an  enemy  who  had  forgotten  his  trouncing  in 
the  Great  War  in  his  elation  over  his  victory  in 
Anatolia  and  who  was  now  prepared  to  bluff  the  Great 
Powers  out  of  their  occupation  of  Constantinople. 
Nor  was  this  such  a  chimera  as  it  should  have  been. 
When  the  French  and  Italian  flags  were  hauled  down 
from  their  posts  at  Chanak  in  the  neutral  zone  and  the 
troops  of  our  Allies  were  transported  across  the 
Straits  to  Gallipoli  it  looked  for  a  moment  as  though 
the  fears  expressed  at  the  time  when  the  Angora 
Agreement  was  signed  were  going  to  be  realized  and 
that  the  French  and  Italians  were  going  to  look  on 
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while  the  British  troops  fought  against  the  over- 
whelming Kemalist  forces.  How  nearly  this  came  to 
pass  is  now  tolerably  well  known,  and  the  thanks  of 
Great  Britain  are  certainly  due  to  General  Harington 
for  the  mixture  of  conciliation  and  firmness  with 
which  he  handled  the  delicate  negotiations  resulting 
in  the  Mudania  Convention  and  with  which  when 
handing  to  Ismet  Pasha  the  last  word  of  the  Allies 
he  reminded  him  that  Great  Britain  at  any  rate  was 
an  unpleasant  adversary.  But  if  General  Harington 
had  by  his  dignified  firmness  staved  off  immediate 
danger  of  war  he  had  been  compelled  by  his  instruc- 
tions to  concede  to  Angora  the  guarantee  that  the 
Kemalists  should  reassume  the  civil  control  over 
Eastern  Thrace  within  six  weeks  and  should  thus 
obtain  the  virtual  possession  again  of  one  of  the  most 
important  losses  inflicted  upon  Turkey  during  the 
war.  Such  a  concession  as  this  was  naturally  regarded 
by  the  Turks  as  a  triumph,  and  not  only  Constan- 
tinople but  the  whole  countryside  blazoned  forth  into 
a  glowing  mass  of  the  national  red  flags  with  the  white 
crescent — with  which  were  sometimes  intertwined  the 
red,  white  and  blue  tricolour  of  France  and  the  red, 
white  and  green  tricolour  of  Italy. 

How  great  this  triumph  was  only  became  apparent 
later  when  Rafet  Pasha  arrived  in  Constantinople  on 
the  ostensible  plea  that  he  wished  to  spend  a  few  days 
there  in  discussing  with  the  Allies  the  details  of  the 
Greek  evacuation  of  Eastern  Thrace  and  the  best  way 
of  transferring  to  Turkey  this  province  of  which  he 
was  to  be  the  Governor.  One  need  not  grudge 
Rafet  Pasha  his  success  in  bamboozling  the  Allies. 
He  was  only  acting  in  the  interests  of  his  country. 
What  was  so  profoundly  humiliating  to  every 
patriotically  minded  Englishman  was  the  knowledge 
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that  the  Turks  were  jeering  at  the  Allied  occupation 
as  much  as  they  dared,  that  they  were  fully  aware  of 
the  fatal  divergencies  in  the  policy  of  the  so-called 
Allies,  and  that  they  had  some  grounds  for  supposing 
that  even  among  British  naval  and  military  officers 
there  were  certain  persons  who  by  no  means  relished 
the  firm  line  so  admirably  taken  and  maintained  by 
Sir  Horace  Rumbold.     Such  disunion  was  disastrous 
in  the  face  of  such  a  crafty  politician  as  Rafet  Pasha. 
Rafet  had  served  in  the  Great  War  with  considerable 
distinction  not  only  in  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  but 
also  in  Palestine  where  he  had  fought  well  against  us 
round  Gaza  and  had  had  some  thrilling  adventures. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  people  of  any  note  to  join  the 
Nationalist    movement    when    it    was    launched    by 
Mustapha  Kemal,  and  when  the  war  with  Greece 
blazed  up  in  the  spring  of  1921  he  commanded  an 
army  on  the  Afium  Karahissar  front.     He  was  not, 
however,  successful  on  this  occasion  and  he  lost  his 
command  after  being  well  beaten  by  the  Colonel 
Plastiras  who  was  one  of  the  joint  leaders   in  the 
revolution  which  brought  King  Constantine  off  his 
throne  for  the  second  time.     Subsequently  Rafet  had 
been    Commissary    of   National    Defence    and    also 
Commissary  for  the   Interior.      Reputed  to   be  of 
Salonika    Jewish    origin,    Rafet    was    at    this    time 
between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age.     A  small,  alert, 
wiry   man    with   sharp,    foxy   features   and   a   grim 
ironical  expression  Rafet  can  be  a  pleasant  host  and 
an    entertaining    companion    who,    when    once    his 
confidence   has   been   given,   is  ready   to  talk  both 
volubly  and  frankly.     Indeed  he  has  been  more  than 
once  the  enfant  terrible  of  his  party  and  his  so-called 
indiscretions  have  sent  shudders  down  the  backs  of 
more    orthodox    politicians.      Such    was    the    man 
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who   reached  Constantinople  on   19th   October  and 
promptly  "  tried  it  on  "  by  attempting  to  land  in 
Constantinople  the  first  batch  of  Turkish  gendarmerie 
destined  for  Eastern  Thrace  and  thus  to  make  a  first 
breach  in  the  armistice.      For  two  days  their  ship 
remained  anchored  in  mid-Bosphorus,  cheered  by  all 
the  passing  ferry-boats,  and  then,  for  some  mysterious 
reason,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  of  the  men  were 
permitted  to  land  fully  armed  and  to  march  through 
the  town  amidst  violent  demonstrations  of  Nationalist 
enthusiasm.    Having  thus  thrown  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Allies  with  these  so-called  soldier  servants  and 
bodyguard    Rafet    proceeded    to    give    the    plainest 
possible  warning  of  his  forthcoming  intentions  in  a 
speech    in   which    he    called    Mr.    Lloyd    George   a 
scoundrel,  insisted  that  the  National  Pact  must  be 
the  basis  of  Turkish  policy,  and  announced  that  the 
Caliph  must  be  deprived  of  his  temporal  power.     As 
the  days  went  past  Rafet  showed  no  inclination  to 
quit  Constantinople  where  he  found  plenty  to  do  in 
playing  with  the  Allied  generals  and  in  creating  the 
requisite  feeling  among  his  compatriots.     Nor  had  he 
to  wait  long  before  the  crisis  which  he  had  foreseen 
arrived.      On   27th   October  the  invitations  to  the 
Lausanne    Conference    were    communicated    to   the 
representatives   of  the   Constantinople   and   Angora 
Governments.     On  31st   October  Angora  accepted 
this  invitation,  but  a  second  Note  protested  against 
the    Constantinople    Government    being    invited    as 
being    a    violation    of    the    spirit    of    the    Mudania 
Convention   which  might  force  the   representatives 
from   Angora   to   abstain  from  taking   part   in   the 
Conference,  and  Constantinople  was  referred  to  as 
"  merely   an   administrative   area   under   Interallied 
occupation."     The  significance  of  this  cryptic  and 
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ominous  expression  became  clear  a  day  or  two  later 
when  it  was  known  that  Angora  had  on  1st  November 
passed  a  decree  abolishing  the  Sultanate  and  had  also 
passed  resolutions  condemning  the  "  improper 
behaviour  "  of  the  Palace  and  the  "  intrigues  "  of 
the  Porte  with  regard  to  the  Conference  and  reducing 
Constantinople  to  an  administrative  district  of  which 
Rafet  proceeded  to  assume  control.  The  Constanti- 
nople Cabinet  promptly  collapsed,  and  the  following 
day  Hamid  Bey  sent  the  Allies  the  first  instalment 
of  a  long  series  of  impudent  communications 
in  which  the  "request"  was  made  that,  since 
the  Kemalists  were  prepared  to  maintain  law 
and  order  in  Constantinople  and  since,  therefore, 
there  was  no  further  need  for  the  presence  of  the 
Allied  forces  there,  the  Allied  authorities  would  see 
their  way  to  withdraw  their  troops.  At  the  same 
time  a  demand  was  made  that  Turkish  permission 
should  be  requisite  for  the  presence  in  Turkish  ports 
of  foreign  warships.  This  arrogance  over-reached 
itself,  and  within  three  hours  from  the  receipt  of  their 
demand  the  Turks  had  been  informed  that  the  Allies 
flatly  declined  to  evacuate  Constantinople  until  peace 
had  been  signed.  Neither  Rafet  nor  Hamid  can 
seriously  have  expected  these  exorbitant  demands  to 
be  granted  and  they  were  probably  well  prepared 
for  the  stern  tone  adopted  towards  them  in  their 
interviews  with  the  Allied  Generals  and  High 
Commissioners.  Rut  they  were  not  going  to  give  in 
even  yet  without  a  further  struggle,  and  they  steadily 
developed  that  policy  of  gradually  ousting  the  Allies 
from  Constantinople  which  they  hoped  to  achieve 
by  abolishing  the  Capitulations,  closing  the  Mixed 
Courts,  imposing  the  prohibitive  Customs  tariff 
already  in  force  in  Anatolia,  and  withdrawing  from 
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Allied  control  the  Turkish  police  and  gendarmerie. 
This  policy  was  not  only  more  insidious  but 
was  almost  equally  well  calculated  to  make  the 
Allied  position  impossible  because  we  were  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  ridiculous  in  Turkish 
eyes  and  our  situation  was  daily  growing  more 
ignominious  and  more  perilous.  This  at  least  was 
realized  by  the  Allied  representatives  on  the  spot  and 
by  the  general  foreign  population  of  Constantinople 
which  showed  what  it  thought  of  the  situation  by 
leaving  the  city  in  large  numbers.  But  once  again 
the  danger  which  might  well  have  been  averted  by  a 
firm  and  united  front  was  kept  alive  by  dissensions 
between  the  Allies  in  London,  Paris  and  Rome  and 
to  some  extent  also  by  different  points  of  view 
between  the  military  and  civil  authorities  in  Con- 
stantinople. If  all  the  Allies  had  given  their 
representatives  the  same  free  hand  as  was  given  to 
Sir  Charles  Harington  by  the  British  Government, 
and  if  Great  Britain  could  have  been  absolutely 
certain  that  she  would  receive  the  whole-hearted  and 
unconditional  support  of  her  partners  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Turks  would  have  given 
way  more  quickly  and  more  thoroughly  than  they 
did  on  the  eve  of  the  Lausanne  Conference.  An 
attempt  was,  indeed,  made  to  account  for  the  delay 
in  the  arrival  of  the  French  and  Italian  instructions 
by  putting  the  blame  upon  the  defective  cable,  but 
the  official  explanation  was  not  regarded  by  anybody 
in  Constantinople  as  particularly  satisfactory,  and  the 
terms  of  the  French  semi-official  statement  issued  on 
13th  November  made  it  perfectly  obvious  to  the 
whole  world  that  once  again  the  Allies  had  exposed 
themselves  to  much  unnecessary  humiliation  at  the 
hands  of  a  beaten  foe  and  had  frittered  away  many  of 
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the  fruits  of  their  common  and  hard-won  victory  by 
their  lamentable  inability  to  compose  subsidiary 
differences  or  conquer  the  desire  to  gain  a  local 
advantage  over  their  war-tried  friends  and  Allies. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  the  Allies  proved  what 
might  have  been  done  if  they  had  consistently  acted 
together  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  who  was  notorious 
for  his  powers  of  bluffing,  and  it  must  remain 
arguable  whether,  if  the  Allies  had  not  bought  peace 
without  honour,  Ismet  Pasha  and  Angora  would 
ever  have  compelled  the  weary  delegates  to  face  a 
second  Lausanne  Conference.  As  it  was  the  crisis 
of  the  autumn  was  indeed  conjured,  but  the  flight  of 
the  Sultan  and  the  virtual  power  of  Rafet  Pasha  to 
do  as  he  pleased  in  Constantinople  left  small  doubt  as 
to  which  side  had  had  the  best  of  the  game. 
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